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NOTES 

T he Archaeological Survey of India as a Central organiration 
completed fifty years of Us contUmed eaistence in 195a, to be pneciM 
00 the aist February of that year. The event ts no doubt worthy of 
commemoration, and to us the most suitable, if unpretentious, way of 
doing so has seemed to be the bringing out of a Special Ni^ber of our 
Bnlletm, to contain articles on the progress of archaeological ncavities 
in the conntry during the last haif-a-ccntury. 

This period is a sufficienUy long one for a critical review of the 
achievements of an organization, the jnstification for its eaistence, the 
position it has attained in the cultural life of the country and the recogni¬ 
tion it has won in the international sphere. What the verdict of such an 
appraisement will be is not for us to anticipate. In the following pages we 
have only indicated where we stand today after a striving for five decades 
through circumstances seldom affluent and at times definitely cHdcal. 
U is not out of a feeling of self-approbation and complacence that we 
offer this Number to our readers? on the contrary, we desire our Jubilee 
to be the occasion for an assessment of our worth by the competent. 

To ourselves, this is a moment for self-cHtidsm and resolve. 
Let ns look bach and see in retrospect how far we have fulfilled our 
mission as the custodians of the national heritage of the land and whether 
we have risen to the standard the world demands of us. Let us riso 
look forward to an age of increased opportunities, of greater activities 
ud of BtiU harder toil, always with the consciousoess that whal Kttle 
has been done is only a ftnetion of what remains to be achieved. 





AJVCiKVT I.VDLi, -Va ^ 

After four decades of vadlbiioii in plan and policy, iu spite of which vahiabJc work 
had been done^ the second year of the present century witnessed the resuscitation of the 
^hacologtcal Sun-cy of India in a new form and with the clcar<ut purpose of sun'cy, 
including exploration and cxtai'aMcni, preservation of monuments, cpigraphical research 
and development of tnuscums. Tlie scope of liic Suncy was iln« comprditiisivc, so 
much Ui that ci-en after all these years’ experience its four-fold litnetion remaina virtually 
unaltered. Chie may regret the lack of the specific inclusion of numismatic studies and 
search erf ancient texts, hut nothing in the prescribed aim precludes Utem; in fact, the 
output of the Survey in bringing to Itghi and identifying coins and, to a mare iiniiied 
extent, mnnusetipts has been, lo say the least, uol negligible. 


In the performance of its functions the Survey has not always been alone in the 
field, for other agencies have substantially contributed to progress. Tliis is piirticukrfy 
true of Stone Age exploration, for prior to 19,^0, when the Survey organixed a party for 
such exploration and thereby evinced, for the first linic, its intcrcsi in palaeolithic field¬ 
work, all rcseardi liad been done by interested officials of tlie Geological Survey of India 
and forewn explore^ cither individualJy or working collectively. Even in suhsrauent 
days prcliwtonc studi^ Iwve owned not a little to outside workci^. Ut other explorations 
too the work of such individuals and organizations has been equally notable, particularly 
in the last five yearn or so, during which a limited number of Indian universities and 
learned institiUrons have extended their orbit and have, bv the outcome of their fieldwork 
tratcrially helped in drawing the picture of Indian ardutcologyv It w a happy augurv 
that then- relauon wtdi tltc Survey has been one of perfect utidcra landing and co 4 >pcradon. 

^ In the sphere of pi'cservation ortnotiumcnts, while the Survey has held the rnoriiopoly 
III regard to ihosr over which It has assumed control, noteworthy were the cfmrts 
of wme of the former Indian States in saving &om ruin the monuments in their charge 
If SSnchi Im become symbolic of early Buddhist an, if iJie names of .\jaiiia and Elbra ' 
conjure beftirc us visions of spiritual beamy, if die temples of Bclur. HaiebTd and 
Soinanaihnur still stand as a tcstiinoiiy ro the grandeur that was Hoysala architecture, if the 
fabne of die monumcnis of Maitdu still holds togedter to bcsijcak ihc auciaii glory of 
the‘city of ihc credit goes to the enlightened interest taken in them by the respective 
States, which treasured tliem as it were as a trust, to be made over this year to the iiation 
as ‘moDument$ of national importance*. 

Of the activlucs of the Survey, it b epigraphy that has most attracted schotais of 
Indian wl\o have mad^r polabl^ canvribyiioiu; in tills direcdon* 

Indian rpigraphy is no less indebted for its progress to such scholars, European and Indian* 
than to the Survey itself which has, by its liberal policy of lending squeezes ofitiscriiHions* 
encouraged them in their research. * 

In its earlier days the Survey organized several museuim and cither undertook to 
run ihcm itself or made them over to the respective Provinces for being maintained as 
their own^ institutions. There is hardly any leading museum in the country w'hich has 
not been indebted to the Survey in one way or another, in the form of help and adi-icc 
in buddmg tip us archaeological section or, more concTelely, of loanKwllections and 
presents of antiquities and iheli- trcatmctit and preservation by scientific methods. The 
mittpims, except ihote directly controlled by the Sui^-ey itself, can now be said to l-iave 
attameii natehty and are developing on individual lines. To say dm is not to imply 


yOTES 

tliat there has been a parting oF ways; nn the contrary, the same spirit of cordiality has 
persisted throughout. 

The fore^itig will indicate that while the Artdtaealogical Surii'cy Iws l^n the 
orijanizaliou ^iia kind in India, it Inis not always been ploiiglung ita bneiy furTO^^for 
its*activities Itavc somedmes inspired and have been ’usefully supplcntcnied by the 
of sialcr-organistatioTis and individuals. On the occasion of our jubilee, ti v«iulu be 
uncharitable to forget them and not to give them their due recognition. 


Tlie following pages diicflv comprise anidcs dealing tviili the m^n laects ol the 
arcliacologica] activities In the country during the hist hfiy yprs. They have been 
contributwl by my colleagues, eadi competent to speak uu the subject lie lia* wntten u^n. 
To them my thanL medue. To befu the occasion, these 

of Indian ardiacologv, covered in two articles, the finit of them by bint S. Rny,y^tsuni 
Dirtxtor, Natioua! Archives of India, I am beholdeti to him for this artidc, wlncli bnngs 
uj ligfii jTuiiiy unpublishcKl fdcts, 


WTiilc it has been our endeavour to state here what has Iwcn done by way of revealing 
Indb’s past, it U not possible to lay down concretely what remains^ lie done, >« 

#1,,. rtf i-vnloraiimi and research all future work must necessarily be a progression fh>m 

tomorrow is not possible to (bresce. We can, therefore, only lay do»vii as a general p*>h(^ 
thS U will be our primary objective to complete the gencr^ ouiline of dte archacoloipcal 

of India bnL« <^ns L 6)1 h., except 

dicreof. As a result of recent dcvdopmenis* We are ccnifident ilwl pcrsisieni eiioris mrccteo 
to this end will licar Ihiit, 

Ai I he same time out eftbris will ever remain incomplete in results If we work in 
, , A' f rr*.mm«nal to all research. At the present mumcm wt fed die need for 

been ,1.. implications of ilrls theory on citlture-contacts during 

, mcA'cmfmw of the Austro-Asia tie people have to be expiored. 
Ncohtliic limes . whether die eeoeriipliical and chronolmflcal gaps betwenm 

tunJicr it iii^ lo ‘he lack orcxplS^Vion in the 

the south Indiim '’'“J dcciScatcd causes. A^aux, it b vital to Indian archacolop 
uitcrvening tracts or to tno* ^ ^ains in India ucrtaluiitR to the period that saw the 
to team Whtitltcr the tralenal ''X^SriS^hat lliey^ beUeved to have 

tmimgr^ton of the Ary wis jij Indio ht thtse and many other dteeedons 

pre^patiom^n country may not allow m to tmdertake such mvemgatton. 

ourselves. 
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N O spectacuJar event' comparable in its dramatic sigiuikance with cither the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone or the opening up tif the lost city of Pompeii 
inaugurated the birth of archaeological stupes in India. It had a much humbler 
and less sensational beginning, having received its first tmptilse &om the somewhat 
amatcunsh eflbns of an enthusiastic band of antiquarians, who, ably guided by Sir 
William Jones, formed, on the 15th January 1784, under the name of ihr Asiatic Society,* 
an instiiutioii for enquiring, among other thin», 'into the History . , . the i^Vndquities, 
Arts, Sciences Uteraiui'es of Asia^ 'nierc had been others in India, before Sir 
VViliiam* devoting their spare time to the study of antiquities. But their efforts were 
mostly of A desultory character, and it b doubtful if their mterest in antiqiiitlcs was more 
than that of the dilettantes in the curious, the beautiful and the bid. It was Sir William’s 
great achievement not only to rcalbe for the first lime tlie need Rir co-Hjrdinatbg tiicsc efforts 
but to find the means by which this co-ordinadon could be effected and further investigations 


' An cvcni of great ugnificance which, liad it been rollowed up, might have kd to imptiriiutl 
discovEries, took pEooc a Unit before April 1786, wiieii a Mndiai peasant foiuid below the ruins of 
a Hindu temple near Nellorc a number of Roman coiax aad medals belonging to thr secotid (?etilury 
A.n. Asiatkk JtAnaftkii, U (1790), p. 331* But fittlc nodee appears to have be^ taken of Ihr incident, 
* Prominent among the sponsom of the Society was Wanen Hastingiit, on whimi, ten y^ors rarlier, 
no Icsa a personage than Dr. Johnson had impressed the need for taking up archaculo^cal mw^U^tions 
in India. Dr. Johnson^s Eetlcr to Hasting on the subject, dated 30 .\iarch 1774, is reproduced in 
pL I, (Original in Brftah Mnae^ .Additional Manuscripts, ^91^, ib-v, micrufiltn copy available 
in the National Ardus'es of India.) 

*Cr. the detcripiioos nf BQttpur in Tavemier, of and Delhi m Finch and Bernier, of the 
-cave-lrmples in weit India in Thrvenot, Cattri, Fryer, OvingmnjHamiltou. and Anquetil du Perron, 
the general account of Indian tnonutnents in Joaeph 13 eficnthalrr and ihe description of 
Mahabftlipuram by ^VUliam Chamben, who had furveytd it In 177* and 1776. 

J p. '+3. ’ * 
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could be pursued on systeniaiic lines. Once started^ tiic Society thrived rapidly, and 
coiitribudoTis commenced pouriag in upon it from ad quarters aniuimtcing tictv firiils or 
new inicrpretations of innleriaia already known. .4 jouma), the yfewrcAff* 

Started in 1/88 to mate public the results of these new' cttbiis, and a museum was set up 
in 1S14 to house ilie objects collected by the Society’s growing band of workep. '^c 
start made in .^ngal was soon follow'cd up in other parts of India and ‘Literary Societies.* 
modelled ou the /Vstaiic Society made their appearance in Bombay atid Madras.' 


I. ARCHAEOLOGV IN CLOSET 

The aims of these pioneers in arclmeolDgy were^ however, far from purely archaeo¬ 
logical. Their very piogrammc, which embraced an endless variety of subjects, ranging 
from ciliiiology to pure mathematics, from geology to meteorological obeicryatious, would 
belie their Imvuig any such aim. Tlicy were, as could only be expected, initMCUt of all 
archaeological cccluiiqucs, whcdicr of survey or of excavation or of interpretation. .More 
practised m literal' researches, they seemed iuclined to place a far grwier reliance on 
man’s literary' remains ihan on ilie material vestiges Idi by Jiim. It is, therefore, no 
tvonder that the activities of the pioneers were more or less conCinefl to the iratislatioD atid 
expounding of imeient and jiLicripiions or to highly speculative dissei fations, the wiirsi 

examples of which are perhaps provided by Francis Wilford’s raniastic micrpretatloru of 
the EUor.1 and Sabeiie tiist^riptions and his atill w-ilder senes of pseudo-imuquarian 
studies, published beivrcen 179^^ 1822, in which important fragments of tnlijrituitioii 

arc found embedded in a mass of crude conjeeUircs.* Not that the value uf ancient 
monuments was totally disregarded by these nionecn!. There were among tln^ iravrlUng 
antiquariam who gave glowing accounts of the wonders of EUfjra, of ihr inavsive gnmdcui 
of tile Qutb Mlnar or llie ethereal beauty of the Taj Mahal. But everyihing was vague 
and romantic. Tlierc were few measurements and tio plans. Even those who, like 
H.T. Colebrooke, could realise (hat ‘in the scarcity of authentic matcnals for the ancicm 
and even the modern history of the Hjiitlu race’, the importance attached to alt 
genuine monuments was amply jurtified* also beUe^'cd that the function of the monuments 
vraa only to eluctdalc *lhc scattered informatioti which can yet be coQcctcd from rlie 
remains of Indian literature’.* 

Yet when all is said, it is difficult to overestimate the contribution made to the 
anise of Indian archaeology by these early enthusiasts wliom Ctinninglmm piciur^.ie y 
called ‘closet archacologistsV First and foremost stands the uameofhirVViliam Jones Jjinscl, 
who, bv his brilliant identification of Chandragupta Maurya with SaiidTOkoiios of Creek 
lustoriaus, csiahUshcd the fiat jKxsilive dale in tndjan arc^eolpgy winch remamed for 
manv yeais to come ’the sole firm ground iu the qmcksauds of Indian history Ai the 
same lime be located the site of the classical Palihoihra at the coni ueitee of the Gmiga 
and the Son and was thus able to provide a starting point from which the (uimc explorer 
of aiidcnl Indian geography could puauc liis investigations.* Equally remar^blr 
svtTc the researches of his colleague Charles Wilbnsmi, to whom belmigs the credit of 


■Thr Litcraiy Society i-r Bonibay was started in 1804 and that uf Mad™ in t8i8. 

■P, WilDird ^Aecoiint uf 5 Giiic iincicnT iascripfioiw^ V ( r7yo)^ 

Egypt and other’countriM . . . from the aneient books op he Hindus' im, IU p- ^ 95 '. 

*A diuiertuiioti on Seminunis , . . froni the Hindu sacred hooks , liia., Ct 79 j'i P* ’I® 3 * 

>Ibid., IX (1807), p. 3S^. ,,01 i 

•A. Cuimijigham. drrA. .Srirp, /nrf, 1 ^.Simla, 187t,t, p, xsati. 

*Aiiatick iJemirrfw, IV, p. if. 
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deciphering (he Gupu as wcU as the AiifjVd script/ and of thus laying the foundaiian of 
Indian epigraphical studies. The methods of epigraphical rcsc^archcs were put even on 
a more scicntihc basis by H. T. Cotebrooke, J one’s successor to the prcsiilenc)' of the 
Asiatic Society and his equal in scholarship in Sanskrit and the rlajaj cat languages, and 
by H. H. Wilson^ the next president, whose Atima Anti^a will rernain a permanent 
monument to the painstaking researches he liad carried out on the antiquities of 
A%hanbtan, 

In western India Sir Charles Warre Malci broke a nesv ground by publishing in 
1794 a paper on the Ellora eaves with drawings by Ll. Manby.* He was followed by 
Salt, who, in 1806, wrote an account of the Kanheri and Salsclte caves illustrated by 
drawings and copies of sculptures,* In 1813 William Etskinc, Secretary of the Bombay 
Literary Society, ^w up an exhaustive essay on the Elephanta caves, in which he 
anticipated the period when vague and glowing accounts would give place to accurate 
descriptions aud detailed plans.* Lt Madras, ihe leading antiquarian of this period 
was Collin Mackenzie, an ardent collector of archaeological material, whose colfection 
of inscriutions, acquired by many assiduous labour numbered more than eight 

thousand and whose drawings of antiquities went to fi!) icn large folio volumes,* 

All tiicse were liie results of individual dforts in which the Government of the day 
took hide or no interest. But a change was presaged in iBoo, when Francis Buchanan 
(later Buclianan-Hamilton) was deputed by Marqms of Wellesley to conduct a survey of 
Mysore. The completed report embodied interesting notices of die antiquities of the 
country, the fti?E to be published under ofiicial auspkea/ In 1807 Buchanan was 
instructed by the Supreme Government to undertake a fuilltcr aurVCT embracing "ilic 
whole of the territories subject to the immediate authority of the Presidency of Fort 
AVilliam' as welt as 'the at^acent countries' and covering, among other matters, 
topography, liistory ^d antiquities.* For eight yeais Budianau pursued his investigations 
III the Districts of Dlnajpur, Rangpur, Piimca, Bhigaipur, Bihar, Shatiabad and 
Goraklipur, when lus labours sverc brought to an abmpt dose. The reports of these surveys 
which, for ihe most pan, remamed unpublished* covered no less than ihhtyscvcn volumes 
ill addition to four volumes embodying over five hundred architectural and sculptural 
drawings and copies of sixtytwo inscriptions, quite a large numher of which were from 
Bodb-Gaya. Buchanan was among die find to realize the value of detailed plans and 
exact mcasuremeiin of buildings and historic sites, Hh archaeological 

recoiinaissancca in eastern India were remarkable Ibr sound Judgment anti conscientious 


* Asi&tU Rnearchtj^ 1 pp. 131 

*Ibid„ VI [1799), p. 3% 


and *79j II. p. 167, 


* TVrtJM. (IttTSjy Sffc, Bmbajr^ I (1819}, p, 41. 

* ftiV.. I, p, 198. Erskinc is better known as ilic tr^uislator of Bsburi Mmatt), 

* H. H, Wilson, a Descriptiet Caialogiu of Oriental AIss. tie, (Calcutta tS^B] 

d Jaunty through ihe Ccuitrnw fl/ Mj/im, Canara and Afaiabar performed under the ordefi of the Wtfi'vuij 

oTWeUtiUff^ the txprtii Rurpoit of Inoestiga^ng hto the State 9/Agricuttute . , .the JVationat and Cipil 
ntitiuynna Anti^utttet in the Dombtiintt of the Raja ttf Mysore am the ('omtries acquired by the Honshu Eaii 
Indta Company, 3 voU, (London, i8<t7). 

’ BenKal Government Ictler, dated t lUi September 1807, and Pub. Desp. (rom the Court, dated 
7tli Jajiimry 1807, Cunmoghara u rwpondbk for the origin of ihe belief that ‘the Instructions viven 
to iticlLuicd ncitlier lihtttry nor antiquities of ihc country** Op^ di, p iv 

* It h not easy to form an idea of the quality of Buthaiisw’s work rrom’MontEornme Manin'i 

cviscemtird ^nserfot of his MarUn’s Ulmtr^m are generally poor rrpiescntatinru of ihe 
<ifi^d», ^ G, R. Kaye and E, H. Johnuton, Ettrapem Mamseripls in the imOa Olfia libtarr II 
pr. ti {L™dfm, 1937), pp. 156.75. ^ ' 
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accuracy, and whc-n Cunningham, many years later, visiicd tltc places described by 
Buchanan he was struck by the mcticulaus minuteness and strict accuracy of the latter's 
descriptions. 

Tile hope raised by Buchanan's splendid work cjfolRc tal pariictpatlon in arcliacologicai 
activities remained utifulfiUed for several decades lo come, and the Govcrnnient continued 
to Ik insensible to tlic need for either continuing the survey of ancient tnoiiumeiits or 
adopting suitable measures for liicir preservation. From lime to time a Govcmor'<k:ncra|, 
in an access of exceptional enlightenmiuii, would spare a little money for the fitful repair 
of one monumcin or another. For example, Lf* *rd Miiito appointed a committee to 
conduct repairs at the Taj, and Moira ordered conscrvaiitin-work at Faichptir Slfcrf 
and Sikandara, while at Lord .\mhcrstS instance elaborate repairs were undertaken at 
the Qutb Minar. But these spasmodic cllbris amounted to link, .and of a w cU-articitlated 
plan to protect die lustoric sites and buildings againsi ravages by tiaturc or nuin there 
was as yet ficai'ccly any sign. The Bengal Kegulation XIX of 1810' no doubt invested 
the Govcmnimt w'iUi power to mierveiic whenever any public edihee was exposed to the 
risks of misu-sic by private individuals, hut the law was incflectivc when a State official 
ordered the disTnaiitlcmcnt of a raomiincnl or a Governor-General himself took sicps to 
it by public auciimn' 


a. ARCHAEOLOGY COMES TO THE HELD 

From ihc stagnancy which threatened its very exiatence archaeology was saved by 
the genius and labours of a remarkable man, James Prinsep,* Assay-master. Calcutta Mini, 
who, from Jus appomtmeni in 1833 as the Secretaiy- of the Asiaiic Society, axiumcd the 
virtual direction of the entire archaeological work in India, By traiiiinjg and inctinatitui 
Priiiscp wail rssendally a man of science, and he brought to bear on his task a scientific 
love of orelerltnrss and preewbn and the scientists* mastery of factual details, which 
enabled him to maivh from discovery to discovery with a sivifmcss that still appears amaiing. 
Among his most remarkable achievements was ilie unlocking, between 1834 and 1837, 
of the m^Titery of the Brklimi and the KliarushAl scripts, thus removing the thick 
of oblivion whiefi, for many centuries, hail concealed the character and langu^c of 
earliest Jjidiau inscriptions. The decipherment of the insedmions of Piyadasi, leading 
to the idcntUlcatioii of that ruler with Emperor Aioka, and the establish men I of his 


■ Scctioin iii imd v, which are repeated almost verbalim in Matlras RcRulutioni MI ul 1817 

* Under laird H^istirieii it wasdecideti to lake away the marble Ixiih m ^h Jahan 1 palace for 
a gift to Gcora* IV. This was later sold by public auciiPii wider Beutmek’s orders, Uannu 
ihc laiter's admmisimticm the 'Hy was on the point of bcitig dwtroyrd rnf the value of Us mrWes. 
and .n propoiial was made to lease the gardem at Sit^doro t„ the txctjiivr ^gmeer ^ 
>-peciilatlve cultivation. Fnr mher example^ s« FergtLsson <»/ dreAmrtar, m uti C«CTm« 

(London. m 7 \ II, pp,45e,605and698; LG. Baylcy’s unpubbshed now to J ». Gordon, Aug. 1867, 
Kjb. 6, ^p. 1867, 41. (This and other official documents mrerred 10 IjcIow arc, unltw othcrwisf 

slated DTeservTd in the ^adimal Archives of India.) ... * - ... n 

^funnitigliam, ob. rit., pp. vii-ix; HurK Falconer in Cptonial Ike, 1840; PrinBcsj, 

EisajB M JndiM cd. E. Thomas, a vds. {I^tidon, tflyS); D^enarj 

(London itwai XVI BcTore caibarkhig «n bis archaeological caiwr IVirwcp Imd publidied wwal 
architect of major imporuuice. In 183. he had started « Scum m conjuiittinn 

widi Major Herbert, which, on the 7tl> M^r^h 183®, changed ita name into of i/u .ismtu 

•S'aaV/|i oj Bengal. 
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contemporaneity with Antiochua TII and PioJtmy Pliiladclphos helped to place Indian 
archaeology' lin the linsi litne on a secure chronological basis. 

A master in cpigraphitaJ and numismatic btcmrctaiioii, Prinstp showed equal 
clear-sightedness in emphasLting the value of accurate field-survey' and precise recordings 
a predllcctiun fin which he Itad demonstrated as early as t8'Jo by cxecuiing a series of 
accurate plans and drawitigs of the streets and buildings of Baiiaras, His public duties 
as Assay-master, combmed with his cpigraphicai pre-ocettpations, left him little time to 
conduct sudi survey pc^ially. But he encouraged others to undertake aimtiar 
operations aiid^ took iniuauve in interpreting and publishing ihetr results as soon as 
they weie available. He was among the fint to appreciate the great ^ignilicauce of 
the tptca^'ations carried out by Generals Ventura and Court in the Manikyala 
s^pa LTV 1830 and hi similar remams in the Indus-Jltdum region in 1833 and 1834/ tvliidt 
brought 10 ligiit noi only huge hoards of Buddliist iicUcs and sculptures but coins and 
inscripiious revealbg the eadstcncc of a new family of rulers, the fcusluins. By calling' 
attention to the results of these as well as other excavations carried out by Masson in 
Jiiiaiahad ami by Cimurngham in S 5 mSth,* he amply demonstrated what could lie acliicved 
by the combinaiiori of laborious exploration in the field with patient research in the closet. 

Vei it would be untrue to say that either Prinscp or any of his coBcagnes undewtood 
Uic correct function of ftddxvork, which was with them, as with many of their succcsaois, 
a mere means to obtain plans of old buildings, new art-treasures, coins and cpigraphic 
records, Tlu; main object of the early excavatots was to discover objects wliicli would 
grace museums rather than to procure the evidence that would reveal a dviluatioti. In 
this respect the Indian archacotogist was no better inspired tliau his collcagnes iii die 
iSear East, who iivoidd rifle a Mesopotamian tell to find Assyrian sculntures and an 
Egyptian tomb to discover papyri. 

The premature death of Priosep on the ooih April 1840, at ihc age of forty, left 
Inilian ardiaeology without a leader, and though the impulse given by him wiis not locit, 
the progress of research, which during his life-time had been conducted as one great 
voyage under his sole command, became limited to lesser expeditions in various dirtetions, 
Of his succe^rs during (tiis micrregnum the mrjsi prominent were James Fergusson, 
Markham KiitTie,* Edward Tliomas* and Cunningham^ in north India, Sir Walter 


'Pfiiisep was ihe first Indian antiquarian to use the cerm ’field archaeolMn'’. Cunmnehatn 

ep. Ot., p, XIX. a. « « 

!fe' PP- 3«3, and 556 , 

III, i5« atid 3^5' Asiatk S^, p, 

•Kiltoc'j pruiciiwJ works inctnde tlie discovery of the DhauJt rocL-edirt, hh tunev ol‘ ilic 
Mm and cAwpar m Gayi and his excavation* At Samith in 185a, Hr died iu 18^3 when scarcely 
forty. For lus works srej^itr, .htatic S'^, firngat, VII (183$), pp. 53*, 670 and 10^; XVI (1847) 
pp. 272 and 334: Cunningham, up. cif., pp, xiiv-xxvii and t-a4-S5. * 

iaraidcs coiuitmiiiK tlic Samfilh excavation begun by Kiitw, Tluittw* tiiadr jignifiCiint contrihu. 
Uoni to Indian nuimsmatics. Sec hla numerous articles in Jewt. Aiiatir Sm, Heneat and in AWwajA/a 
^U^rted tfy Kiin in 

; Aide-de-Cmnp 
1844-45; Field 
■Ipiieer In Btirma, 1858-58, 

- j , . — Helped Prjiiiten luuterMlK in his 

uUons on the Indo-Grcek and lndo*Scythie- dynastien-ami addi^ mucli useful tiifijriiiatii}|| on 
jeti after die I.itter's death. Explored « large mwnbfr of l^I^J5wr in Bhifesu, BAiha TiWto 
3nd”5S&^(5^fiiuttirrom articles to >fr. dmiir S<v, Bmgai, Jmt. %. rUaik Zc, 



to 

Engineer, ^ ^ _ _ ___ 

In N.-\V, Provinces, 1858-61'; retired at Major GeneraLTueT. 
iuvesli^t' - . L . r , « , ... * ... 

the nibjc 
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CHoU^ itisouili India and Cc)loncl Meadows; Taylor/ Dr. Stevcmon* * and Dr. Bhau Daji In 
western India, each Cbllowing his own line of work without any attempt at co-orditiation. 
But special impoitanec aita^cs to the researclies of Fergussuo, who^ Detween iSag and 
t847> conducted an extensive survey oF the dilTcrent types of ancient butltlings in India. 
He not only compiled the first illustrated history of Indian architecture* but evolved a 
system of classification of buildings which, for many years, remained the only tool for 
architectural surveys with hb succcffisors in the field. 


3. THE BIRTH OF A NEW CONSaENCE 


Tile period following Prinsep’s death was frulLfuI in a more slgnifitanl way: tt 
witnessed the first dcliberaic attempt made by die State to take aji active interest in 
Indian monuments. The decisive step was laicen in tlib direciioii in May 1B44, when, 
following a suggestion from ihe Rnya! Asiaiic Society of the United Kingdom,* the 
Court of Directors recommended to the Govemmerii of India the ‘cin])loymei)t of some 
of our own talented officers’ or ‘any of the good nteans for gening conics of paintings 
not only in AJania but in other eaves and to presen'c the IKim dilapidation . .'Vt 
■ he same lime they requested 10 be suppiied 'with a series of drawings itf objects of 
interest *. * illusiraLive of ihe ... phases, characters ;itid conditiotts oi' its various 
, .. peoples comprising orchiieetuj'c, implements, cosuimcs etc.’ The Indian Govern* 
mem resptmdcd to the request by sanctioning a small sum for repairs to inoiminents, 
while die Bombay Government mapped out a iliitiyiwo-year scheme for ^itlng prepared 
ihe drawings of the principal objects itt western India. The Court consideird this move 
to be unpractical and drew up a detailed plati for the early formation of an aniiquancs 
o>mmi5Sion for ‘collecting accurate, minute, and wcU*class 3 lied information as to die 
nature, the extent and the state of existing monuments’. The plan was soinewhai 
modified bv Lord Hardingc, who recommended ilmi ihc pioixmct! coiumtssjoii should 
not be nppiiintcd ‘till one or more officers possessing liabiis of rtaicarch and kitow edge of 
antiquities* U^d compiled prcliminaty reports upon tacit temple and biiiJaing in. 
detail and tliat die comi'nissioii’s duty should consist in sciccung from ihcse reports 
specimens of bmlding worthy of delineation.* The Court approved of ihe^revbcd pl^. 
and .Vlarkliam Kittoc was appointed lo conduct operations in Bihar and Baiuir^. Ihe 
onlv other results of this decision were the appointment of Major F. Maiscy- to draw the 


•Eliott endeavoured to complete what Mackenzie had bc^ and obtained rapies of no less 
than five hundred and nlnetyfive iji4criptnms collcricd Dhai^, Sonda and nor h My^rc. 
He also iiliutratcd the hisfon* of the Cha]ukyas and other southern dynasties vMth the help of 

their coins, jfcnr, fiOT* dnaTl'f A'«., IV (*836) p- 1. „ i* viinr^Tinr Imir 

■Taylor's principal work includei ihe discovery of megahtluc mmum^ts ‘V J. 1 I' 

Rotnfun B^oJifb Anotii Soi., Ill (1847-53). P' > 79 ! FV fiSja-jS). P- 38 o, />axi. %- Intk Atadmy, 

Stevenson maitUy devoted his attention to the cavc-inwriptuHis of wtU India, Jour. 

Rumiaif ^rtincA Roy. Anatic Sm., V (1853-57). j../■ n„t. 

* flanJbook ^AnhiUetun (London, 1855). Ihia was preced^ by of 

^//Wm (Londonr 1845) and musIraRms of Asdrai Archttctwrf to fJttiAtisUH {I^ndon, 1847). 

*Pub. Desp. hom Court, nt>. < 5 , *® 44 * 

•iAuf, no. I, 27 Jan. 1847. 

’liidiii Pub. Desp. to Court, no, 4, 19 Apr. 1847 ’ 

*Pub. Desp. from Conri, no, 34, *9 Sep. 1847. 
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anticiuittes at Kalinjar and llie sculptures at SSnclif,' and of Captain Gill to copy the 
pamiiiigs in AjantS* * and the Gh5l caye® sctthij^ up of the Hombay cavc-tcmplt 

commission, on whose rccommcnda lion Li. Brett was commissioned in 1B51 to take 
impressions of tltc cave-inscTiptkms.* 

During the turmoil brought about by the Mutiny and the political changes wbitA 
closely followed its terminaliou^ tliese schetncsi were It^t sight of within a few yean of their 
adonijon, and it was not til) 1861 that the State could be aroused to a sense of its respon- 
sibiKlio in respect of tltc archaeology of the country. In November diat year Alc^ndcr 
Cumuttgham, who had as far ago as 1848^ formulated, without success, a plan for an 
Indian Archaeological Survey', placed before Lord Caiming a mcmoKitidum urging on 
him liic supreme need for undertaking a programme of systematic and complete mvestiga- 
rion.* Cunningham’s arguments had a tclung effect, iuid Canning felt cominci^ that 
‘it will not be 10 our credit... if we continue to allow such fields of investigation 
as the remains of the old Buddhiai capital in Bihar... the plains round Delhi siudd^ 
with ruins more ihiddy lhan c\'cn the canipagna of Rome, and many others to remain 
without more examination than they have hitherto received*. The Govcrnor«Gcncral, 
in conclusion, sanctioned a scheme of survey in uorthem India, the aims of which were 
deftned to be ‘an accurate description—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings, 
CfT photographs and by- copies of inscriptioni—of such remains as deserve notice, with 
the history of them ' so for as ii may be traceable, and a record of the traditions 
ihai arc retained regarding them’/ Preservation of monumenis was left outside the 
scope of the programme, as the Government had no desire to TOmmii theimclvcs to 
any future or unforeseen expense. But by passing an act (XX) in 1863^ they took iltc 
momentous step to invest tiicmaclvcs with the authority *10 prevent injury to and preserv^ 
buildings remarkable for their antiquity or for ihdr historical or architectural value*. This 
dtpartiiic from the old policy of apaihy and do^^'origlu neglect may Ik; appropriately 
regarded as marking the Wth of a new conscience tti the country. 


4. THE FIRST ARCHAEOI-OGJCAL SUR\ EY OF INDIA: ALEXiVNDER 

CUNNINGHAM 

The conduct of Uie uperafion was naturaliy entrusted to Cunnijigham, who liad 
'more than any other officer on this side of India made the antiquities of tlic couittry 
his study*.* Tbe new Ardiacologicd Surveyor brought to hU task the ideas and the 
techniques he had inherited from Prinsep and a mind which was at that time esscniially 


' G, Andrews* note to Htmy Yule and ihf liiUcr's Minute, to Feb, 1 Sib (P.W.D, Gen., 14 Feb, 
tSUSa, att-33A). Rittoe was appointed Arcliaeologi«J Enquirer tn N.-W, Provinces, On hi* work 
see h» letter to Cunninghatn, dated >9 May 1852, sumtnariaed by the la tier in .4nrA, 6'Krs, 1, 
pp, 124 and E, TTwmas, "Note* on the ercavationi at Samaih*, Jour, Ra^, .hia/rr 1854, 
pp. 4&9 If, On Maisey tee Rep^ri h iht GobL 184.7; Jtuff. AnaticSoc, Bengal, XVII, pi. i 

11848), pp. tyi and 333. 

‘Wile's Minuter, ap^ ol.; J. Gcohagan'* nnte^ 9 Mar, 1870 (Pub, 30, Jul, 1870, 204-18). 

‘Bombay Gtivcrnnient RewlutJon, 31 Jul. 

•'Pifopoiicd archaeological inveiliRatiun’, Jear. AniaiU Bengal, XVII, pi, i (1848), p, 535. 

>P,WJ>, Gen,. [4 Feb. 1862, 28-33A: .IrrA. Svrv, Iftd. Rep,, f, pp. iiUviti. 

* Minute, 22 Jan. iB6a (P- W.D. Gcii., 14 Feb. 1862, aB-jjA); /hra. Sarp. /fid. Rtp^, 1 . pp. f-iiL 

»Scc. XXTII-XXIV. 

*Cunningharn wiot pven a ^ialary Rs. 450 with a held-alIowance of Rs. 250 and o short in iht 
mtiqaiHfS m he tftiraivr^d hj him. 
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urc-occiipied mih lopographical problcrm, particularly those brought to ihc forefront by 
ihc recently puhlwhcd records of Fa-Hicn and Hiuen Tsang. No wonder, ihererorc, tliat 
we find him dominated for the mosi pari by the single idea of lorating the holy pl^ the 
CJdncse pilgrims had traversed. 'Iti describing the ancicTJt geography of India , he 
announced, ‘the Elder Pliny, for die sake of dcanicss, follows the fooistcps of AlcxiULdcr 
tkc Creiiu For a similar reason 1 would follow fhc of (w ChirvcK: [ingnm 

Hwcit-TljAaiiff.” Within ike short space froin Novemberr j86i lo Jaiiuar>^ iW 5 / 
bracing the first phase of his opcradotis, Cunningham auctcedcd in ^vping a vast a^a 
sutichmg from Gaya in the east to the Indus in the north-west, and from bailsi in ine 
north to the Narmada in the south, liaving carefoUy sur^-ed and reported on every 
moiiumeiu of note in ail the historical sites visited by liim.' Tlie 

received ihc highest approbation from the outside world and particularly from Sir Charles 
Wood. Indians first Secretary of State, who observed that t he prescn aiion of the histoncal 
monuments and their accurate description were objects wcll-descrvmg die attention of dw 
Government,* Lord Lawrence’s Govcmmenl, however divided oiiiewiw, and tbese 
useful labours came to an abrupt tcrminaiion with the abolition of the Arcliacolt^cal 
Survey in February i8^.* 


5. WITHDRAW/Vl. OF CUNNINGHAM 

nic vacuum created by Cumiingham’s withdrawal was 
bv soasmodic official efforts in whiJi geiuune arclia^lofjicid aum playnl vciy little 
oan^ Pronipied by a letter privately addressed by Sir StalTord Nordjootc, the new 
iecrctarv of^ Statc,^ on the need for presemng architectural remaii^ in luth^h 
Lawrence’s Eovemmeni issued, on ilie apth August >867, a circular letter to alt Local 

GovmmailLdaring lists to bd made f 

of such of them us anv amateur might chance to photograph. 7*^ 

foand the ^hta™ iitadrotial* attd directed that plaits as well as pta^aplis sh<-«W 

iirenarrd on a svslcittaire basis and that these shauld be accom^nted with a wnlicn 

^ ^ r sathfrri FoUowLus? ^ ^sugceslfon rroiti the Couitdl of Educiitionj 

be madc^>r various buiJdiiigs calculated to exemplify the difrcrcm styles of Indian archi- 



in Arthanthit in India (Delhi, *95®)» P* 
nipport thu date. nren^tert bv CuiininEhanl, hU Jciicr dated the laih Ckf cmbcr 

February iHfid, P.W.D. Ovil Uoriis 

Lawrence’* Mmule, a8 .*■_ ^vered the Indian Siatci including 

H,de;!tSd“«d M;,.^’‘SSTre ^ated m all Political Om«.. Abo Pob. Detp. to Uadoa. 

mt, 163, 8 1867, 
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leciurct tlic expcixsw being sliared between the C&nnci) and the Indian Govenunent.' 
The main tcaiurcs of the programme which was drawn up in comcqiiem:c were tliai die 
ta5k thru lid be committed to the various Local Goventments with a moderate aHoimcnt 
of money not exceeding Els. 5-2,o(X) a year and that the prindpab of die an colleges in 
India should train IndTan Mforkers to make moulds from i.v)tich any requisite number of 
casts could be funihlied. Four independent panics were proposed to conduct opcraiions 
in Bombayi Matlrus, Ikngul and the NorthAVcsicin ProviiM:cs.' The results tallowing 
from these openitions were, liuwcvcrt hardly commensurute wiili cUticr the money, the 
latwur or the tjmr applied to diem.’ In Bombay, thanks chiefly to the efforts of Sykes 
and Buigess, some good photographs and plans were produced, and a number of casts 
were prepared under the able supcrvisitin of Terry. The party in the upper Provinces, 
led bv 1.1, H. H. C-olc, who had fecn appointed the local Ancliacologlcal Surveyor/ lotrfi 
a number of vk-wfi of Kashmir, Mathura and other places, all of which were subscquemly 
publialicd in Ins Ardutfologual Suro^ of India (Lonnon, t869-7o). About the same time 
Cole also prepared a gigantic cast of the SaucM gateway In one hundred and twelve pieces 
for the use of [he South Kensington Museum. Bui the lisbi of moimnicnts compiled under 
tfie scheme weie generally found to be imsalisfactory. The m^i sigiiilicaiiL achieveinc'iii 
of the project waa rlie magnificent sur^'cy-opcraiion which Rajaidralal Miira carried out 
in Orissa lictwecn i86B anti 1869 and whidi teas later described in two monumcntul 
volunics, entitled dnrtjtij/fw of Omru.® 

The belief whidt dominated the arcliacological thought of the period was il^i only 
the objects whidt were attractive as artistic or architectural pieces needed caring for. 
and that the aidiacologists* functioii was simply to make casts or 10 take photograplu. 
Tile only man in India to see tiic fallacy underlying this view wa.s E. C- Baylcy, Secretary 
to die Home Depanment, who declared it to be the supreme duty of the Govcnimcnl not 
only to consci'vc all historical remains tliat had been located but to cncounige the cxplorji* 
lion of otltcrs yet to be discovered. The extent to which the latter might be bitmght to 
Light was, in lib view, alrnosi incredible, and he was couvinced (hat many a Pompeii was 
lying buried in India untouched by tbc archacoiogisis’ spade/ Baylcy^S voice rrmalmrd 
unheeded for die moment, and things did not ch^gc for tbc better illt the Duke of 
Argyll, the new Secretary of State, directed Ids aticntiun to iJwr problem. Argyll realized 
at once the need fiir divesting liic Government of the dudes they had imdcrtakcn of 
financing desultory attempts ai photographing and preparing casts am! felt pcrauatled that 
the Time had arrived for ^hrecting raearches in a more aysicmatic and deliberate mannci- 
than had been attempted before. In his despatch of the itth January 1870 he advised 
the Coveniment of India to make a new start by establishing u central departmeni wlucli 
would tackle the arciiaeological problem of the whole country . He strongly decried the 


* Mofinan Mclar^id la Secy, of Stale, 30 Jul. Pub, Th'^p, fram l.'itidou, tia. 165, 

9 Dec, 18SB, 

^ Ihib, Dept, ReMiIulHui, 14*930.41,34 Feb, 186B; Pub. Dexp, to l,<iudati, on, 34, s8 Fell. iSbH; 
no, ga, 14 May 1868, 

'J, Grobagan^s iiutc, «p. aL, which give* a n:\'iew of the uperatiom imderiitketi, Alv* h. i:. 
Bayley’a uoic, 2a Feb. 18^, Pub., 6 Mar. 1869, 9*10. 

^Cote used to designate hiniselh no doubt unjusoftabty, 'Superin leu den i, ,\rrhacutogieal Survey 
of India’. Pub., 30 Jul. 1870, 304. On hi* employioetir on the Tnodclliiig of die Satielit gateway, scr 
Bay ley's tetter to N.-VV.P. Crovcmuirait, a Mar. 1869, Pub., 6 Mur, 1869, 9-10. 

5 Calcutta, 1873-80. For Mirra’s plan of archarologicaj sarvey ser hiii letter, 11 Apr, 1068 
tij Cast. Statisticld, Privair Sdcrctary to Lt, Govtunor of Bengal, Pub., Aug, iftfi®. 83.B5, 

*B. C. Bayky’s mue to Gordon, Aug. 1867, Pub,, G Sep, 1867, n. 
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prevailing tendency to rifle archaeolo^cal sites of their aniiquitics, as he had ibc insight, 
rare all over the world in ibost days, to be able lo perceive ihai the antitiujiics 
ttistrucllvc oelIv wticn preserved: in orij^iTi^l coiitc?c,iH He* mofc^i'Vffr, Is,id special 

stress on the need for conservadon, pointing out that it was the bouinlen duty trf the 
Govemnient *tO prevent its own serr-anis from wamonty aocelmtting the decay of 
monutneius.' 


6. CUNNINGHAM RETURNS 

Tlie cflcct of tlie despatch W'as the iTnmediatc revival ot the Archacologleal Survey 
of India as a distinct departmciu of the Government aitd the appoiiitmem of (^ncral 
Cuiiniiigham as Us Director General.* In an official resolution the task of the new depari- 
mciU was declared to embody ‘a complete search over the whole cowiuy, and a s^-stcroatic 
record and description of all architcciimd and ot^r remains that are mher remarkable 
for their antiquity, or their beauty or ihelr historical . Ctintimgham was 

farther advised to direct his attention to the preparation of a bm-r summary ol the labour 
oflbnncr Cimtiirers :md of the results which had already been obtained and lo die 
foi raulation of a general scheme of a sysiemaitc enquiry for the guidance of a staff of 
asaistajils in prcseni and fuiurc researches. H^c wai, to start with, givjm a of two 
asrisiams, J, D. Bcglar and A. C- nartlcyle, who were later >>itied by il, B. U. Gama. 
But the Government expired a desire that as far as po^ibfe inielligctit 'natives should 
be cmpltwetl in, and trained to, the r^k of ohotographmg. mt:^unrig and sui^g-i^ 
l>uitdings;dirccting excavations and the like ami deetphertng inscnpuous. It wm 
that an annual sum of £5j00i* would be suQtcicni for long lime to «it^ no u y to 
rnaimaiii the centriil agency but to aid local researches and provide for the annual 
publication of the results attained.’ .... 

Cutiniiigliam came back to resume Ins interrupted task iii lebniary 1871, almwi 
about the same time when Schliemaim was prepanng for his cppai-malui^ ^(^yatioiw 
Hissarlik. The wurld of archaeological iho^ht was at that ti^ ^ 

Btii Cunninirham appears to liavc scarcely know-n anything of it, and he pr^erced to 
adhere 10 Iiil old aims and old metlu^s Immeduiiely 

with Ills two assistants to a survey of the two great cap luds of the Mu^ul e^ire, 
Dcllii and /Wra. The year 187a was spent on tours m Rajputana, Bimdd^kh^d, Mathm a, 
Bodh-Gaya Md Gauy, wliilc in 1873 » of selected sues in Panjab, 

‘ Puh Dem no 4 11 Jan. 1870. In arriving at hh ikcisioti .\igyll was cwintkmbjy udlurjited 

by Cu»^b'.sW; n™’onu.d.a» .d&l .n .te »r«lucol,s.c»l m Ind... ^ub., 30 > 1 . 

in .-bib h. recorded: I tbinb ihr licit bonre wbta . gretl 

iSlnli^Kccd Govcra^cl cln nc lcnpr ,.«Sl.cl cnlribunci lo .I re aretot cl,^gl 

A .. 1, „e irivestiffatititts into miinuTOcnis and icmains, wtuen perrutp^ arc 

the world the result of sysicmatit uivc5iig*u«i*5 , o u ii.t ■n.gn ifS- Pub Dmu to 

rmcqualled ’J CmmlnghtS^S^appo'intcd ™ afabryof Jg! 2,000 pltr monili; Pub, 

>>cb“. a F.b.-.s,.: ts-ti. rtb. 

1871, p. 64. 
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in ibc course of which an exicmivc coUcciioii of Iiido-Grcck sv^lptures obtained. 
Briwccn tti73 and 1877 Cumunghain traversed nearly ihc whole of lUr CentraJ irov^es, 
Biindclkhajiir and Malwa, his fim attctiiion bang direcicd 10 the magniricatt stSpa ol 
Bliarhut. He also succeeded in discovering^ aevcral monotiUiic capitals aiid remains 

of AiSoLa and hb successors and numerous specimens of the architecture of the Gupta mid 
ihr post-Gupla periods, Tlie season of (878*79 was devoted to further surveys m Panjab, 
the object ohs Inch was to complete as far as possible a general exploration of the province. 
The expedition was rew arded by die dbeovery of a huge hoard ok pre-Alcxandnan Indian 
coins at the site of Taxila, The next season found Cunningham engaged in a tour tn 
Ikiiical and Bihar, in the course of wliich he was able to pick up a dated niscnpuoo {ixing 
the accession of Dhantiapilla of the Paia dynasty. The year 188(^81 was si>ent tu 
clearing ihe Bodh-Gava temple and in identifyitig the sites of many holy places ilcacnbcU 
by the Ciihiesc pilgrirns, while the following season was devoted to a furdver tour m the 
Central Provinces, The expeditions undertaken between 188-2 and 18H5, whicn brooght 
to a dose Cunningliam's (Spioiation^programmc, enabled him to ermine and 
cardully on manv historic sites in eastern Rajpiliana, Bundelkliiiiid and Rova. The 
teaulis of all these'Jalxmrs may be aptly summed up m his own words duo: 

*1 have identihed the sites of many of die chief cities and moat fomous pbecs of 
ancient India, such as die rock of Aomw, the city of Taxilu, and die fortress of Sangala, 
ah connected with the history of Alexander the Great. In India I have foiiml the sties 
of die celebrated cities of Sankisa, Srlvasii and Kausamhi, all intimately conncct«J with 
ihc history of Buddha. Amongst other discoveries I may mention the Grea< StfinJi of 
Bliarhfli, on wliidt most of the principal events of Buddha's life were sciilpiured and 
ukscribed. 1 liavc foiiud three dated inscriptions of King Aioka, and tnjr assistants have 
brought to light a tiew pillar of Afoka, and a new text of his rock edicts in Baciriaii 
characlcis, in which the whole of the 12th edict . , , b complete. T have traced the 
Gupta styic of architct’iiirc in Ihe temples of the Gupta kings at Tigowa, Bilsar, Bhiiaigaon, 
Kuthcra, and Dcogarh, aiui I have discovered new tmcriplioiis of thU powerful dynasty 
at Eraii, Udiiyagin and other places,*' 

Although survey and exploration formed the Best item in Cunningham’s programme, 
he found thM to direci his aticntion to the problem of epigraphy a^ well. A numbei of 
inscriptions liad aheady been published by scholars, but these cfRtrts were absolutely 
unplmiied and toi> few'and far Ix^iw'eeii, and the out-turn was altogether insignilicajit in 
comparison with the extensive materials that were available. But epigraphy received 
a new impetus w ith die hmuding in 1872 by Janu^ Burgess of the Indian Atttiqtiarf, which 
made possible the publication by scholars like BUldcr and Fleet, Eggeting and IGce, 
Bhandarkar and liidiaji, of many valuable iuscrtptioiK not only with texts and translations, 
but, in many cases, vrith lithographic Eusimiles, Cunningham’s ow-n survey-tours 
provided him with opportnuities to pick up and examine a iai^c number of new iiucn^ 
lions width he took care to notice or puhlUh in his survey-reports, Bui he felt the urge for 
doing tile work in a more systematic and standardized manner and was persuaded that 
each scries of inscripiions should be published in a connected form, according to the 
dynasties 01 succession of dynasties instead of being scattered, as then, over a scries of 
different volurncs atid mixed up with, others tliai had no bearing on them. The prev^ailitig 
practice noi only prevented the adoption of a uniform method of ciBling hut inevitably led. 
to duplication, like tame grtmtid being gone over again and again by difrcrait schojaix 
working on ihe same inscriptions tinknowii to each odicr. Cunningham, therefore. 


' CutuiUi^iiam to Qo^eiiiment, 15 Feb. 1885, 
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placed .0 brmg om a ‘Wf aloati^rllnX^dy'^Sme.^ 

ptxsciii coiuiecicU trpigritp iic i _f ,u- in^ntficcitt first volume tiZVtums tmcripiiofistfn 

atc.pJicr.ng ofoU menpuons^ Supported by J»inK 

Bu';^^:d'-;f.eTrHu 

kt-eV^dfM 

the e.rriB etatTcd by ™ e endrdv "Web >« at res. 

course of which ho was able to ■ Q„„,a ^ The new volume hicludei! die 

d,e lottgirtsputed qu«..uu of die =P^'> W and made a new starting point 

fnleluidVoteau^^^^^ “o™ “• ”■ '’“= of‘“'"1'"“'“ “ 

followed by India,. V.,. outside dm Director General-, purview. 

Oonsm'aiion ivas .h^mtnl Ck>vLma a droular assigmng to 

But on ihc iStfi Ftbru^ ’®?^nrW^or the ors^rs aUtni oFall buUdmgs and monumenii 

Local Governments the duty ofcanngF a* . cmuliasis, howo'cr, came to be 

of hwtorical and Lord Lyttoti took up the rcius of tho 

placed on Impcnai rcsponsibijiiy m tins ^ riri.\xnt the tlcspoiUng of the archaco- 

Viceregal uffiS:. One uf his X^C^SSe Tr^ xL-e Act of .878. 

logical remains by ’' J Jaim uosscssiou of any treasure unearthed that 


ihe appoinimeni of a Curator «I of conservation.’ He was to prepare classified Itsu 

CeiurarGovemmeni a general ^ n-oinbig them act^rding as Uicy rcc^uircd to be kept 
of the ^nonuments ofeach provincj g j,?wud that iK»inr but still not m complete rum 
in permaiveni goixl repair or were deva)co o^t i 

f t»ub„ Sep, 1^. S 5 -^ 8 ‘ . and publiniui^n of ItKlbr, liLuorical 

* Burceas’ mcnioritridum on thr ('Irtnm-e’eq oC Orientalisli to Secretary of biatc, 

so .^ug:?a8l, Fmideut uf the Inm'SS. Hume. Amh., .Nov. .Ms, 

ail Oct.iOei ‘ Financial Dcffp. Home. Artlt!IVav- !t«b,5-6; Re^lunon 'L 

18-47 jDesps Fl&i waii Rivrti a ^lUty nl' R^. iA^ “"d an cstabUsloncnl 

1Q83, HfJinc, A^rch.^ reo. ^ r 

iillowaivcc of Rs. 9G0- « 

• Circular an. 9, P.W.D., I'i *-cb. 1B73. 
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or were uniinponant or irretrievably robed. The Centrid Goveniment were (hen to 
arrange with each Local Gowmnient ibr the grant to be made to ihc hitter for tlie presen'd- 
lion of the monuments in aid of local resources. AQ provincial projects for repair and 
restoration were to be submitted to the Centre through the Curator, points ofarclutcciural 
lasic being referred to a Committee of Taste, to be set up unticr the scheme,' The proposal, 
dKiugli negatived by the Secretary of State in 1878 on the ground thai the acmtiny of 
provincial projecis could be equally well-done by the Director General of Archacoi^ 
and that the proposed Curator was an unnecessary fifth wheel b the coach, was revived 
under Lord Ripon in a slightly modified form, and the appointment of a special officer 
as Curator of Ancient Monuments was sanctioned on the ! iih November 1880 fi)r a term 
of three yean,* 

Major IT, H. Cole was the olEcer iclected for tlie new post, and lie joined his duties 
in January- ill8r. His task was ‘to give the Government of India and the Local Govern¬ 
ments die advantage of professbna] advice concembg die restoration and oonserv-ation of 
anaent monuments ilirmighoul India’, the Local Governments bebg left to provide a 
pemvanene system of inspection and cooservation. Eadiei; in April 1880, Colcliad been 
appointed on the swdal duty of examinmg the condition of the monuments of Lahore 
UelJu and and Itad compiled an excellent report of ilie xvork done. He had (Treat 
knowledge of his subject, great bdusiry and great enihusbsm, and during the three wars 
plotted TO him he was able to ermine nearly all tJic most important buildings in British 
tridia aiK| the Indian States and to draw up valuable lUis and memoranda of work to be 
done, which wcje later apiMided to his diree gigantic icpoits (published b 1882 j88<t 
and 1885). Cole also produced m wetiiyiwo parts a series ofPrdimbary Reoorts ml 
i ill Bombay, Madras, Rajortiana, Hyderabad,™ an jab 

and he NorihA\Jstern Provinces, He peisonaljy supcrvbctf die repairs of quite a bree 
numlier of ih«r bmldmgs, and imdcr his ac^s many useful rcstomtion* wei effcaed m 
S^nchl, in (he fort at Agra, in Akbar’s tomb at Sikandara, at Fatchpur 
7 '^ sulfcted, howes-er, from a tnidency lo go beySid 

He actudiv embarked on arcliaeologtcal snrt'ey and excavation-operations and proj«S 
a c^tly sdirme of publication, which in the end had to be stopped under GoferiSf 
orden. The maten^, whidi cotitamcd exceptionally fmc illustrations of ihe mosi bmous 
buildings sui^-eyed by him, were sulisequently distributed in ten folio 
mie-page. hw term lapsed m 1883, the ^poiiiimenL was abtlislicd and the 

.h . communicated to the Local Governments b a Resolution dat«l 

be nfiLh Noi-cnit^r 1883/ Hic Jailer were required to take up on the basis of Cei\r\ 
Repon for 1R82-83 the prepararbn of a classified list shensmg separatelv^ Lt 

.co«‘ljnt>n’ aiu! historical ot archa^lljicaflabe 
m good repairs’ (2J those wliich it u-asorily possible ^desirable 

to save froTu further decay by ^cb minor measures as the eradication of vcccLdmril ^ 
exdtt'iiqn of water from ilie walls or 1 he like: and iAl tliose which for rh^,V 
ofd.cayor»n.p .n...v, U ^ prl'Svt' 

i^-"I*^d«ture), Dec. 1S78, -^70,74. 

»p' * ** Nov, 18S0; Financuil Accca., March 18Q1 Knt 

Financial B [Sdane*}. Apr. 18^, 1 ^S^\ May 1884, 553, » 5<*7'tO, 

Home, Arcli.. Re^anlution no. 3-168-83, Home Arch Dec ^ fi. f , 

Desp. no. 2, i8 Dec. 1883. ^ riome, Airn., iiec. 11103, 3'6f Finance and Commerce 
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provision was to be made fur the proper custody artd keeping up of the muimmctits bi 
classes 1 and IJ, the cost being cliargcd to the public works alloLmciii of each pro^'iiicc. 
Only in vcr>‘ special eases would tJic Govcrnmtni of India promise furtlicr .mistanco front 
the lm]>cria] funds. Bin whcji all tlu* lists cstutually came tt* be submitted, ihq* were 
fbumf 10 l)c drawn up nti such very dissimilar plans that a satisfactory amalgamation was 
unpracticablci iuid the Gca'enitncni had to send them back for being resdsed according to 
the form prcscribetl by (hem.' 

Tlic exclusion of conset^^tiou front tlte aeopc of the Arcliacological Sun-cy brought 
forth comments from Cunnmgliam, who believed ihni ‘the uraiued and experiettced 
archaeologist who has examined and measured and described the buildings ortUtterent 
ages was naturally the Ijesi authority as to the style of all the repairs that may he required 
for any ancient monunients*. He pointed out that the divided autliority was a mistake 
and that the only judicious aiTangement was tlie combination of conservaiiuu 
exploration/ 

But Cunningham bad in the meaniime decided ii» retire. He had put u]) almost 
eighteen years’ cmitinnons laU>ur and felt satishctl rhat the gnrater part of north India 
had been fuJIy explored and that the lime had arrived when the Siirvcy-organixatron itself 
could be dissolved without any loss to archacoloCT. He believed that the future work of 
exploration could be successfully carried out Dy a much smaller and less expensive 
establishment. He accordingly recommended the abolition of ilic Hitccior General's 
posi and the Fe-orgamzatioji of nortli India into tiircc iitdepcudctit circles- — Paujab vvitli 
Sind and RajjiutauuT ibe Norih-Wcstcm Provinces (present Uttai Pradesh) with tJie 
Central India Agency and the Central Provinces; and Bengal induding Bihar, Orusa, 
Assam and Clio I a Nagpur, each being managed by a separate Surveyor with a small stail* 
of two assistants and two drailsmcii. Marlras with Bombay and Hyderabad was to l>e 
left to the charge of Burgess, the then arcliacological Surveyor of the area, while epigraphy 
was u» remain, as ai that lime, to be dealt with by Fleet. The Surveyors were to be on 
the Iboting of profcjfsional advisers to the Local Governmenis and the Political Agencies, 
to which they were required to send their reports and programmes of work and which they 
svere also to advise as to the various monuments and buildings which tequirrd to be 
restored or picscrved.* These recomnicndatiuiis were accepted by the Government with 
the only mf>dific<nic>u that the new Surveyors should submit their reports on ihc strictly 
survey-part of their work through Burgess.* Under the new arrangement Bengal was 
entrusted to Cuiminghum s asaistaiii Bcglar, and the North-Western Provinces to Major 
J. B. Keitii, who liad as ills assistant Dr. A. Ftihrer, then Curator, faicknow Museum, 
wliile (he Paujab Cireie wa-s placed under C, J. Rodgers. 

Cunniiigliam's reii-remenl on die ist October 1885 robbed the Indian archaeological 
scene of its most Ikmiiiar figure, a colossus which had been sin'dlng it for ovei a quarter 
of a century. His coniributton to the development of Indian archatxdogy has been 
vigoroitily disputed. To some he was the father of Lfidian archaeology, who had by his 
ceaseless labours given Ihrm and precision to aims and methods which tiatl before him 


'An exception was provided by BurgeMS'Litl^.^Nttfuandn Rtmai/a in Barnhuy P$fsutitt£f (Bombay, 
1885), wliidi iticjudcd tJjosc of ikrai and Sind as well. 

'CuiuLiit^ham’s memtiraiidum on the Archaeological Depart mem and the conservatinn of 
mottuiRcms. Home, Arch,, Juj. 1885, 5-J>. 

^thid. and Curintjighiim'» mrm‘»randum, dated Apr. in (be aame cotleclinn, 

♦FmatiCK and Commerce (Salaried no. 4B, 17 Teh. 18B5J Home, Arch., ResulutioR 

no. j-8-i.ta, 6 Jun, 1885, The Snrveyuis were given n scale of Ri, fioo-aj-yotr, .\»sbOuii Survxyort 
Ri. 300-35-400, Draflimen Ri. i6o-io-2Jto iind wTilcrt Rit, 50 per mmitb. 
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forctd ihcir wav into liie undtralandingof tile western and the Near Eastern jrchacc>lu^'|i 9 . 
\nihacoto(EV wjth Wm was but a search for past archiiecturat styl^, an-d^^urcs, coim 
iid fciscriptions, and its conncMon with the study of the co™on objects 
mati's material culture ever eluded his ^asp, although this cQimcjtiou 
Liahlidicd by the works of Thomsen, Worsaac and NiliMii tn Dcnmarl^ of 
FioreUi in Italv, of Curiius, Dorpfdd and Schliemann m Greece and -^atoha. The 
f^ivjivaiiom undertaken by Cunmngham seldom ^vent beyond what 
nrtspeciinir. A very considerable nuinbcr of stupits were no doubt opened, nfled of their 
SIS and searched for inscriptionsj and surfacc-digginp and si^h deanngj wnr 
dfcicd in many of the andent mounds and fields of rums. But rarely did he 
deep excavation, and such of it as was attempted as at Gaya, Satichi, Faxila and Bluba, 
did^mure harm than go^ by its consistent neglect of stratigjaplucal pnnaplcs leading 
inevitably to the desn-uction of inudi archaeological evidence, lo the claims ot 
nrchislonr lie remained iiidlfrerent to the eml, and m the incgalit^c monuments, which the 
coniointil laboui^ of Babington and Harkness, Congreve and Kcames, New bold and 
Mcadovv* Tas'br had broughi to light, he was disposed to see only an teller form ot tlie 
Itftpn.* FxVTii more surprising is the apathy he evinced towards pataeohlhs, the occurrence 
of which in India had been EstabMied beyond doubi by Bruce Foote and his colleagues 
of the Geological Survey during the caily sixties of the ccniury.* Cunningham was 
within an ace of an cpooli-maldng discovery in 1873, when he unearuied at Harappa a 
pictographic seal along with many specimens of Harappan pottery.’ But lie scarcely 
Iindrretood that ibev were the fragments of a gi cat past civilisation, lie toucherd it, but 
passed it by. Yet, it would be sheer perversity to scan Cunningham for faults which he 
shared witli all his colleagues in India and many in the west. No one with any archaM- 
logicid experience can refuse to acknowledge the value of his great pioneering work. He 
was iiiic of the first to stress the importance of fieldwork, ac^mte description and prcc^ 
measurements, and he shared with Priiisep ihc honour of liberating archaeology of its 
literary affllL'ttkms. Hh ideal of survey-work was comprehensive enough 10 include every 
site that svas of promise, every antitjuity that was of interest, ^and he was responsible for 
evolving ii uniform system of recording under which the description of each buildtiig was 
10 be accompunicti by an account of its libtory and purpose, of m mode of constnicuon, of 
the nature and colour of its material and even of the ma-sotfs marks on the stones.* .\bovc 
all, lie was prompt m publishing his results, as is amply testified by the iwcntythree volumes 
of his survcy-rcporis, which, in Lord Cor^on^s picturesque wo^, 'constitute . . . 
a noble mlnV cinnformation in which the student has but to delve in order to discover an 
abundant spoil*. 


7. JAMES BURGESS 




Cunningfiain*! place in west and south Indian archacofog)' was fillet! by J4.n? 
Burgess, whose keen interest in the antiquities of tltesc rcgioai and early iraitiing a.s an 


' Afck. SvrtK Ini. Rfp„ I, pp, x^a-xxxi. 

' cr.R. Bruce Fuotc, 'On the occurrence 01 atone implements in (he varjous p^vis of Madras and 
North Anxu Districts*, \iiakns Jm* ^'juronirr mrf iVt’eiw, HI scries, pr. n {]86G). 

• .Ijifft. Ahrr. Ini. Rtp., V {Calcutta, (875), p. 1O5 and pt. XXXIII. 

* MemoranduTn on ihf archaeological remains in India, Pub,, 30 Jul, 1871, 
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aickiicct had emincinly fiUcd him for lliis sigiiificiun r^lc. U'Ueti in 1873,' 
ardracoJufrical sur\'CT vas for the first tltiit crjiisiiuiicd for Vi'«t India, the diargc of its 
openttbu^vas appropriately cmniatcd to Burgeas, who had by dial dale compi ctl 
a^exteniive mvaiiory of piindpal moniinieiiti ui Bombay, bind, l 

P^o^hic^and Hyderabad. Li likd, in addition to a monograph o.i pqi umta, brought 
out iln cc 5>ortfulio.<i uf photographs dealing wuh the 

nf Soinwath raiiagadli, and Gtmar and the ancient archiiectn^ ol Gujarat ,ma 
Ahmedabad.' The «c\v arraiujcment was sanctioned !br three ycais. siibswpicnily 

annual cost of Ils. 13,0O0.» There was no pro^ion lor a pcrniancni StatT, 
ami Buriicss w as required to conduct liw field-work for six mondis of cold rea»«»» each j eat 
at the ej?d of w'iiicJhc was to dismiss his assistants and take the muieriaU to bngbiid for 

Burgess started lib nperaiinns ou the 15th Jatiuary- 1874, oovcnng tii his fjm rei^ti 

evenTldnlTf interest in and Katadgi Districts. The next seawm 

r- 1 thr 'iriLSjfui ^iT i87^-7t> wv$xcm dLstrirtii. of xht Nizam ft 

DotiWoim till: results of all these opcnititim bcins published m thnjc inautiilictint 

™l:;r isw 

r fSrr «lri»i.ui of (liur years ami also |irtssct! for a ,K.-matiait stall that would catry 

In NovtmhcT iBU i ihc ^opc of Uuigm’ Jiitiiviues uudmvaiL radial 
L I " pir^rk lus cstistinE cUarijcr iluU of die nirwiy ct>jistiiutt!d Archacolojpcal 

So.^« "r&®XlnX A orJtniaiuK a .ygular .urv.3- it. Uu- snuU. had b^ 

feur%c% 01 :wui!i im ia, / p H Secretary of .State addressed a Ictici on die subject 

'to Ihv ftovhtchi“^vvtn™a.t.‘ Ways, howevvr. hud Intvrvtnrd, and nolhhuf subslanttal 

'lKteB.'*H.'EiS JuU«?■!so."*?*:'”Stohli""Jat’d*!n hi. 

mrnwraiidun. “fJ^PowSlSInK- aSt'^U. “"'sul^ ”t£l'" wiau'lwU^ 

'.ft^bl'yCoveromrut Rviohnioi. i. Bomhay Cm. Ifept. Brorerdiup. ..... v. 4 . aa Ja" ihSo, 

and no. S!5t 4 i„inirfdbva representatKin tti.'idr *•> him by die Oricuiol 

^ The Secret^- of Smte h«er h. CWe a. Simeyor. bill this fi«kd out. 

Gmgress tif 1 B 74 . There w^ a m 7 ^ ® Central Giwemtnciit alluiU'd to Madm* 

W-ll..a.p«t«»toAn.ar.va! .u^y .« Omninsharo. bu. ...nhlng 

"1: r^SluLu. llh pay war. howevr. 

raised tr. R>. i.aiw un die 6 lh Ociobcr tBBj. 
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)(ad been done iti the P^o^'^ncc beyond the apjJomtTntm uf Robert Sewell of the Provincial 
Civil Semce for couditcun|r the cxploraiion of the Anwavaii siSpa and for the compilation 
of a basic list of all antiquarian remains in the Presidency. Sewell's lists of antiquarian 
remains and report on inc AmarSvati c^icavariosis carried out in 1877 thus formed the 
foundation on which Burgess was called upon to builuL Sui Burgesa was equal to ihc 
citallenge, and in ins fust season he was able to complete the survc)* of the re m ai n s round 
Vijayawada and the Atnaravati andjaggayyapetastflpiW, combining widi thb task a thorough 
eKaTninaiion of the Ch^ukyan temples in DhSnvar Districts Ip iSfia ids burden 
was somewhat tighten^ by the appoinimcai of Alexander Rea as his assistant^ in ccUa* 
boration with whom he was able to bring to completion not only the survey of Madur^ 
District which he had taken up but also the examinatiou already undertakai of the 
monumcjiis in the Betgaum region. In 1883-84, while Rea surveyed in detail the remains 
at Xhihabalipuram and the ruins at Hampi, Burgess directed his attention to the Muslim 
architecture at ChampSner, Dholka and Alimedabad. The next year was devoted to the 
suTi'ey of Dabhoi, Cambay and Broach and to die study of the Pallava temples at KancliL 
Btiiei^s hud by then been able to make a better assessment ofihe maipitudc and contplrxity 
of ms task and had felt convinced that for west India alunc^ exclusive of Sind, there were 
rix more yean;' work ahead and that to complete the work it was esseiiual that the staff 
under him shoidd be sanctioned on a pemuincnt basis. For Madras he found it Tnore 
difficult to make an estimate, but he suggested that the work should be continued for a. 
funher term of five years, that the staff shoijUl be given a regular scale of pay and ihat an 
epigraplmi w'cll-x'crsed iu Sanskrit, Pali and the Draridian languages should be employed 
on translating inscripdom in iliesc language^ to enable the Siir\'ey to complete its work 
‘within a reasonable lime'. The scheme tvas approved by ihc Government of India For 
a term of hue years,' and Dr. T, Hultxsch, an eminent lingurii, was sidectcd for the post 
of Epigraph hi in August 1886 on the basis of a tluee^ycar comraci.* 

While the .Survey-machine In tile south and the v^est vras Itcirig put in order, Burgess 
wm ins ited by the Government to fill Cunningham’s place in north India by becoming the 
channel for the submission of the rrporis from the three new Survey-Circles fabove p, 17), 
Burgess, however, had no desire to accept hb predecessor's jiosltioii vviiboui Ms powers and 
pointed out that the new system would not work unless it was placed under him in name as 
well as in laci-? With die stoliuuy exception ofFlihrer, then in temporary charge of the Noiilt- 
’Western Provinces, none of die new Surveyors, in hb view, had rither the scholarship, 
experience or u-muiug e^cntial for the direction of survey-work, and cvcti FUlirer lacked 
arclmcctural training which was a serious drawback. Each one of them therefore required 
detailed prolcssionaT supcrvbion almost at every stage. Burgess, moreover, found the 
system iiiuieccssarily expensis^e and believed that aubstanlial economy could be clTcctcd ^ 
retrenching snmt- of the higher posts and employing instead a larger luimber of lower-paid 
assistants. He suggested the abolition of the Epigraphist's office, wJuch w^w otjsting 


■Biirges* m Bombay Govt-niment, ii jun. 1885; to Madras Govertunrui, 8 Apr. 1885; 
Govcrnmcnl of India to Burgess, 30 Oct. 1885, Home, Arch., Oct. 1883, 41-48; Bureci* to B<jrobay 
and Maclnw f:rtjvCTnme(it5, 7 Nov, 188^; Government of India, Home, Ardi., RcsoJutioii no i-U-ns 
15 .Vbr. iB 36 ; Fmaticial (SalaricsJ Iksp. to London, no. 140,4 May 1886. Home, Ardi,, May TSle! 
ia-18. An alhitmeni of Rs. 17,080 was made for the Bombay Sun-cy and one ofRs lb W ihe 
.Madras Survey. The jaty of Burgesi’ assistants in Bombay and Madnia was fixed ai Rj 
and R.'i, 350.44-300 respectively, Desp. Crtm London, no. 140, 4 May i88fi. 

Novem^Rs'^'^" Hultodi was given a salary of Rs. 400. He joined in 

* Burgess fo fkfvcrimKiiit of India, 37 Jan, and 6 feb, t886. 
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Government Rs, ao^ooo ^irmually without yielding, m bis view, an adequate tciura, iuid 
be assured die GoverntnenL dun with a much smaller grant of BLs. 7,000 hr would l>c ubSc 
to gel accomplished whai Fleet was doing witli the help of the mosi eompHeiu scholars in 
India anti Eurt^pc.' As u further step both to efhcicncy and economy, Burges.' recom- 
mendcii the complete anialgaimnion of comervadoit with survey-work and pleaded for 
closer co-operation between the museums and surv'cy-offrccre iu the matter of eonsemng, 
describing and study'mg the antiq nines iineaithcd by ihc latter, All these recommendations 
bore frusT in an official decision to unify under a single executive head not only ihe tJircc 
separate Surveys in the uorili, tvest and soudi but of the f lirce distinct fields oi* operation 
popuLirly associated wiih ardtaeulogy: exploration, couservatlon and epigraphy,' But 
the unincation remained no more than a distant ideal, and ilir madiitici'y devised to 
implement it left Hule initiative or [ww er in ilic hands of the Dii cctor General, Nt> lejWTt 
or programme ctmld reach liiin from any of his colteagucft bcfoit* U bad Inren senitiTiiited 
by I he appoopriate Local Administration, whose suggestions he Itad no authority either 
to alter or set ajtide without refercjice to the Ccntie, Piogrammes of tH>iLsciv'acioii were 
to be drawn up by the regional Survcyoi’s and H» be submit icti to the local authorities 
for llittr decision. The Director General was to act only as a jioat-office; he could oiler 
his comments but take no decision. At Burgess* suggestion, howevr'r. the Assistant 
Surveyor's post in the Panjab Circle was retrenched, and E. W. Smiih was appointed as 
Arelutccturai Assistant in the N'orih-VVesiem Provinces 10 fill the in Fuhrer^s qualt- 
lications, \V'iLii die icnniiiatioij of flcct^s appointment on the rst June i88fi, epigraphy 
also came under the control of the Survey, and an annual gram of Rs, 6,000 was placed 
at its disposal to enable (he deciphering, llu- translation and the publication of ancient 
iiucriptians. 

Burgess’ firsi task its Dircclor Geticral, whose duties lie assumed on (he 'J5th Mardi 
1886, was to obtain the details whicitj in hb view, the norihem Surveys had ncglcr.ied 
in respect arcliifcctural measiirenicms and diawings. His aims and mediods hardly 
differed fi-om Cuiunngham's, except iti the added emphasis he preferred to place on 
architectural survey, ‘Arcbacolo^ being* in bis view- ‘but the hixtory of art', lie 
cotmdeied it to be his aim *10 protide a pretty full illustriitioii and history of ancient and 
mecUm'ai architecture down to ihc decline of the Muhaniniedan styles’.* To tliis one end 
lie subordinated most of hU programmeK, as would be atnply evidenced by the naiure and 
the quality of the careful ardiitectural stm^cys carried^ out cithcj' by him or by )m 
colleagues during the eventful years covering his stewardship, Amon| die most outstaiiding 
of these activities was the elalMrate survey made by lUhrei and Smith between 1B86 and 
1887 of tile Sharql architecture of Jaunpur and of the monuments of Zafarabad, Sahedj 
Maheth amf^yodhya. Equally noteworthy were the operations conducted by Smith 
during i888-8q in Budaon, Laliipur, OrcUha and oihrr places in Bundelkliaiid, (hr survey 
of ancient arcViiteciure in north Gujarat and the Muslim architecture in Bijapur carried 
out by Henry Cousens, and that of the monuments at ,Vlahabalipurjni and of the antiquities 
in Blrishiia. Nellorc and Godavari District.^ completed b\ Rea during the same period. 
Burges-s found hardly any lime 10 lake mudt acthx- inierest in cxcav'atlon, and the only 


'The prapa5a] was sttopigJy contested Ij) Rm, wh(> witnied in irparuie epigraphy from 
ihc Arriiiieolvgical Survey", Fleet to Government ot tiidhi, 15 teb, 1886, 

'Hranc, Arcbk, Resolution no. 5 - 95 'ii:b 15 M^ir- Govcmmtnl of ladLi to Burgess, 12 

Apr* t886j FinandaJ (Salariesl Desp, to Luiidon no, 236, 7 Aug, 1666, Hume, Arch,,Aug. 1886, 22-37. 
Bueget#' salary wm fixed at Rs, tii^ loLil umciiondd cost of the Survey being Rs. 89,540, 

>Note (in die Ardutculogical Survey of htdi^ 9 Feb, 1889, Rev. and Ai^., Arch,, Jun. t&po, 
1-30; Burgrs* to Covrniineftl of lndht, 27 Jan, 1880, Homr, ♦Arch., ,Aug. iB86, 22-37, 
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miijor opcn^tion undcrmkcn by him was ilic digging up of ihr RutikaJi Ills motmd at 
Mathura bfiwetut 1887 aud t8^. Yet, dus tn itsdfwas a great ticiiicveracnl, the efiect 
ofUic estavation, which brought to light a pfcihura of scitlpiureJt bearing dated injtcrip'' 
tj'oiu, was not Duly to open up a new world for ilie Indian archaisologist but to make liini 
for the first time alive to the value of deep and extensive digging, hui Burgess did more 
ihan llib. Aljliough he was ignorant of the scientilic ttcliniques available in his time, 
he was clciir*sigl>te<i enougli to insist on a professional ccmirol of cxca\'ation and to press 
for official mcHsures that would illcgali^e any digging^ except those which the Arclnieo- 
logical Sur\*cy itself conducted/ He was also ihc first man to devote idtnsdl'strenuously 
to the task ofridtlirtB India of robbers and an-coilection touts masquerading as antiquarians. 
In 1886 lie succeeded in induriui^ the Governmcni to issue two dinectives, one debarring 
public officers from disposing of, wiihdui official approval, anriquities found or acquired by 
thcui ;* the odicr forbidding the dicing up of ancient remains of any kirvtl wttWui the 
pievious consent of the ,*\rcliaeol«gicidl Survey/ Burgess wanted to follow this up by an 



a quarterly itublicaiion EMgraphia. /ni/fm, of wliich he was able to bring out, in Itvo years' 
lirne, as many as eight tascicules containing highly valuable imcriptiniis edited by great 
qiigraphbtn like BUhlcr, Kidhorn and Bggeling. Earlier he liad coinpilfd a voliime of 
Tamil and Sanskrit inscriptioiw, and his colleague, E. Hultzsch, collected and edited a 
maM of south I ndian cpigraphic records suffidenl 10 fill three large volumes. A leaf ore 
of Buj^css' archaeological administration wa.s that he laid special emphasis on the enlisting 
of naavc Udents in the discovery and translation of inscriptionH and training them up ih 
the icclmiiiuc of epigniphical resr^arches^ ^ 


In bringing out the results of his Invesiigations Burgess Jollowed a system somewhat 
different fmni Cunniogham's. Instead of publishing periodical reports of his discoveries 
at the lime iliey were made, he pjxferrrd <0 keep his materials with him till enough had 
been collected and studied to enable ihe producuon of a complete monograph (iiat would 
present an txbausuve and auihoriuiive treatment of the subject under enquiry. By this 
means he was able, withtti lifieen yean, starting from bis first assumption of dulies in wtsterii 


r .* L r ^ 7 I«ay, Piwogi eigiiiecn 

, f rcurcmeiu, he found hitmdf encumbered with a huge niasB 

Efigiafliia hdua’ Cnucizcd fcr Ihe ‘arrears’ and com’incad thal ihcrc was .,o prospixl 

VBittgcfc (o Gnveniment of Iiidui, a? Tan, iftse. 

*Rt,nliui(jQ no. 3 - 9 i 5 >tT 3 , 15 Mar. 188G, 

Arel. ’lTaTTaM,'^"'"*' '">• ® S'P- "»S. Hoinr, 

® .M^-moraiidum by BurgCiSand Keith Ln Rev. and Aeri,. Arch, Anr iBJta Ti... ,...1,. , 

of thr effort wa, th.i( ^ Govi^mtni agrertl to i«uc a Rcsoluiion anVcW;?; ta-a-a jlnS 

«. P.reI,bTre*S,m 

Ahmedabad. Broach, Dholka. ete; and reports by^CeJuscns^mTShahi^a 

Ard°"ty *■“««. K^Fcb. iJj.Tnd'lSi" 
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of nquldatitig ihem by flic scheduled daicj, Burgess withdrew from acn'icc on the June 
ii> bc^ Ethic to copccmraic on the pviblidition*work.* Por ilic Atiurc a,rriingciTiciit of 
archaeological work in the country' subjmiicd a nlan u> the Govcmmcni, in whicli he 
estimated tliat the survey of soutli India would need about eight ycajit to complete and 
that of west India a years time only, uhllc more tJian live years' tv'ork awaited the 
arcliitcologisLs iu eadi of tJic four areas iuio wliiiii hr would like see tlur rest of ihc 
country archaeologically divided: viz. RSjputana with Sind, PanJab, Central India, and 
llm North-Western Ploviocc* with Oiidli, Bengal was omiitcd, as it was considered lo 
have alreiidy bccii saiLsfactoiiiy suncyrd. Tlierr was no necessity in his view to maimaiu 
an clab<)rate mi^hinrry Ibr carry'ing fui the residuary work, and he suggested the retrench' 
mctit of the Dlrmor General’s rifTicc mrd ihe reduction of the enthc Snn'cy to two 
independent panics, one working under Ckuiscns and the other under Rea. TIte Panjab 
and Bengal Surveys were to be eUmijiaicd altogeihei', and ihr serv'ices of Ouisens anti Rea 
were to DC made available for oprraiiruxs in the north as sdou as they ronld be spared I’min 
the work I key liad in hajid imr ike echoic of north India lie watiicd an addiiionaJ 
'mdritccinral mvhacologisr, wlio, besides conducting minor surveys, would be respotuihic 
for cojiservation-work. He also urged that Huhifscl) sliould continue to be in charge of 
south IndiHii rpigrtiphy, but on an enhanced scale of j»ay, while Fiihrcr should be retained 
in the Nordi-Wesicm Provinces a> a general antiquarian and qngriiphlst to provide the 
complement of HuJt^sdi’s work for north India/ The scheme received a reiidy welcome 
from the Gov'cmment, who, infinoieed by the adverse comment of tiie Finance 6ommiitce 
on the high cost of arcliacology, had already agreed in iB8fl to a policy of drastic rcduclions/ 
The new policy led to the virtual disappearance of the Archaeological Survey as a centra] 
body and was :l reversion to tJte clmos and dis<ngaiiiz<iiion of ilio pro-Curtningham era, 
Tltc 'vholo o(' India was denuded of its archaeological siajf. barring tt'o Surveyors in the 
west and the south, raised now to the status of Superintendejits,* pursuing iheir sq>aratc 
aims >tidej>cndenily of each other, and a third, Hihier, whf> was ciurustcxl waih the vague 
duties of general anilquariati and cpigraphical rcscari'h and whosi- relations with the other 
Surveys remaiued ill-deftned. Even Burgess’ propf.w:d for an .»re I li lee i-curator for north 
India tvas rejected, and E, W. .Smith, whom he had nominated for the post, was placed 
under Fiihrcr as his assistant. Not only tht? work of conservation bitt the entire executive 
dirccliOTi of survey-operations relapsed into the hands of the Provinpal Governmems. 
The only redeeming feature of the new system was tl«; retenrion of Hulizsch os the 
Government Epigraphist in Madras for a furihct' term of three years, ljut Itls ofBce was 
made mdependent of the sou th Indian survey. Even in this drasticidly redu^ shape the 
Snrvcy-cttahlishtnents were saiicuoucd only for five yeais Ttomthetst OtUibcr 1890), 
and Lord Cross, the Secrotary of State, ivlvile approving of the scheme, c;mrcS3ed tlic 
hope thju hy the end of iliat period the survey-work would, so far as the &A'cnimem 
was concerned, be generally complctixl.^ 


* Burgess to Govemmenr of India, JO Jan. iflSB; ty Oct. tS&&; 25 Feb. 17 Apr, iBBp, ibid, 

■ >foiics, 9, 16, t8, 19, JO Feb. tSBo, ibid. 

* Resolution no, 3-5-60, s May 1890: AotIi. Dvsp. to I.«ondnn, 13 May 1890, ibid* The total cost 
ofan haeolt^ wsu estimated i<i be about Ks, 56,000, whidt was to be distributed w follows: Cduscnk 
part}', R*, 12,870; R«aS parly, R*. 13,300; Smiths p.iy, Rs. 3,000; Epigraphy, R*, 13,700; and 
pubbeadont by Burgew, Rs, 15,000. 

* Government <j>f ittdta to Madras Government, 37 May 1891, and to Bombay Govcmnicnt, 
8 Jim. 1891, Rev. aud Agri., Anch,, JuL iSgt, 35-48. 

’ Desp. no. 50, 10 JuL 1890, jiid. 
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B. TIME OF TROUBLES 

Bur^t5S>^ \vnilulra>val was followed by a period of utler bleakness and gloom, wliich 
uelthei own attmeuve publicadoiis on ihi MuKammedan arcUitccuirc of Gujarat and 
Ahmedabad nor the briUWt acliicvementa of some of Jiis sucecsson, narlitularly of 
at Kanfcali Tila and of E. W. Smith at Agra and Faiehpur Sikri eoutd hdp 
any way to roUeve, ' Hultisch continued to make solid contributions to south Indiajt 
epigraphy by bringing out more siolijjncs of inscriptions, and, in 169a, on Burgess’ giving 
up die charge of the Epigrafihia Itidka, steps were taken to give it a new lease of life by 
arranging U> issue it under Hultzscb’s editorship as a supplement to die Indian Antiquaiy.’^ 
Bui the lio])c of (mmplcting llic cpigraphical programme within die schedtded time 
seemed as distant as ever, and Hultzsch's term, which expired in 1693, bail to lie funiicr 
extended fur five years.* Tltc outlook for survey and exploration was hardly more 
encouraging, and there ivas little prospect of iJie umotable dictated by Lord Cross being 
even remotely adhered to, ^cavation was a«orded a most cavalier trcaimejii, which 
succeeded in drawing forth spirited protests from scholars of eminence like Hocmle, 
Grierson and Biililer, who ceaselessly went on urging that thorough and exte^ve digging 
was the only mEans by ivhkh India’s past history could be placed on a solid and sound 
basis.* Conservaiion hardly fared belter except perhaps In inc North-Wesicni Provinces, 
where, tlianks chiefly to the personal iivviiadvc of a succession of able Uculcnant Governors, 
a vigorous repair-pro^amme was being pursued. LUtmg of monumeuts continued to be 
far behind the schedure, and where such lists existed they were often finmd to be inoompleic 
or ddStetive,* 

When, at last, in >895 the Govemmcni of India came to take stock of tlxc siiuatiou, 
they were almost frightened by the sheer volume of work remaining to be done. On a 
suggestion from the ^nctary of State ihcy had already made a move to transfer the entire 
work to the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ But ihe latter liaving refused to accept the rcspoii- 
sil^lity, the G<>vcrmnem were forced to the view that the dircsction of archaeoli^cal work 
by private enterprise was out of ihe question, and iliat the work must be continued by the 
Government if it was to continue at all, The matter was debated for a considerable 
lime, in ilie course of which they w ere able 10 weigh the views not only of the Provincial 
Governments* but of such Icanierf bodies as the Royal Asiatic Socic^ and of scholars like 
Tawncy, Blibier and Fleet, and it was not uruil 1898^ that they were in a position to suhmtL 


* Rev, and AgrL, j^rch., May 1892, 59-61; Aug. (892, 147-171, 

' Aid,, Jiin. 1^3, 4*11- 

*Buhler 10 Grirrsoti. 9 Nov, 1894; Hoemlc to Goveromenl of Indio, ai Kov, 1894: Crierrion 
to Gm'rninient of India, 5 Jun. 1895, Rev, jmd Agrt, Arch., JuL 1895. ^' 5 - 

* The most signifii^t event which tn,-ty be Tecorded about tbb period took pktc;e fu 1891. wJirti 
Sir diaries Close (then a Linitenant in the Survey of India) suggested tnat ba11ogus fitted wth cftTneras 
slioufd be used for photogrHpfiing urdiaeological sites near Agra. The schrmc, though approved by 
the Surveyor Gcneml of Indm, rvcntuolly pr<idueed ii» mure than a few aerial phutograpiu of 
Calcutta. G. F., Daniel, .1 liundttd Ttnn af Arekntifhg} (Lotidon, 1950), p, 295. 

»Dc4p, no. 46, ‘4 Mav t&ji, Rev, and Agri, ATrliL.,.Jun. 5-8; Govemmcni of India to 
Aiiaiic Society of Bengal, 19 Jim. 1894; A S, B, u» Covemment tif India, 5 Jati, 189.5, Rev, and Agri,, 
Artdi., Jan. 1895, 1.5. 

*£. D. Maclagan’s nuic, 1 Mar. 1&95; Ibbetscni't note, 12, Apr. 1895: £l^’$ Minute, 10 May 
1895; Govemmcni of India Circular, ay Jim. 1895 to all Local Goivmtinents, Rev. and Asjri 
Arch.jJul. 1895, 6-J3. 

* Rev, and Agri, .Vrdi„ De.’ip, to London, no, 31, 16 Jun, 1898. Rev. and .Aipl, Arch., Jul. 1898, 

■0-29. 
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for the coijsidcration of the Secretary of Stale Ihetr final proposals for the re¬ 
organization of archaeological work in India. In the scheme dial was drawn up, 
provision was made for five circles with an Atthaeolygical Surveyor in charge of cacn, 
\’ix, Bombay with Sind and Berar; Madras aiul Coorg; Paiijab, Baluchistan and 
Ajmer; Nordi-Wcsiem Provinctis and Centrat Provinces; Bengal and Assam. The 
machinery of the Central Government being considered unsuitable for executii'C 
supervision, the Surveyors were placed under thc_ control of the local Governments 
first namctl iti the circle-designadoiis thus devised, while the Survey-expenditure 
was charged to the Imperial revenues eitcept in ihe ease of Madinas, where, since [B90, 
it had been a provincial charge. The new Sun cy-Cirt Ics were required to dcvx>tc 
themselves entirely to coiiscrvatinn-work, which, in the Govemmeut^s view, was Ihe 
first aim of an hacology. ^cavaiion they viuw'wi as otdy a seo^ndary ohjeedv^, and 
they announced that the limited fitnds diey were justified in sjxrnding should [Jrimurily 
be appliefl to theurescrvaiion of existing maicriah rather ihan 10 the cxplonuton of what 
was unknown. tTic new scheme, however, made a rnucli ttune geneious provision for 
epigraph^-, though die Govemment’s original idea had been to keep in alieyancc the nost 
of Epigraphht and the publication of ihc h<iie(t and to relegate the ivork to 

privaic cnicrprisc, Bui the latter view was so strongly contested both by local Gov’cni' 
mcots and bv private authority that il Itad uliimatdy to be abandoned. The Madraa 
Govenimeiit iximied out iliat Dr. HuUzs<ih and lik staff were the only people living who 
w ere able to tleciphcr the old Tamil iuscripUons ami lhai epigraphy was not only a subject 
of scictUific inicrciit and impoi mure in wliiiJi the learned done were much tuicrcaicd 
hut also one which might throw iisefi)! light on many pitiblemi of administrat-iorc It 
was iliercforc decided to make the [x>st of Epigraphist pcrmaitcjit so long ai Dr. Huhzsch 
continued to liold it, Bui as he w.'m emphaiically a spechUisi in the south Indian iiiAcrip- 
tiom, the GovemmejU proimsed ro encmiragc the appomimcni of Honorary Epigraphisw 
in other provinces and to relax HuUzsch’s editorial monopoly b> .vithorizmg them to edit 
instripiions for ptihlicalion in the Epigtuphia tndica. 

Tilt whole of the scheme was sanctioned by the Secretary ol Slate on the t8th May 
1800.* One good feature of ii was (hat k made service m the ArchaeoWica Survey 
pe&nable for all who had joined die Surv^ before tfeU (late.* But it sulTereil from a 
number of defccis. It completely ignored the value of excavation and left all imttative 
and responsibility hi ihc hands of the Local Governments, parti^lar y m respect of 
conservation, 'lie Surv'cy was allowed to remain without any kind of leadership whatet^er. 


9. THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA 

\ new era dawned fin Indian archacolog)' with the arrival on the scene of Loid 
Curzoa. in whom the mtellrcmal movement set in nioiion by the provocative wmmgs of 
Biihlrr HoemSc and Others found its ablest and most cnthiisiastjr chamoioti. Curaon s 
aSn iSd .0 -b^ problem by Lord Reay ns early as Nov-cm^^r ,89^^ when 

he still ID England, and one of his fimt acts on ihc assimipuon of the Viceregal office 
was m commence a pciional study of the oi«ration of the existing system in cvert^ province 
of India? By Septekher 1899 Ite had gathertd enouglt maU-nal to canvm^^^ him that it 

Nvas ‘impossible lo conceive a system mon: chaotic or fimle in praciice . He recorded m 


’Desp. 114 18 May 1899. 

*ArcL Ctreular 2^8-41-6, 3 Aug, > 899 ' 

•Lencr, 26 Nov, 1898, Rev, and Agn., Arch,, Jaiu 
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■A Minute «n the 33rd September tiiat 'the wlioie country h supposed to be divided into five 
dtdes with ai! Afclwcologicitt Suiveyor for each. The geo([raphical ananKemeni ot 
these circles U fantastic in the txtrctiie, Sind is lumped logedicr wltli Bombay and 
Berar; Baluchtstati b tacked on to ihc Panjab> and Ajmer is casually thrown in. The 
Central Provinces arc addeti to the North WMicni Provinces , . , Bengal . . . Itas no 
survej'or. The sur^'cyors in the remaining circteSj liutead of being scholars, O'C even 
ciLgiiicers, are tncrcly, as their name implies—surveyors, who make drawings, and^ write 
reports, but can only at a considerable risk be catrnsied with the task of renovation or 
rq>air. 

"Ln practice, too, the most whiimlcal difference prcyails between the |»olky adopted 
it! different provinces- No Local Government is per tntcrcsied in axchaeotogy. It ia 
occupied with grosser and more material concerns. The rettuh is that the progress or 
suspension of arcliacological work, the decay of priceless trcastircs of art, ihc restoration^ 
sometimes involving ilic proscitndou of exciuisitc palaces and hails—aU depend upon the 
laaie, or interest, or caprice of die Local Governor, who, if in a few rare cases he cserts 
himself in the cause of art and good taste, may on Ute other hand, if he chose, leave an 
indelible and faul mark u^jon tile monuments of his province, or more ffoqncnily, be 
content with leaving no mark at all, 

*Tliii» it has come about that owing to the absence of any central and duly qualified 
advising authority, not merely ate beautiful and famous buildings cfumbling to decay: 
but dicre is ncitlicr priiieiplc nor unity in oonscr^'atlon or repair, while firoin nine ro time 
horrors arc still committed that make the student shudder and tuni grey .. . 

‘The oominuance of this state of affam seems to me little short of a scandal. NWre 
Germany the ruling power in India, I do not hesitate to say that she would be spending 
many lakhs a year on a task to what we have hidicrto rather plumed ouraclves on our 
gencrosiiy in dcvoliitg lU. 6i,ooo> rislwd only a little more tlian a year ago to 88,000 . * , 

*^^'heIl I rcficci upon ihe sums of money that are gaily dispcn.sed for the construction 
of impossible forts hi impossible placesj wliicii are to sustain an impossible siege against an 
imjKRisible foe, I do venture to hope tliai so mean a standard may not again be pleaded, 
at any rale in my time.** 

These noble rellections found eouci’ctc esnression in a set of definite nronos.-ilis 
submitted to the Secretary of State on the 20th Dcecniber tqoo, the chief of vvhieii w<u» 
to eliminate the exiting Wk of tespousihility and system. Aiiniing for the pronosals 
Curzoti’s C^vernment pointed out lliai it was indcferisiblc iltai the (hjvcrnnicMt sliould 
divest themselves of all rrapousihilitiM for the preservation of monuments, which, in tin- 
words of Lord Lyiton, were ^for v'aricty, extent, completeness and lieaiuy unsurpa.<Med, 
perhaps unequalled in ihc w'orld’, and that die Govern mem of India, not the Local 
Adrniiusn-citions, wniild always Ik: held in the judgment of (he civilized w'orld primarily 
responsible for tiwdniaining miaci this great inheritance. They considen-d it umafe to 
trust dial the subordinate govrmmenU would always be willing or able undp the pressing 
exigencies of provincial iiiumcc to devote funds to it. They were satisfied that the 
existing Arcliacologital Surveyors were iiiguffidenily equipped with arcliacological, 
scholarly or profosriunal knnw'ledge to act as independent advisers or investigators and that 
they requi^ to be guided and controlled if their activities were to lead to any useful 
results. The Govcminent, ilicreforc, recommended tiie revival of the peal uf tlte 
Director General, tlte incumbent of which wras to lie u trained explorer combining 


* Letter, 36 Nov. ittgB, Rev. Aiid jVgri., Arch., Jiin. tgot, 5. 
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art;lmcolo«cal knowledge with in^ncering iikiU, He was req aired to 

^upcr%-ision over all the archaroloilcaJ work of llic counlO', v^hcthci; it was that of excava- 

lio^ of pitscrvaiioii or of repair, of ejugniphy, or of the regiatraiion and dcsenption of 

momimcni5 and ancient remains. He would eo-ortimatc and bnng up-io-daic the local 

stiri'cVA and rclwrts and should in addition prescni to Govcninirtit aji 

work The Govcmmenl also pi esscd for an amnal sum of a lakh of rupees for a term o 

ycar3 to he expended in granudu'aiil for the iirchacologieal work of special imi>oriaucc 

t£: proposaU were sanciiotied hy the Secretary of State on the 39th 
roiji* expcrimemalW for a Jive-year term, and, on a recoinmendamm from die ^msh 
Musrnni^din Vla^hall, who liad aheadv worked in Gitixc, south Turkey and Crete, 
w^Xxed tr mUug ill; new post of Director General^ In the announcing 

die apminimait 11 declared that die most imponani fundion ol 
Kcurc that the anriem monuments of the country were f 
thev were not udU^-cd for pun>o!>es w Inch w ere mappropnate or J>nsccm^. 
i-^w*iiicd when required and dial any lesforations wUicJi might atlcmptta were 

liavc 10 make 111 cwmex inn with ® nuiiituiu a con tin nous ix;coJ'd 

cxctTis^ a profeHSianal control over ?i]I collcagu them.* AUkougb 

of U« aerf. of the «7“ PXf Pl “e io i e ncTpmgS^ Lord Ouo>o.i wa, tter- 
consm-ation was accorded the ‘ f " *7nt.-ind studv of purely fndiaii remains, 

sighletl enough to visualize that tus m e ^ (.xcavatbn of old InSiaji cities and in die 
ill die probing of the archaic mounds, in _ ^ ^ ^j- 

copying and reading of ancient j » |uf .m non need in a sijecch delivered 

archacologisui willin future Live * Februa^ lofio, ‘sljould not be set behind 

before the Adatic Sccicty of Bengal on J All are ordered parts 

rcscaich any more than research should be su bcUiml coriscnaiioc ^ 


cquaijy pur uulj 4.^,1 

decipher and to cherish and consent. m.ipped out for the rccoostimtetl 


urea to iniiJieiHciii n, va....... *.v. -- - , . 

who was in addition burijencd with a hciisiied desire totally to scrap, 

an impossible system which U lutd , iiav^ol'Burgi--ss, ivas still wholly in the hands of 
le actual work ol conservation, as rnuld advise but could not guide. 


Tire actual woiit of conservation as ^,,id advise but could not guide, 

the Provincial GoveniJiiciii.s, «lio ri ilic , , nrofcssionally, but admimstraiivety 

'fhe regional .nrvcyoi. w.re mider hn Tire pkmre was 

they continued m i>c accountable had conceived in his Minutc.s and speeches, 

indeed very difTereiit from whai the , * , ^ ^ surprising that he failed 

But Curzon had to light agamsi many heavy odds, atm it is n i ^ 


»Resoliiiioji no. 5i3-6-ii, P'h. i9<w- 


tgoi 
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to overcome many of the prejuttice^ inhetited from a lmi£-establultcd ir^idon. All hu 
colleagues did not see c)'C to eye with him, and even me autlionlies in England were 
strongly op}K}scti lo complete centralization. But one should not be squeamish. Curaon 
m»* W accused of a number of omissions. Bui he had fought and tvon one of the most 
dimeuU battles ever waged for Indian archaeology. No other ruler of India bdbre or 
aflcr him (tas evinced so singte-mitidcd a dcvotlcm to ilic cause of archaeology, and, when 
ail h sait^Jt has to be admitted that he succeeded in rekiiitLliog an atchaeologtcal 
coiL^ictic'c in the country and placing the Archaeological Survey of India fbr the first 
time on a sound and secure foundation. How' tlm foundation was gradually built upon 
by the new Director General and a wiid and imposing structure came to be raised on it 
belongs to more recent history and is narrated in the article which EolJovvs.‘ 


’ Amitn| the significant litcraium on the early huiory of Indian archaeology', mention may be 
made of the following: C. MaHdkam, Aftmir |A# iturum, and cd. (Loitdou tSyfi) eh XV* 
*^ciem India’ Anirtp CLXIX (1S69); A, Conninghain, Arch, Sttn>. /»</., 1, hiti^uction: 

Ja^ abb,, in India', Jw. Sot. XXXIV 1 x 086 ), pp. 555 (r.i Custav-e 

^ 1867}: A F, Rudolf Hoenilc 1 n &«or^jer„>ie 

0/Uu Aimtu .Wj» 5/i^y pt. II; G. fluhter, 'Some nates on Tiast and future archa^oloKical 

PP. «49 if-1 C. E. D. BUck, AWaudiiei m xh, 
lni\^SvrK^t (Lundon, tUgi), eh, XV; *A short hwt^orthc Arehatoluincal Department 

^ m oonncjuim mth and the done by. the PubUe Works Department of the NorihlWcstern 
p^tice, and .In, Vng, Ap. ArcL Surt. DtpL Ind,, A:-IF, ProwKts and OuJfi Ortle, rSocHlooo 

(Ort, tt|Oo); r. W. E^lderuesa'unpubjhhed note, 18 Mar. in Rev, and ^Wri Arch 

ti 9 tHh an^ridged version of which a^trtd^* 

rLSlTifl^ '’‘hit J- Bufgcy, ‘Sketch of arch^gicat 

|Warch tn India diuing hair a «niury * Bamha^ Broach Roj. Asiatk Soc,, The Cotttaan Mmariel 

[DeSd pp of Indian archaeology*, in ladU 
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RETROSPECT 


t; 


‘H E foregoing article will have amply iJiown the wavering nature of tile archaeological 
policy of the Govcmnient in the nhictcenih century even after the acceptance of 
aixcicnt ijiQnuiTieiiLA st responsibility of Ststtc. Xlic t^xicnt of tlmt rcspoi^ibil^y 
had beta variously defiaed oil different occ^ioos^ tx^MnpIc, at times it wa3 thought 
that it wouldbcsufficicni if photographic or other copies of a few mouumcni^ wrrrc prepared. 
In i86a the objective of the new Archaeological Surve)' was "an accurate desen pi ion— 
illustrated b>' platu, mcasurcmcnis, drawings or photographs ^ct by copies of iuseriptioiis-j— 
of such rctnains as deserve notice’. In 187® ®^**^**' dehmiion was elawfatwi ^ as 11 

c<tmplcie search over the whole country and a systematic record and the dcpiption of 
ail arcliitcciura! and other remains that are remarkable for their aniiqmiy or thetr beauty 
or their historical interest*. To Burgess, archaeology was but ihc history of art, and 
during his time architectural studies received greater attenttou than before. The pcreistent 
belief that the archaeological work b this country could be completed wiOuii a speciried 
rime precluded even a j'emotc proposal of placing the SuA'cy-orgams^tion on a ptn^mancni 
footing. Both Cunningham and Burgess recommended, while finally leaving India, the 
aboUl£)ii of the post of the Director General of Arcliacology—pro])0«als wliirJi were 
readily accciued. Another question on svhich no decision was ever j^ached was die 
respective riponsibility of the Imperial and Local Govammeats. Even after Lytton 
declared in 1678 that he could not 'conceive of any claims upon the administrauvc 
toltiativc and financial resouit^ of the Supreme Government more esstmtiaUy ntipen 
than the preservation of the national antiquities and works of art, hardly any concrete 
steps were taken to make the imperial responsibihiy cffccave. M^hen, m *886, a umftcation 
of the three Surveys of northern, southern and wtstem ^dia and of the three foncuoi^ 
of survey, conservation and epigraphy was parily effected^ imder Burgess, die complicated 
administrative machinery rendered the scheme virtually mfructuous. 


^9 
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classes, wliidi lemainea the basis for dassihcauon till igig^ when i ^ 
wmtxi clmngcd circumstances,» In the ficid of epigraphy, two volumes of 
Ii'dXr IndUaium* six volumes o( Epigraphia InJieJ,^ and two voJ^^es and four dm 

lliird volume of the Souih Indka Imcriptms* had been published, b^peatmg the steady 
^d scholSly labour of the cpigtapbists. Tims, survey, esca^^ ion, preserva .on of 

monuments and of antiqmum and epigraphy had bold 

indirectly, in the antiquarian acuviues ra the comity. The declarauon of the bo d 
principle^ by Lord Curzon in igoo iliat *it is, m my judgmmt, ctpiaily out* dni> lo dig 
and dScover, to classify-, reproduce and describe, to cooy and decipher and chemh and 
conserve^ riually laid down what was expected of the Archaeobfsical Survey of Iridu that 
remodcU^ti shortly afttrw.'iirds* 

On die administraiivc side, ui spite of Curzon'a own feelings about Centraliza¬ 

tion, what was actually done was a compromise between the respeenye jurpdiciiom and 
responsibilities of die Government of India and I^cal Goventments. The rc^onal burycys, 
wtulc comioK under the tecbnical oonirol of the Dlmcior Genera of ArvhacoJo^, 
aoDointed bv the Govemmcni of India utidcr CurzonN scheme, were atill to remain under 
.bTadministration of the Local Governments. In addition to the professional advice 


* Anhanhgkal Survg ^ Wi« RtpfU, 1-XXlIl fSimia-^l^tta, tS7t-^7). ,v t < 

■ R. ^ivrll, Uii of Rtmains in th Presnien^ of Madmx, L ^wnes ^iVl.a. u 

VII (Msidrai. i Wu’l; A, Fillincr, Mmumraiat AnHt/uities and ini^ipiiotu ii* fAr , Prevtmt and Otta/i, 
N I S XllTAliali^ad. t8ai); J, Burgess and H. Ck>iisens, Revktd Un of Antitiuanan iff thf 

ttc,, N.l^, XVI (Bombay, 1847); A. Jftea, Liil of AKhitfttural md A^i^ojoguai 
StminsUCoori, N.I.S., XVII (Madras, H, Cfiwcin, UsU of AT:Hquanitn Rnrmiis mifit Comal 

Ptosinai and Hetar, iN.lS., XIX (CaJcutia, 1 ^7); H, Giuwns, firf of .'InJiYuaruw RiomTts m IHs thskHfst 

(Af ,Vic«FwV Tmitfl™, XXXI (GaU'iitta, 1900), ,-r i- -vt t ■ i u ■ 

•The v'ofttincs are published iu Archaeological Survey of India, New Impcnal .Senta, 

♦H. Ode, volumes published PresfmUion of Jifatioiiat Mtmatiunis (Simja-Cakutui, itliti-85). 
iRewjlutkjn dated aist February 1919, Education A, Arehucology and Epigraphy (rcrcrrad to 
below A. and E.), Mar. 1919, 14-17. The da«i!icauou b as follows: I, those moiiimicnta whii b 
from lliclr present con^tbu or tibtodcat or nrcliaealogicat value ought to \x maintained in pcrmanciit 
good repair: XI. those luoiuimcnis which It is now only possible or desirable In save Jrom further 
decay by such measures as the eradication of vegetattim, the exdimon ol water from the wtUb, and 
lilt like; and III, those monuments which, from their advanced stage of decay or lompiiraTivc 
unipiportajicc^ it is impossible or tmficctSHmrv' to prrservt,^ 

'A. Ciiiiutnghani, tnieriptions of dinAa, Cornua Inscripdonum Indiearum, 1 (Calcutiu, 1877); 
J, F. Fleet, hsitipiiotit <if thr Eorfy Cstfifa Kii^s and /Arfr JticrfHWJ, C.I,I., Ill (Calrutin, i88S), 

’The first two volumes were published in N.I,S., Kill and XIV [Ciilniita, iB9a-94), Tlic 
jiib«Kjucnt volumes, IIKXIX 11894-1919), were called SupplcmrnU to the InSan Ajititpuap, 

^In .\.l.S.,TX, X and XXIX ^Madras. 1890-99), 
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of ihc IHreclor General^ the Government of India were to help the Local GovemmenL'i 
by giving grants-in-aid of not less than one lakh of rupees per year' for archaeological 
work of special importance and magnL[i,ide, the rest of the expenditure being met out of 
Provincial funds.* * 

'nic duties expected of the new Director Gencjal^ Mr, Jolin Marshall,* were as 
follows; ‘The most important of his functions is to secure that the ancient monuments of 
the county are properly cared lor, that they are not utilized for purpejses which are 
inappropriate or unseemly, that repairs are executed when required and that any restora¬ 
tions, which may be attemptedt are conducted on artistic lines. But his duties extend to 
the exercise of a general supervision over all arctiacoto^cal work in the country, whether 
it be that of excavation, or preservadoUt or repair, or of the registration and description of 
monuments and ancient remains, or of antiquarian research; he is to assist the provincial 
Surveys in ascertaining and formuladtig tltc s^iedal requirements of each Province; and to 
advise the Govcmmciii of India as to die operations for wliicii special subsidies may he 
allotted from IinpcriaJ funds. He Is to co-ordinate and bring up to dale the local Survey 
and reports; and he is to submit annually to the Government of India a report on the 
progress eflectcd during each financial year,’* 


s. 1902-1906 

Marshall reached India on tlie sand February 1902 and lost no time in esiabliahti^ 
an effective hold over the archaeology' of the country. U would be going into avoidable 
details if we were to recount here, year by year, the tvork of excavation and conservation 
either undertaken by him directly or conducted under his advice, for such details are 
readily available in the Annuai Ruport^ of the ATckamlogpcal Survey of India and the Annual 
fUpoTts of the Provincial Surve^'s.^ His ‘Note on the operations and future conduct of the 
Archaeological Sur\'ey\ dated the 6tb Apnl 1903, shows that within a year he had 
formulated definite principles about excavation, conse^adon and museums, which were 
generally accepted by the Government tn their Resolution dated the yih July 1903.* He 
realized that die prime need at that time utas conservation and excavation, and he 
deprecated the spending of undue time by the archaeological officers on literary research. 


‘ Resoluticm 7 - 6 -la, dated mJi February 1903, which also announced the appointment of the 
Wrector General, tn ihc earlier >raTs the graiits^iii-aid allotted aut of thi? amount included, 
besides conservation and excavation, Msuifance to the Indian Museum and the Lahore, Lucknow, 
Bombav and Madm Museums. Revenue and AgriculJurc (rcfcircd to below as Rev. and Agri,), 

A. and' E,» Feb. 1903, 37-50. (Tlii? and d^ar references in ihe following pages arc to the records 
preserved in the National .Archives of India.) ... 

* Guntwi hirustlf, in his Minutes dated a4th .A^isi recorded; M do not enteriaui a doubt 
that it h essential that the expenditure should remain provincial' (Home, A. and E., Jan, (906, 17). 

* Knighted in 1915, 

*Aiu Rip. Afch. W /Jid„ 1903-03 (1904), pp, 10 imd ti. ^ « . 

•The Pfovincial reports >vcre publbhr^ as ftillows^ At^k^ thf 

and Baluchistan, 1904*05 to igao-at (Pcsha\^Tir, 1905-22); .Jn. Prog, Rip, Supdt. Anh. Sum, Punjab and 
.yordttm Cintr, Igoi to 1920-21 ^Lahore, (903-2®) I d». Png. Rip. A'.-H'. P. and Oadh (later on £/./’,) 
CircU, iBa7-BB toigao-ai {.Allahabad); An, Prog. Rfp. Arck Sutv., SamlirrnCirth^Madras, iBSi to igao-'si 
(Madras, 1801-1921); An Rtp, Ak/i, Sun>. Bmgai (later on EesUrii} Cine/# 1900*01 to 1902-21 (Calcutta, 
1901*22); Aft, Rfp. Arch, Sam. Cintral CifOt, 1919*20 and 1920-ai (Pama, igao-ai), 

* Rev. and Agrt., A, A, and E., Aug. 1^3, 11*13. Marshall^ own summary of thus note may 
be seen in An. Rep. Z). G. Jreh., 1902-03, pt. 1 (*904)1 PP- ^* 3 * 
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AbouL coiistn'aiioii be laid down thai (a) bypothcdcaJ restorations were unwarranted, 
unless they were csseniiai lo ihe stability of a Wilding; (b) original member of a 

building ^ould be preserved in taet, and dctnoliudn and reconstruction shouid lx; 
undertaken only ifihestmclure could not be otherwise maintained; (cj restoration of carved 
stone, cart'cd wood oir piaster-moulding should be undertaken only if artisans were able to 
attain the cxceilencc; of the old; and (d) in no case should mythological or other scenes be 
re>carvcd. These rules have cssenti^y governed the coiiscrvauon-tvorks of the <Sur\'cy 
liU the present day. About excavations Marshall fell that should excavations by such an 
international body of scholars and trained explorers as the Intemattonal Indian Wplora- 
tion Fund, inaugurated in become practicable, the GovemTnent might be content 

Ip let much of this work rest in their hands,* but In the meantime *we shaD endeavour to 
rescue any sites in danger of destruction and carry forw-aid general exploration on a limited 
scale . . . Tlic many adverse ctiticisms levelled at Indian excavations in the past 
should make \m doubly careful not to add to the examples of unscientific work’. Museums 
figured prominently in Ids scheme, and he strongly felt that Govemmem archaeologisis 
should be given some official position in the chief provincial museums. Epigraphy, he 
obsetx'cd, should primarily be the duly of the Government Epigraphist and not of the otlicr 
officers of the Survey, and Dr. Rop of the Madmsa College, Calcutta, should be entrust rd 
with Arabic and Persian insrripiions. The Atmaai Rtports of the Director General were 
to consist of two parts, the first purely official and the second, with a wider scope, aiming 
*ii! supplying the public with interesting and readable accounts of the progress of arehaeti^ 
logical research in India.^ It will couialn clear and accurate accounts of the works of 
rpioration and prewrvation of important buildings and sites, of excavations and fresh 
discoveries and will be illuxtrated. It will also give a rdsumtf of the cpigraphical, 
numismatic, exploratory- and other work of the Department, compiled from the mcciai 
retorts of the Provincial Surveyont and from personal observation'. The Rcsofuiion 
^erred lo above (p, 33) also Impressed upon l^al Governments not to allow excavations 
by incompetent penons, ‘for it is infinitely better to leave antiquidoa undergroimd till 
(ludi (experienced) supervision is available than to destroy in digging them out half the 
evidence lyhich they t^bt afford'. Marshall from the verj' beginning laid emphasis on 
the necessi^ of buildup up a good library for the Survey and eveti in 1903-04 marie n 
prowsion of Rs. ^oooffir me purpose.* 


'In 169$ (he Eleventh Gmgress of Oiientalisu proposed the fonnxtion of an 'india Exuloratloii 
l unil w uch was recottuncitded by the Royal Asiatic Society of Greai Britain and Imlarid. and 
fij^'aiid^^ the pj oposal to the Secretary nf State. The Govcmnricnt of India welcomed the pronu^al 
condjUon Uut no exploration would be undertaken without thcii consent and ihai the oblct i* 
dwDVcT^ would belong to ^ Government, only diiplicaio being taken away, on the analoin of 

^'‘Tn connexion it wus suggestwt that the TiSure 

I rove Act of 1876 should undemo iome amendments (which, liad they come (hrooeh would We 

A. and 3 * 32). Thr <;ori»jd<^ratif>tt uf the ronejgn recuLiliems kd to tbe 

tgoi. 1 and a). andUii* Jhima^y culminated in 
1904 ’Jft ™ Anoent Monuments Prcscrvahoti Act (below, p, 33), 

* C^rronV remark on ihb proposaJ was; '1 devoutly hope not The last thiiiB' that wr unni U 
Ihr will. , ,p,dc in hi. haid. lil rnnevatt on/ ow SfoL' ' 

1 A* ^ GcJitral Ajxhacotogitiit Librani' now^groAvn into an in^dtudon unicuc of h\ kind m 

Jw of periodicals onindology and hblory, archaroloft^ 

parts of the World. \o cfforti are spared to keep it up to date. \?ritij«H in toSo' 
Marshall catlcd it tlie best archacohigicnl library in India wrhiim in At!',* T r- ■ 
Rrv^ling Pa,t {London. 1939), p, 31. If it m foimcei. ;ea^ baS. it is 
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An cfTectivc cart of monumctiu such as was comcmptaLcd under dti: r^eime of 
Ourzon presupposed the assumption of some legal powers by the Govemmcni, parUcuEacly 
m rcg^l to those which were owned by private panics. In 1898 Lord El^n had obtained 
irom the fi)ecretary i^btaie the regulations about monuments and antiquities obtaining in 
Urecce and Itmy. The Govemntciu of India became particularly alive to the question 
when their notice drawn to the rifling of liie Buddhist remaim In the Swat valley 
and me attempt made by an adventurer, under the pretext of a mission from a foreign 
scientific society, to remove ccriatn wall-paintings from Pagan and 'drafted a brief bi\i 
ased on the c^tu^ English Acts and embodying certain provbious whicJi have iuund 
place m recent le^slatton in regard to antiquities in Greece and Italy’. The Gov‘crnmcnl 
ot Bcn|fa] had judeed independciinly taken up the question of legislating on die subioct in 
1^0; Its provisions were utilized in the dr^t bill, which was circulated to all Local 
Governments, Collectors, Commissioners and Archaeological Survcyois for remarks. 
VuluiiuiKms comments were received from all quarters,' and after taking dian into 
comidcraiion, the Government sent the draft to the Secretary of State for approval on the 
28th May 1903. assuring him that ‘we desire, as far as possible, to avoid all resort to 
cQmpui^ory prociecdsj^ aiid we tliink lhai die hill we have prepared will enable us to 
^atu the objects m view without recourse to action that might be resented as oppressive*,* 
t- becrctary of Stale, in kia Desj^aich of ihc t4tb August 1905, having given his consent, 
the AiicieiU Monuments Preservation Act was passed in 19(14 *10 provide for the preserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments, for die exercise ot control over traffic in antiquities Lid over 
excavation in certain places and for the protection and acquisition in certain coses of 
ancient monuments and of objects of archaeological, Jiistorical or artistic interest’, 

h recalled that in 1899 the Secretary of State, in his Despatch dated the 

i8di \^y 1899, liad sanctioned an archaeological organization of five circles and an 
cpigntp^l Jot a period of five years (above, p. 25). In 1902 it was decided to appoint 
iui architKl for Muhammadan, buildings in north India and at the same lime to ettend 
the iuri^ietbn of the PanJab Survey over the United Provinces in respect of archaeological 
w-ork other dian architecture. It was also decided to attach Rajpuiana and the Central 
Proimccs to the Bombay Circle and to give an Assistant to the Surveyor there.* As the 
i«nod of five years, for wliich the scheme had been sanctioned, was about to expire 
Mai-siLall, in his note dated die iSth April 1904, pleaded for tltc retention of the Survey 
on a permanent basis. 'I may', he said, ‘refer at the outset to an illusory belief to which 
expression hits ofteri been dven tliat a time would soon come when the Archaeological 
biirvey might be disbanded and the work of conservation, if not complete, accomplished 
through the agency of the Public Works Department. Tiiat time Ims receded further 
year by year, and die phantom might now, once for all, be laid to rest . . , Tlie work 
of the archaeological orRccrs is of a kind which cannot be discharged by any other existing 
agency and it can only cease if the Government cease to admit tlietr respoiLsibilify for tlS 
preservation of the ancient remains of die country,’ Tim note was approvecl by the 
Government and forwarded to the Secretary' of State o« the 26th May 1904, recommending 
the retention of the Survey on a permanent basis and soliciting a temporary extension 


' or the comments the most ititcresftmgfrom our point of view werethosc by the .^rohaeological 
Superintendent of Madras, who rightly su^esicd that archaeotogical officers should be given some 
ptnition in the Act, as not all District Mamstratn, wlio were to be given wide jMwers, were likely to 
lake ijiterest in archaeological matters. This was ruled out, as ’Local Governments will naturally 
coinuU the Provincial Archaeological Surveyor*. This need not be laid down in the Act'. 

■ Re\'. and Agri., A, A, and E., Jun. 1903, t-i5. 
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till the iieccssar) consultauons with the PrtiviuciaJ Govcnimeiiti were complete. The 
Secrctan- of Stale, in hii Despatch dated the iigdi July 190^ sanclicincd the cxtciisimi, 
still hoping that withiii ten or uftcen years a smallcf sian would sulBcc, tf it was lujcessary 
10 retain the Survey at all.' 

TJic quesdcti was further reviewed for more than a year, and on llie gih November 
1905, the Government of India wrote to the Secretary of State that 'althougli the first 
object of the present opemtiom of the Depanment—that U to say, the nesioratioii of 
monumcius of first-rate historical or archaeological iimjortance-Hmay be attained in 15 
or 20 years, die pennanciit conservation of these and of monuments of secondary interest, 
the prosecution of exploration and research' and the adininistraiion of tlie .Ancient 
Moiiumcms Act will sul! render an Arcitacological Deparitneat necessary' and that 'it Is 
accordingly proposed that tlie establishment of tlw Department be placed on a permancin 
basis*. 

Following the Despwtcli of the Secretary of State dated the -iSth January 1906, 
appmving (he proposal, the Government of India, in tlicir Resolution dated! the 28th 
April 1906, annoitjiced that die Survey wa» placed on a permanent and improved footing. 
The appendix to ihc Resolution laid down the sanctioned strength of the Dejiartment and 
their respective jurisdictions as foUows: Director General of Archaeology and Goveminent 
Epigrapnist (in lieu of the Govemmeni Epigraphlst in Madras) for the whole of India j 
Superintendent of the ^Vcstcm Circle,* coveniig Eombay, Sind, Hyderabad, Central 
India and Rajputana; Supertu ten dent of the Southern Circle, covering Madras anti 
Coorg, and an attached Assisiani Superintendent for Epigraphy; Superintendeni and 
Archaeological SurvTyor of ihc Northern Circle, covering the Uiuicd Provinces, Fanjab, 
Ajmer, Kjwlumr and Nepal;* Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of the 
Eastc^ Circle, covering Bengal, Assam, Central Provinces and Berar (till now in the 
fembay Circle); SuiKnoicDdcm of the Frontier Circle, covering the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan;* and Superimendent of the Burma Circle.* 


'Rev* and Agri., A A, and E., Jun. 1904, 29*32, 

of Asihtani SuperiMEcndctjl, Wnterti Circle, was to continijc. 

iw-» Province* Cireln and (he appointment ol 

tvfc« omeen, t^tr for Hmdu md Buddhisf and tbc otlicr mth loecial an hltcsrtufal 

tftunW, had been eflftetcd in .goa, An. R,p, D. G. Anh,, iqo^ p“ iTeiwO □ 

a citkf Cumin^ofl^ and Agent to the GovcrriOd^^ncml in the'rC.-W. F, Proidnu 

umpoicd Iii|t Dr Aurd Sfciii of the Indian Education^ Service, prevtoiuly RqHitrar of tlie Paniil 
bnnemty. Prn.apal of the OnentaJ College, Lahore, and PriiTcU of X: Madrn^ 

orEdacalion and AridiaeologicaJ Suffer for N-W F ^S^*and 

a r r proposal« perso^m sS^^rotdy 

uttec ftitjrr for Crutfai Aata in In rmn ^ ^ ^ 43 44 ) ^started 

SKi» I^ni, iramfcmTto llic Arcluralopc^TuroWH J A’^iSTfL^F h ■ " 

CliKlMW..in general Sttte. wilhii tht mpeclivc 

,«««d.o, ror .he ™,W „fi^coog oBicoo, .h.^sSt.^iwSLTA.fc^y'l^.'J?™ S S'’ 
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FIFTT TEARS OF THE ARCHA£0LOGICAL SURVEV OF JHDIA 

3. lgofi-1921 

By 1906 the Survey liad eome into ils own: it had been established mi a permanent 
basts, its policies had been well-delinedj and the Government had armed itseir with legal 
powers for the preservation of monuments and care of anticjuitics. The strength of the 
superior staff r^ained virtually the same In the following years cxc^t the addition, in 
1910, of an Assistant Superiniendent for headquarters to enable the Director Genei^ to 
depute an officer from time 10 time to assist in the supervision of the Indian Museum. Tlie 
formative period of the Surv'cy being now 4>vcr, our review of the sub^qiteni period may 
be confined to only a few salient facLi. 

A conference of orientalists, held at Simla in July ij)i t, was somewhat critical ofihe 
activities of the Survc)',* Exception was taken ihat arcHacoIogical information appeared 
in an English journal before it had been issued in India. It was also recommenoed that 
young Indians should be encouraged to learn the principles and practice of architecture 
so as to become private architects or occupy poais in the Department and that the 
appointment of enmperent Indians 10 the Department should be encouraged, for it was 
felt that no steps had been lakcu to bring forward Indian talent.* 

In 19 (S the Govern men I were once more senouily cousldering the ntxxssity of 
deccntraliaiog certain Departments on financial and other grounds. So for as archaeology 
was concerned, die post of the Director General was to be abolished and replaced by a 
professor of ar^aeology, to be attached to a ptxiposcd oricnial research institute. It was 
pointed out that the decision was not based on reasons of economy pu fact the Government 
were prqiarcd to spent] more on archaeology) but on grounds of rfSetency. Itisunncccs* 
satv to record here the details of ibis episode, and it would suffice to say ttiat the Secretary 
of State, in bis Despatch dated the 3 tn December 1911, finally declared ibai it would not 
be prudent to abolish the office of the Director General, and the Goverameni created two 
scholarships for the training ofSojukril scholars In addition to the two existing since 1903, 

In 1915 Marshall prepared a note reviewing tltc archaeological pn^ess in the 
country, which wto published under GovernmenL Resolution dated the sand October.* ft 
was a masterly summary of all branches of the activities of the Survey and lairl down the 
policia that had gtiidea them.* 

The year 1917 saw an important addition to the technical smingth of the Survey 
w'ith die appoinimcoi of an Archaeological Chemist. Next year an Assistant Director 


^Can/rretict of Oiiintatists iitiiudittg Altatajos and Arfftamiogj Con/erertaf Juiy t&JI (Simla, igiij. 

•Ill 1905 ii had bren decided that Superintendents were to be normally rrcruiied in England 
and Assisiant Superintend cuts in India (Rev. and Agri., A, A. and E., Mar* 1905, The 

dcciiion was not strictly adhered to, for in tgoG we find an Assistant Suptrinlendeai being recruited 
abroad. In tgi t, it was reiterated that 'the fariutch in which Indian «Jiotar> have been most 
successful ii epigraphy and that it would be iiiadvhabte at present to hold out hopes for IndLms to be 
employed in nigher grades of the Department in a degree* (Edn., A, A. and E., Oet. igti, 

t^9t), Shortly later, there was a uropeisil of separating the functions of conservattun and researrh 
and entrusting each to either ofihe Circle officers, but it was ultimately ruled out (Edit., A, A* and E., 
Juji. 1913, 

•Edhi., A A. and E., Apr, toifi, f4*>ai. 

♦It was aluo published in a bookTiirm, Jndioif Aftksiologkat rJI/J(Calcutta, igtfi). Of 

particular interest is the enunciadtin of tlie principles of conservation, which may be reproduced here, 
‘Ai to the policy which haa been pursued in the treatment of these and other buildings, the Government 
of India am fully alive 10 the deplorable harm that may be done in the name of lestoration, and. 
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Gentry was flppoinicd, Ki» daigiiation being changed to Deputy Director Gaienil in the 
following year. 

Tlir Montagu-Chcltnsford Refonm of 1919 brought about noiewonh> thajigcs io 
die admmiatraiion of arrhacolog)' aa in other directioM. The Devolution Rota of 1911, 
pving efibci to ihc dasaificau-oii of subjects contcinplalcd in ihc GoverntixctU ol imiia 
Act, i9i9> laid down archacalog>' as a Central subject.' 


4, 19:11-1928 

The constitutional reforms had far-reachmg conscqu^ccs on the ot^nizaitoii of 
the Surx'cy. The expenditure on archaeology was notv cniirdy Ccnlralizcd. True, the 
Provincial* * Govenixncnts ivcrc still to remain in executive control of the archaeological 
jialT, but they were to act only as agcitts of the Centra! Government in this behalf, 
even that conirol was done away with in the next fov years. The only archaeological 
function left with the Provinda! GovernmenU was (be statutory power of declaring 
monumciits protected. 

In the same year the oid Eastern Circle was renamed Central Circle, and a new 
Eastern Circle, with headquaners m Calcutta, was created. 

Other reforms in tlie Survey tvere also forthcoming. The cadre of die Departmcni 
was augmented by the addition of a Superintendent for Epigraphy, a Supenutendent for 
the Arc Iiaeo logical Secdoni Indian Museum, tw'o Assistant Supeiin ten dents for Epigraphy 


except in &t>cdal ciicumai'ances, arc opposed to its bciug undeitahcji. It is rcCJiigntzcd, however, that 
there arc cotisidcrado&s of a social, political and dlmaUc character vvhkh must always br taken 
iiiio account, and that in this counuy, iu particular, it is tmpTacticHblc to lay down onr Jaw which 
will be j^plkable lo every ease. Thus a distinction is drawn oeiwrcn the older Buddhiit, Hindu and 
Jain edifices on the one hand, and the more mtalem erections of the Muhammadans ou the other; 
and in the Caw of the latter the view is taken that a policy of limited restoration is someitmei not only 
rfofirablr hut justihed on the ground that the art of the original huildeis is still a Jiving art. It is held 
also, that in the case of monuments which are still sen’ing the porpose for which they were buili, 
whctlwr they he Hindu tempies or Muhammatlan mosques or tomfo or palaces where errcmoniid 
ftmetiorof arc still performed, (liem are frequently valid reasons for resortingto more extensive measures 
of repair t^i would be desirable, if the hmldings in question were maintained merdv as antiquarian 
relics. With [Ilcsg reservatiom, however, the object which Ctiwrnmcni «t before theTmebTs Is not 
to reproduce whai has Ikcii defaced or destroyed, but to save what is left from further iniTtry or decav’ 
and lo prescive it as a national heir-loom for posterity.* 

• EntO; 3& of die Gmtral list. This should be read with entry 6 of the Pitivindal Jirt, which was 
as rolfo«>: Public works mduded under the Mowing heads, namely: , . , care of hUtoricril 
mtmnmcms with the exception of aocitm motniments as defined in section 2 (i) of the Ancfonl 
.\foiiumenU Prciervaiion Act 1904, ivhich are for the time being declared to be proiccted monu- 

Sm“fo foe Sui InrSi ’ ^ Govc^-Gerieml in Coimril muv. l,y nofo 

^Uun m tire Gaw tie oflndia, removT any such monument from the optradim of this exceotinn ♦ 
THre respowiWJity of the Central Goveromrnt was therefore limited to pSTS 
fi**^i*^* 111 die Provmdaj Cfovrrmnents; thus, in away, the prnvtsions of the Constltudorl 

f torwhadowrd. In actual practice no IVnvmcial Gowrararnt is known <«i have 

^ unprotected monmiwms or in excavafom, the posidou rebtiug m which 
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two actditxoiial Assbiani Su^rintcndeuu.' The Govcntnient also laid down tKat 
forty per ccm of the service will Dc Europcjuis, the rest being ludiaua.* * 

Two yean later, in ^9^3] Ihc Indian Rctrenchmeiil Cojnmtttec recommended that 
the total provision for arcltacolog)’ should not exceed ten hUdw of rupees, and die budget 
of the Survey was largely reduced.* But archaeology had b the meafiiiiiic made 
uhciiomcnal progress; the Indus civilization had been discovered, and (he history of 
India had been thrown back by two thousand years. No government could but take 
cognizance of such outstanding discoveries, and tnembers of the legislature wanted an 
assurance that lack of adequate hnancca would not stand in the way of extensive explora¬ 
tions, In 192^-26 die gram for explorauon was increased to ninety two thousand rupees, 
lu be raised to two lakhs and a half in each of die two subsequeui yestrs.^ To cope witli 
the extra work, an Exploration Branch, consisiiug of a Deputy Director General and 
tbi'ec AssUtaiii Superintendents (one of them subsequently designated as Special Oflieer) 
were sanctioned in 1926-27, 

The necessity of increased fieldwork was realized on all hanfh. It was felt in some 
quarters that if research and excavation were to be conducled. an a scaic etunraensurate 
with the potentialities of die country, more was needed than Government action and 
Gtiveniment funds, and it was accordingly proposed that something in the nature of an 
Indian archucologtcoj instiuiuon fund, to receive grants-ln-aid from the Government of 
India and, if possible, the Pmv’iiicial Govcmmccis, and to be augmented by annual 
subscriptions, sWuId be organized. It was also said that <udi a fund would give the 
Survey 4 secure aimual income free from the aeddents of vote |n the lepsJaturc and would 
enable it to go ahead with its plans of a« cxcavalion-policy over a series of years, 
for V hcaicvcr rctrcnchmcut is in the air, archaeological cxploratioji b one of I he fiisi 
subjects that is bound to suffer,'* However, the matter was not pursued 10 any great 
extent. 

As an additional fiUtp lo excavations, k was simukuiieously proposed that foreign 
imtitutiom should be given sufficient fadlitics and inducement, in the form of a sharc 
of the excavation-proceeds, to send out aichacdogical missions to Urn conntr)-. Thk 
necessarily led to a consideration of tltc relevant sections of the Ancient Monumcnia 
Preservation Act, and inddetually other sections, so that they could be made more 
responsive to changed circumstances. Goutg ahead of our narrative for a while, it may 
be stated that ultimately it was mainly the section dealing with excavations tliai was 


'The strength of the Survey, thu* rtconstjiuted, was as folbws: Director General; Deputy 
Director Generali Ociverrrmcjjt HpjgraphhtJ Siipcriiitejidenl for Epigraphy; ihree A^istant Siiperio- 
ten den is for Epigraphy; /Vrchacolopcal Chenusl; Siiwrimendent, Archneob^cat Sec non, Indian 
Muieutn; eight Circle SupcriniendenU; two Assistanl Superintendents (respectively for the Westem 
and Central Circles); Assuianl Superintendent Ibr GcntrjJ India and Rajputana; and two Assisiani 
Superintendents as reiieive. The oflice of the Epigraphist for Arabic and Persian inscriptions was, 
at fcfbre, U> be held qdi a part-time bask, and the special post for Stein was to continue. ■Die post 
uf Deputy Director General w'as made permanent (Edn., A. and E., Jnl. 1921, J-g). 

* Kescamiim dated 14111 June 19* 1 (EdiLi \ A and E., Jun. rgii, S'*J ); Mo subsequeni orfm 
on the reacrvatiim of quota for Europeans and Indians are avaibblc, and it stems to have died a 
h£ituraJ dtulfai 

*Edu. and Health, Deposit, A and E., May, 19*3,12-1^ 

♦To have 4 eomoirativc idea, if may be stated here that Uie explnration-grant ^>1- the year 
i35U-53 was Ra. 2,37,700. and these arc days when money Fetches far less than wliai il did In 1925- 
*D.G.A, F.’SyV of 1915*26. 
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amended in 193:1, thus enabling tbe Government to frame rules (or regulating excavarions 
by outsiders under a licence from the Director General/ 


Sir John hlarahaJi relinquished the ofhcc of Director Generate wluch he liad held 
for over iv/entydx years, on the 61I1 September 1928 and was placed on special duty for 
writing a series of monographs on Mohenjo-chiro, HarappS, Taxila, Shnchl, Min^u, 
Delhi, Agra and Multdjt/ He was at the same time to hold charge of the excavations at 
T^la and to co^itHnate the results of the operations of the Survey at the Indus and other 
allied sites. He retired on tlte igilt March 1931 but was re* *cmploycd on special duty. 
He finally left India on the 15th March ^934. 

Tlie above pages will have amply sfiown how much Indian archaeology owes to Sir 
John Marshall. In the sphere of exploration, the operations during the first two decadeii 
of the centuty were almost entirely confined to Buddhist sites, the notabic cxccpdom being 
the excavaiioiu at Ehlt^ PapUlputra fwith funds provided by a pliilanihrophistl and 
Taxila. The justification for this predlleciion for Buddhist remains svas, according to 
Marshall himself, twofold: in the first place, thanks to the Gliinesc pilgrims and the 
researches of earlier archaeologists, more was known about tliis class of remains than 
any otlier class, and it was tliought safer to start with these before groping in the dark; 
secondly, spectacular finds as were to be obtained at Buddhist sites were indispaisablc for 
securing fuiandat support and public mierest/ However, with the discovery of the 
protohietonc civilization in die north-west India Marshall rose to the occasion and rightly 
dK'crtfid an appreciable part ol'die resources of the Survey to the intensive excavations 
of the two key-sites and to a extensive survey of Sind and Baluchistan, which brought to 
light siics not only of the Harappa culture but of other earlier and later pFotohisioric 
culturcs/ At the same dme, later sites in die heari of India continued to receive their 
tlue shaie of attention. The constitution of the Exploration Bntncli was a fidfilmerit of 
the t eal need of the moment. Ii b not insignificant that the valuable work of the Branch 


' .Asenqumeja^sometimes rccdved about the rules governing the excavations in Todia, eicirojct 
from the rule? relating to excavations in irrotcctcd areas, so far as they relate to the distributioa of 
antiquities, are reproduced here: 'Antiquiiiei found by a licensee in the area in respect of which 
the licence U held shall he dbiKised of by the Central Government after coiunltation with the Director 
General or, if in any case he thinks fit to appoini a Comimtlec to advise on the subject, after 
coandtatiou with such Committee. The disposal of such antiquities shall be subjea to the fotlowing 
requirements t fa) human relics of historical anti religious importsoicc and any objects, which in the 
npioion of ihe GeiUral Government are of natinnai importance or are indispensable fcr the scientific 
compkicne^ oftht; National Museum or for the purpow: of illustrating the art «f ilie emmtry shall 
remain ihe property of Govcmmenl and shall be leuincd tn India; (bj subjeri to the jHxwisions of 
clause fa), (he hoensec shall be pcnmitcd to reiaio such porttou of such antiquitim os will he sulfideiit 
in the opimcin of the Gcutial Government 10 recompense him for tltc expenditure incurred in thr 
of his operations under the licence; (c) antiquities retained by Govcmnicni thall be distributed 
m acxKBdancc with the procedure for the Umc bring applicable 10 the distributiun of anriq ill ties 
rccovicred by the .Archaeological Department.* ^ 

'Ofthese, the following have been published: Mahtnjv-Jwo mul lAe linlits 4 vuls, 

{^J^iidun, 1931); of S&eht^ a voii, (Delhi, 1940); and Ttiri/a, 3 voli. [Cambridge. sq'ilJ. 

Ow monograph on Harappil u by M. S. Vats, £xeamthfi$ at flarappi, a vol*. (Delhi tOAo) 

* Marshall in Cummiug, op, rf/,, p, 34. ' 

♦ H. Hargreaves, ExeatMttimf in sJucMitaa^ 1925 , Mem. Arch. Swv, Ind., ito, S5 (I9» 

An An^ohgkal Tour in Wnoriitm andNorUum Babuhiitan^ Mem. Arch. Svuv. Ind, no.' 

An AnJtaiologicfd Tour in llpptr Smi mi aijaunt Hill TraeU, Mem. Arch. Surv, Ind., no. 

An ArfliMologicd Tour ut Uodrosia, Mem, Arch, Surv. Ind. no. a«t (loftil- N O 
Expluratimt in Sind, no. 48 (1934). 1 ■ ■ 


1); A. Stein, 
37 (1929)J 

42 (1930J; 

Majumdar, 
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came to a cessation only four years after \’[ani}nd] had relinquished the siewardshin of the 
Survey. 

Of late much lias been said about the inadequacy of the excavation-technique of 
Marshall and his associates. To say that the Inton standard was not behind wliai 
contemporarily obtained in the Mcar East is no doubt an answer to the charge, but 
European archaeology had by then fully rccoguiied the piiuciple and importance of 
stratified excavation and put it into extensive practice. The fact is that workers in India 
had not thought it uccessaxy to maintain contacts witli their foreign counterparts. 

Apaii from the tactics, the strategy u alike open to criticism, £>r no attempt was 
made to tackle diflercnt clas^ of sites spread all over die country so as to obiairi n^ional 
culturc'-indicc!!; Stone i^g^e investigation remaiuetl virtually unknown. 

But it b easy to iudulge in finding fault with methods, which might have aiuwered 
tile needs of India at that lime, for what was then required was more the .'iwakening of 
interesi in her past among the public than the satisfaction of the profcssJoiiaEs demand 
for specialized knowledge, Mothing sliort of vast excavated remains, such as one ftnds 
at Mohenjo-daro, Taxila, S^ath and NaLaiid^, with equally \’a5i yields of excavated 
objects, would make ihc people realize wftai excavaiioiLS could bring to light, and the 
same remains true to a laf^ extent even today. 

Hie acliicvcments of Marshall in the directicn of rescuing monuments from decay 
and saving them for posteiiiy remain unchallenged. His Note prepared only one year 
after hb arrival in India (above, p. 31) shows the great insight he acquired wilhm a 
remarkably short time into the problems of preservation under Indian conditions, Hb 
repeated insistence on the arustic aspect of conservation, without impairing ilie oriifiiial 
features of a btiildingiL his differential ion between tlie rcquircmeiUs of early and medieval 
monuments, as elaborated in his Note of 1915 ^above, p. 35). the care with which he 
revived and tended die gardens around mooumnits, the effective precepts on repairs 
rrnbodi ed in hb Manual — all show hb aesthetic yet practical approach to the 

problems of conservation. Hb power of organization and capacity for holding high the 
prestige of lib Survey under all circunuitaiicrs enabled it lu emerge safely oui of many a 
critic^ situation. 


5- 192®-'1)37 

Marslmll was succeeded as Hircctor General by Mr, H. HarOTcaves on the 8th 
Octol^r >938. Tile policy and affairs of the Survey continued as before, and fruitful 
explorations were conducted in Shid, On tlie administrative side, he proposed, in I93®i 
the abolition of the office of the Superintendent for Hindu am! Biiddlibt Monuments at 
Lahore^ its substitution by an .Assistant Superintciidcni attached to the Frontier Ctrcle 
and the rcdcsignadon of me Superintendeni for Muliammadaii and British Monuments, 
Agra, as Superinieiidctit, Northern CSrclc, Tiicse praposals, accepted by the Govern* 
meal aliorily after hb reiircmem In 1931, liad the merit of bringing these two Circles into 
line with the other Circles m t)iat the dbtriburion of duties became gcograpliical 
Irrespective of the denominational afltliaiiotis of the monuments, 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi assumed cliargc of Director Generalship on the 
•zqth July 1031. By then a world*widc economic depression had overtaken India, resulting 
in an all-round rrlrenchmcnt in expenditure, the axe of which fell lieaviJy on the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, The number of superior officers was drastically curtailed from tweatyniue 
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to (he EbcploT^ttoti Btantih vvas done away wiiii, u lar^c number of subordinate 

posts, including seliulaiships, were cut down and funds of nomial work w'err curiailcd; 
in fact, ibc budgei of the Survey was reduced to a mere s<ihsisteiu e- alio waner The hard 
blows luid jiaturally a mppling elTect on the activities of tJir Departjncjit; the Ataitmi 
lUporti WTn* allowed to fall into uiTcars, till an oflicer liad lu l>e appointed in i$3.5 to clear 
up tlu' accumulated arrears, 

On iJic tSt June 1935 the Director Generalship passed to Mr, J. F. Bfakision. At 
that time ctMuititutional morms were once more in the air. The Govemmctit of India 
Act of 1035 included ‘aticient and historical ntonuntents; archaeological sites and remains' 
in the Federal list, this time without any corresponding entry iti the Proviiiciat list. 
Following tikis, in 1937, the Central Government assumed all powers vested In the 
Provhici^ t^ovemmenw under the Ancicui Mcmaincnts Preservation Act, thus reiirt'ing the 
latter of the only surxiving^ fiutcUou they still held in the administration of archaeology. 
Sind, now a separate Province, was detached from dte Wes tern Circle aini added to 3 ie 
Frontier Circle, and with the separation of Burma from Indio, the archaeological 
organization of duit countiy became Independent. 

An ck'cxit, not directly coitcerned ^viih the liistoty of the Sun'cy, may be mcntbncd 
here. In 1933 Markliani and Hargreaves surveyed the museums and arwgallericsi 
of India on behalf of the Muscui^ Assodatiou of the United Kijkgdom with fukancial 
scssisiancc provided by the Gamete Corporadon of New YorL I'lieir leport,* besides 
containing a complete dircctoFy of museums in [ntUa, Uve last of its kind,* brought into 
prominence the backwardness of ihe mu$eum*movcn)mt In India, ascribed to the 
of trained curatoiship, centralized direction, adequate ihianccs aiul other factors. To 
the Government of India the report recommended the prov'isonof greater (manciat assistance 
for (he better museums; the appointment of an Inspector General of Museums with 
European cxiM tieJicr for a period of at least three years; the training of a qualified Indian 
officer to succeed the Inspector General; the gram ofscbolandiips for the training ofcuratois 
and giving opportunities and fecilities for training; the provision of a new constitution for 
the ladlati Museum, indisputably the largest museum of India, to allow of the ap|>oiiitineiii 
of a full-time pcrmaiieni Directoi- in charge of the whole Museum, with permanent 
full-time keepers for each section; and die revival of the standing ccinmtttee on museums^ 
as recommended by the Museums Conference of 1912, a product of the Cotiferencc of 
Orientalists of igii (above, p. 35). The findings of Markham and Hargreaves w'cnt 
unhreded, no doubt largely on account of the fact that, except the few' museums for which 


' Director Cjcncral; Deputy Director General; Govemmem Epif^raphut; Supermteudent fur 
Epigraphy; Asaistanl SuperintcDdcnt for Epigraphy: AFchiiealogical Chemist; seven Circle 
.'Suf^ntcadents; four Aasisutit Supcrinlendentj; Curator, Cctitrai Asian Amiquitica Miuciun; 
Awisunt Engineer; anil rewrvist. MarshoU’s special appuintment and the part-time appointmenl 
i>r the Eptgraphbt for Arabic and Peruan inscriptioits -wefr to ctmiitiiie. The Snperintendentships of 
the Eastern CUreJe and Indian Museum were eomhined but wure n-scpiirated Ui 19391. The 
posts were retrenched; Deputy Director General for Eapjoraiion; five Assistant Superintendents 
(including one for Epigraphy, one for Exploration, Special Officer for Exphiradon, one general 
and one reaervUt}; one Assistant Afchaeoiogicjii GienmtSotu: Asshtaiit Engineer; and Superintendent, 
Archaeolugtcol Section, Indian Museum. 

* S, F. Markham and H. Hai^avcs, Afiucumj a/India (London, 1936^ 

* orlate, at the instance of UNESCO, the Govemmcni of India have undcrtakr-ti to preptiire 
an up to date directory of mtueoms, and thi- work has been cmmaied to on officer of the Department, 
The fiisi dircciory of mturunis seems ir< have been prepared also by an oinccrof the Department in 
1911 in eumiexiun with the Conferetta; of Oricntolfsts (above, p, 35). 
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ihf ^vcmment of IndiR were respoiuiblc, the diief museumit were the charges of (hr 
Provinciai Govetmnents and that the G^avcmincm of India had no, and even now do not 
Itavc any* bintUog authonty in mattere concerning them. Today the offierts in charge 
of aU principal museums are alive lo their responsibilities, bin, as Ihe report cmpluuuzed, 
‘finance is indeed the key of India*® museum development; it is Impetess to expect a 
great movcmeni on fantastically low budgets*. 

Reference has been made ilwve (pp. 37-38) to the amendment of the Ancient 
Monuments Preserv'ation Act, so as to induce outsiders to undertake excavation in India, 
Taking advantage of the new concessions, the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Art jointly sent out an expedition to India in 1935 to 
excavate Chanhu-daro in Sitiri,’ 


(>■ t937->5t53* 

On the 'itst March 1937 Ran Bahadur K, M, Dikshit aMuincd charge of the Dirtcior 
Generalstilp. Tlte Ilnandal position was gradually imjimving, and the Survey was in a 
porilion once more to plan hs activities, tliough on a restricted scale. One of the fini things 
to receive Diksliifs attention was an exploration of tlmse parts of Sind which had been 
IcR uncovered by the previous survey (above, n, 38), but the explomtion-pany, which 
slarttrd work in November 1938 in the western nilUimcts of Sind, met with a tragic end 
at die hands of dacoits, resulting In the death of its leader and infuries 10 its other 
members, 

In tlic ^ine year, the Gov-t^meut decided to invite a foreign expert to report on 
matters relating to future excavations. The choice fell on Sir Ijconaid Woolley, the terms 
of reference being to advise out ft) the most promising sites or areas for excavation; ta) the 
best mciKods and ag^encics for actitcving the speedy and fruitful dcvelopinem of exploration- 
activities in general, consideration in rliis regard being had not only to GovemmeiU but 
lo non-official agencies such as universiiics, learned societies, etc.; ;3) the bed method 
of t rattling, or selecting officers for exploration-work; and f.j.) any general points bearing 
on die fiidd of rxploratioii and excavation. 

Sir Leonard stayed in India from the fitli November 1938 to the nth February 
1939, during wtuch he vultcd fortyflve places, and ilmrtly afterwards submitted hb report, 
which tvas virtually a wholesale courlemnauon of the activities of ihe Depanntmt except 
in Jibe direction of conservation of standing inonucnrnla, for which he was all praise, and 
epigrapliy, about which he hiid nothing to say. Hr rrgardrd ihc consrrv-ation of excavated 
remains and the mainienance of site-museums as wasteful and futile for the scholar and 
layman alike. Hb remarks about I he quality of excavations and the selccrion of sites were 
also ihoroughly end cal. 'The policy*, he obsrrv'cd, 'of dispersing the funds avuitabte for 
excavation into small grants for work on a mulriplidty of dit^, the idea of which seems 
lo be that it should giv'c the Illusion of great activity on ihe part of the Department, was 
fatal to what should have been the main object of excavation, i.c. the cstaolishmcnt of a 
typological sequence of andquiucs.’ .Further, *on almost every site 1 visited there was 
evidence of the work having^en done in an amateur fashion by men anxious to do well 


'£,J. H, Aiackay, Exfotialiotu 1935-36 (New Haven, 1943 J. 

^' Our review should have ended with 1959, on the 9 ist February of which year the Aiehaeologi- 
cat Survey of India compleicd fifty yean of its coutmued existmce, but the eventn of the following 
year are nciug included here for the rake (tf completieiief*. 
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but not sufficiently trained and experienced to kn(>^v what good work is.' Tbe tendency 
of lint attempting to dig down to the lower levels by removing structures of the uppw ones 
WHS deprecated. Among bb recommendations wT-ne ihe ap^inrmcnls of an Adviser tin 
Archaeology, 'who could deal with all (lie poitm at iwuc’ and two prehistorians (called 
protobisfonaii^ by him) specializing in the aniiquiiies of the Stone He also fell that 

greater incentive should oc held out to encourage foreign and Indian hwtitution* to take 
part in excavation. 

Some parts of Woolley's report were definitely based on hurried olwervadoii anti 
an imp^eci appreciation of Indian requiremaits, and (he cemaiks a^ut the quality of 
excavations may be regarded as of too sweeping a nature. Perhaps it w'ould have been 
more helpful to the cause of Indian archaeol^y had a foreign expert been Invited to 
cxcavaie an ttidJaii site and [hereby iraiii the officers of the Survey than to make a rapid 
tour over sites excavated and uiicxcavaicd- Be iliat as it may, the recommendations 
of WfKiljcy were not immediately followed up by die Govcrumaii except in one direction. 

One of the items ibal Woolley was to report on was 'the most proitusin^ sites or 
areas for cxploraiidu'. He laid dowu tltai the criteria for the selection of a site ahmiJd 
bei {I ] the site shoidd have been inltabited over a long period, so tliai stratified conditions 
are probable, affording evidence for a chronological sequence; (s) some at least of such 
strata should belong lo known liiiioric periods to which coins or inscriptions arc likely to 
assign them with reasonable certaimy; (i) live site should have been m the past of such 
importance that not only arc coins and inscriptions likely to be found but the otiter 
objeers should be of a qudity really reprcscniative of the an of their periods; and (4) the 
site should be one tcudiug tiself lo excavation. Of the sties in nonh India he recommended 
R^nagar (AJiicliJ^liatra) in District Bareli, U.P,, and suggested iliat ‘the excavation 
sliouid be on a targe scidc and should emptoy all those officers of the DcparltncoLt vi'hc»c 
training in field work is desirable, the dircclioii 1>ehig in (In'! hands of a realty competent 
archaeologist', 

Accordingly, a large-scale excavation was undertaken at Aliicliclihatrl during 
ihe yncars 1940-1U under the direction of Dikshit. Particular attention v«is paid to the 
classification of historical pottery-typrs, ranging over about fifteen centnries, which had 
been practically ignored before.* 

Dikshit organized the first Indian prehistoric party, to explore the BUbarmat! valley 
of Gujarat- He also revived the last personal contacts srith Pmviiidal museu^ and 
Dcpmtmcnis of Archaeology of the Indian States. Eiitouraged by him, the Univ^iiy 
of Calcutta took a licence for excavating the aiicicm site of Bangarh, District Dirtajpur, 
Bengal, and thus marked itself out as the first Indian univcraiiy to take interest in 
excavation. 

The effects of the War made itself felt on the acih’itics of the Survey during die 
last years of DSkslut's Director Generalship. Tlie Govcnimciu decided ibai no additions 


^ Aacittithdiat no, 1(1946), pp. sy-SS, which, Itowever, gives only a few representative types uul 
of a vait range. Prior to that the only piiblishcd poiiery-tnatcri^l of the hisioncal period, extremely 
li mhed in scope, wa:» bom Mahnii near Mathurfi, J«fr* U,I*, fitVh XV (1940}, pp, 135-139. The 
pottery fiicim Sar pherf, District Pcihawar, mcavated ^ S, Corbiau and S. Mukcjji in if>38“39, was 
canTfully analysed bul not publUhed. It has been said that the nbservatbn of (he stratification ai 
.^htchr.h]utri wa» of a rough'and-ieady type, but il may lie rurted that nothing obtained from the 
iatcr stealified cxra\’aticms at sites of comparable dates- has coninidicted the pottrry-icquenCe 
evolved at AhicltchhatHI or the datesa-scTilKd to different pottery-lypei; on ihe other hand, they 
haii'e fully confirmed the condiuions derived tlicre. 
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would ^ made to tlic llit protected tnonumeiiis for the durauon of the War, Much 
more dktressing waa the decision to stop die printing of all archaeological publicatiura, 
indudiiig the cpigraphical ones. 

In 1944. Dr, ^ E. Mortimer ^'Vliceler' sv^as recalled front war-scrvicc to succeed 
Rao Bahadur Dikshlt as Director Genei'al on a c<nitract of (but years. The period of hk 
slay in India was marked by numcnius citanges and aJl-round impmvemeiits.' Within a 
few mouths of his amva] he constituted an Excavations Branch within the Survey under 
au Assistant Superintendent {ihortly afterwards raised lo the status of a Superinteiidcnij, 
for Itc fell that 'the excavation of a site, like the ordering of a hat tie. must be thought out 
and co>ordiuatcd by a single present and directing miiidi Otherwise chaos, waste, 
inefficiency arc inetitabJe'* 

By Fcbi^ry 1945 the Survey was rc-ojganizcd in several direclium. Conservation- 
work ill all Circles, except the Northern and iron!icr,* luid «> long been executed by t!xe 
Provinctal PuhUc Works Departments, acting as agents of the Survey. To have a greater 
hold over the tnoitumcnts and to ensure a proper standard of repairs, conservation was 
now Centralized tliroiighout India. This involved the prcii\'ision in all the Circles of a 
uniform strength of personnel, including a Superintendent, an Asalstant SupcriuleJidetit* 
and the necessary* stall' for conservation. An Ejtecutive Engineer* (in lieu of the Assblaiit 
Engmeca' of the Northent Circle) was also appointed at lieadriuarters to <^pc whU the 
increased work coi^ec]Uimt upon the assumption of direct resj^nsibiliiy for the repairs 
and upkeep of monuments. 

The reorganization-scheme also included the much-needed post of a prehisioriati 
(of the status of au /Assistant Supcriiitendeiu), for 'tlie technical requirements of pre-history, 
relying, exclusively as It must upon material and environmental evidence, dillei- in ^'►grec 
and emphasis from those of more recent areliaeology and call therefore for the services uf 
investigators trained uptm somcwlial spodai lines’, Wheeler did not evidently agree 
with Woolley’s view that most of the Departmental museums should be closed down, for 
his scheme provided for the csiabiishmcnt of a Museums Branch in the Survey up- 
fading the post of the Curator, Central Asian Aniiquhtes Museum, to iliai of iin .A'iststant 
Superintendent, The other additional posts brought about by the scheme were an 
Assistant Archaeological Chemist and an Assistant SupcnniendcTU for Muslim Epigraphy, 
whose functions had till now been entrusted to a pan-time officer. 

All this involved mutrli increase in the work at lieadqiiavien, and the necessity of 
having an officer of high standing tvas keenly fell. Tlic post of Joint Director General 
of Archaeology was therefore crcaietl towards the close of 1945 10 meet the situation. 
Further, in order to place the pubiication-programme that Wlicdcrhad in mind* on a sound 
footing and *10 maintain the standard of Dc|mr I mental publit:ation at a suitably high 


'Knighted in 1953, 

'Surnnurira-d by Wheeler Jimisdf in a circular •Director (?ctierar« ttpurt on die ilciTlopmcni 
nf the DcpartmcRt’, 31SI December 1947. 

’The execution of repainto monumeiiuliad been taken ijveriw afuUDcjiartmcntaE res|jousibUtiy 
in the United Province* in 19115 and in Panjab in igsi?, 

♦The Delhi momunents uTie to enutioue under m ABiistoiUSuperinicndcnt, Tlicsc mojiunienu 
liad been removed from the jiirisdictwn of the Northcra Circle in (9^8 and placed under the . 4 iislsiiuii 
Superintendent for Central India and Rajputanu. In 1945 the desigtiarioit of the post was ehangrd 
tw AsjJitant Superintendent, Delhi Circle. 

* Redesignated 'Archaeological Engineer' in 19^0. 

*Thc innovaiwns b tiir Departmcnial publications tnUuducetl by V^herkr are ttated below 
tP* 491- 
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level', a Superbtcndcnt for Publtcatioti^ ^ras appointed in 1946/ Next year the Museums 
Branch was strengthened by the addidon of an Assistant Arcluieological Clicrnist. 

To remove the unwleldlneas of a few Circles, a new one, called the South-eastern 
Circle, U) consist of the Andhra distiicu ofMatlras, the whole of Orissa and a lew adjacent 
districts of the Central Provinces, was constituted in 1947. 

T iir,. ihc monuments themselves, Wheeler planned 10 maintiiin directly the gardens 
attached to tJ*e monumcnia at Delhi and Agra. Though the actual transfer of charge of 
the Delhi gardens took place only in 1950, and those at iVgra haw not yet changed hands, 
:t Garden Superiiuendcni and an Assistant Garden Superinicndciit were sanctioned in 1947. 

‘For tlic purpose of reviewing and advbiiig die Central Covemment on the needs 
of archaeology in India, current and futitre' and 'to act as an ituermediary beiwccn the 
arduieologicaf services, the world oflcamuig, the admliustradon and, in some small degree, 
the wider public% the Government established, in >94^, a Central Advisory Board of 
Arcliaeology, coitKisiing of represenutives of the uiwvenities, learned societies, the 
Government and the Indian States. The Boaid lias idl now {1953) »act nme dates anti 
lias* by its constructive cricticism and advice, hcl|)ed the Department in many directions. 

The question of the farmation of a National Museum of India had been sporadically 
receiving the mtcniion of the Government far a long lime. Tlie first eflectivc step towards 
the establishment of sudt a mascum was taken in 1945, when, on the initiaiivc orWlieeter, 
a committee, with Sir Maurice Gwycr as the chairman, was set up to report on Uic 
fuiicdonSt adniinistTiition, etc** of iU^ Muficiim. The coinfitirt^e reported En 

194G, and from then 10 [949, when the Mustmm was inaumiralcsd, Wheeler and his 
stiL'ccsior vigorously pursued the matter, so that it was not shelved once again. 

In 1947 the rar-reacldng (roUtical cltangts that India uiidcrweiii liad thdr effects 
on her archaeology. The archaeological results of the Pariiiion may be summed up in 
Wheeler’s words‘ if we now impose the new- boundaries uwii the archaeological map, 
the picture is an inicrcsting one. Pakistan is found to include almost the whole of the 
known extent of the eailiest civilization of India, that the Indus Valley, It includes 
also Gandhara and the homeland, therefore, of a phase of an which spread its influence 
as far south as remote Amarivaif; and, with Gandhara, Charsada, once GandliSfra's 
niettopolts and now one of the unexplored key-sites of Asia ; likewise Taxila, Gandhara's 
provindal capital, ancient mccting-pwtc of east ami west; and a luisi of Buddhist stOpas 
and monasteries, of which Takhid-B^d and llic neighbouring Sahri-Bahlol are merely 
uoiablc examples. Pakistan has no reas<jii 10 complain of its arahaeolt^’t except in one 
anomalous respect. Almost all the Moluunmudan monuments of the first importance 
remain in India. The battered Moghul fon and tlte remains of Jah 5 nglr*s tomb at Lahore, 
even the two beautiful tiled Persian mosques at Tatta in Sind, are a poor sample of the 
acldevcment which also produced the forts and mosques and tombs of Delhi and Agra, 
Akbur'x it>y^ city of Fatchpur Sikrf, tlie tombs of S^&ram, the mosques and tombs of 
Ahmeda^d, Jaunpur, Bijanur, Pandust—the list need not be cxtcitdcd. .All these, which 
are still a part of India, will by India l>c woithily cherished as ait integral portion of her 
cultural heritage,'* 

On the administrative side, the Froiitiei' Circle of the Survey became detached from 
India. The eastern pan of Panjab wliieh remained on this side of tlic border was combined 


* In 1949 the post was upgraded to dial of a Deputy Director General for Exploration, so diat 
in addition to looking after publications die incumbent could help die Director Genrriit in die profirr 
jupervision and conducting of cxploratioTii and excavation, 

■ Andent Jndta, no. 4 (1947-48), p, 1, 
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wilh Bdhi and cv^iualJy formed into a iulloHcdged Circle tinder a Supcriiitendeiiu' 
With the incorporation of the I^er pan of Bengal into Pakistan the attenuated Eastern 
CireJe was streiigthenerl by the incorporation of Orissa, then a part of the South-eastern 
Circle. Following the new govemmentaJ scl-up, the Archaeological Survey of India was 
renamed the Depanment of Archaeology, to give it a proper place in the rcconsfittition 
of the Ministries and other offices of the Government of India, much though one may 
regret ihc loss of a name that had stood for over eighty years. 

From the vcr>' beginning WTiecler uttached ^at importance to tniining* * He 
tirgiittt/ed comservation-cotinies for the Departmental staff and such outsiders as were 
charged with the care of monumcnis. Students from universities and other institutions 
thrtmged the cxcavaiion-camps to receive practical instniciioii in fieldwork—a custom 
which has sbice been followed up. To think that the students thus trained for a couple 
of months or so would become experts in the technique of excavation is palpably expecting 
too much; yei the training docs give them the capacity to appreciate the d^pline of 
archaeology and nroddes the ncccssai-y conTciive to t!ic nciiiom of history that the^’ may 
have developed from their text-booW Wheeler was also anxiouit <» see that within the 
Survey itself there t^'as no lack of peisonncl tn create a break in the chain of succession to 
higher appointments. As a reserve he proiiosed die appointment of (bur probationers in 
the cadre of Assistant Snperintendenu. of which, however, only one wai sanctioned and 
appointed after his tcavii^ India.' His scheme fbr training aho envisagetl the rc^ar 
sending abroad of die omcen of the Survey to establish contacts and to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the latest developments in different helcU of aiThaeology. 

1 have deferred so long the mention of the excavations carried <uit under \V|iceler*s 
direction b> the new Excavations Branch. He intrcKluccd into India the ob^rvation of 
stratification In excavation and thus brought the Indian cxcavaiiott into line with the b^t 
international standard. The factors flendmg the choice of the sites excavated !>>■ him 
have been explained by him in a previous number of this Bulletin* and need not be 
recounted here. It would suffice to say that each excavation achieved the specific purpow 
fbr which It had been undertaken- He aimert at establishing some ftim datum-lines in 
Indian archaeology to which all results accruing out of fuiuit excavations could be 
conclatcd. It mav be said, however, that his pre^amme did not include direct attacks on 
the archacologicai problems of north, central anti west India, and such attacks fiavc 
produced immense results in the last few j'ears. 

Dr, Wheeler made over charge of Ills office on the :iOth April 1048 to 
Dr. N, P. Cliakravarti. Tlie period of iltc laiicr’s Director Generalship was marked by 
the organization, in 1948, of a large-scale exhibition in New Delhi of Indian art-objccis 
which had ^cn taken to London in 1947 in connexion with an exhibition sponsored by 
the Royal Academy. Tlie New Delhi cxliibition, imixirtant in itself also formed the 
tiucl^ of the National Museum, which teas d«x.'larctt open on the ijlli August 1949. 

Another event of the period worth recalling was the visit of Professor F, E. Zeuner, 
(he distinguished geochronologuil, to India in Dccciiibcr 194®' spent a few montfis 
in this country and visited practically all the Stone Age sites, accompanied by a few 
officers of tlie Department and others wtio were likely to profit by training and observation 
with liim. 


■ The formation of the Circle as a complete unit took place as Jate an t94.t>. 

* lo tj)52 this posi was converted into a regular one under the aesignatwm of Amstanl 
huperiniendent Headnuariers. 

^ *Ardiacologicaf ficJdwork iii India‘ planning iiiicad\ Anmni na* 5 pp, 4 “*^- 
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In 1949 Ute State of Bartxla merged into itic Indian Unj^; hs 
taken over by the Governmertt of Itidta and the sUilT, including a Director and an 
Assistant to the Director, transferred to the Departmeni of Archaeology. 

On the iibtlt January 1950 the Comtinition of Free India came into 
ordained ilic following allocation of ftmcaons relating to archaeology between the Liuon 


and the State Goventtneots: . . - 

1. Union: ancient and historical monuments , * . and awhaTOlogical sites am 

remains, dedared by Parliament by law to be of national importance; and 

2, State' andcjil and historical monumcnis - . . other than those declared by 

Parliament to be of national importance. 

■1. Besides these i wo enttgories, both the Union and lIic Stales would have concuirem 
jurisdiction ov-cr ardtacologica! sites anti remains oilier than those dcclamd 
by Parliament by law to be of national importance. 

The principles behind this allocaliou of jurisdiedon ^ clear: ‘ihc Central 
Department of Archaeology wiU be relieved of the care n had ^cn b«towing, sttice ito 
inception, on mimertius monuments of local significaiice ^d will now be Free to 
Eta activities only 10 outstanding monuments of national importance. Sooner or latCT, 
the States will have to start their own organisations fcr Iwking after monui^Jiis o cr 
than those accepted by Parliamcm as “national’ , But tl^ hol^ good in tlic case 
monuments only; the posiibn in regard to “archaeologkaJ sues and rcmaim » romewliai 
different. Here, wliile the Cemre will remain in exclusive charge of such sites and rcimaim 
as are considered by Parliament to be of national importance, rrttdite will not completely 
devolve on the Slates but will remain under the concurrent junsdiction of the Union and 
of the respective State. Tlic implications ate significant, for it means that Uent^ will 
not be abwived of a» rcsporisibUity in this direction and can assert itself whenever it feels 
ihai a State, either through nrgligenre or by following wrong methock or pohetes oP 
exploration, is acting dctrimcTnally to the site* and remains m its jurisdicuon, t^urthcr, 
while mommientfi and sites could previously Ixr protected by an exectilive nolification, u 
has now ^comc the prerogative of Parliament to declare them by JegtslatJOTi to be ol 

national importance. . • ^ 

On the recommendation of the Federal Finances Integration Committee, the 
Government decided iHai the monumeitts of iiadonaJ importance^ m^whai are now c e 
ilie Part B Slates, constituted by the former Indian States, cither indn'tdual or intcgi^tra, 
should be for ilic time being mainiaiiicd by the cimcerned Stales, tlie expenditure ^'tig 
rc-imbursed to llicm by ilir Centre. The lesponsibiliiy of monuments in the C^cntrally- 
.tdminiaicrcd Pari C Stales was forthwidi assumed by the Department of .Archaeology. 

Dr. Chaknivart! relinquished his office on ihc 30<h June 1950 bui continued in the 
Ueparimcm for a couple of years more as Adviser on Archacol^y, to be gcnc^Uy respor^ 
stbfc lot work connected wiih the Archaeological Departments in Parts B and C Slates and 
also for iliai of llic Naiional Museum. His succcs,wr as Director General, Shn .Vladhosarup 
Vats, prepared exhattstivc notes on the conservation of the momtments of national impor- 
larvcr m these Siatcss, a large number of which had sulFcrcd from agc-Iong neglect, so that 
they could he saved from decay and brought back intf) a sound state of prcscn'aiion. 

In fulfilment of the provisions of the Constitution, Parliament passed, in 195*1 jltc 
‘Ancient and Historical \icinumeais and Ardiaeologicai Sites and Remains (Dcclaratmn 
of National Imixirtance) Acl% by which all the monuments previously protected under 
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ihc Ancient MotiiimCiils Preservation Act in Part A States, cormiJoiidmg to die former 
Provinces of British India, wen: rcdcdared as of national importaiMrc and about four 
Imnchcd and fifty monuments and sites b Part B States were included tii I lie natiannl hsu 

The system under wtiidi the Part B States maintained the national monuincnt!> :is 
aectils of the Department of Archaeology could not continue for bug and liad to be soon 
lei niiiialcd. Tbs neecssitatctl the sircngtltcmug of die organiiatiou of llic DcparttOMit 
by die addition o^t^^’o more Circles in addition to the seven existing ones. The Govern¬ 
ment also decided tliat such archacobgteal staff of tile Part B Slates as were lo be rendered 
superfluous to the reouirements of the States as a result of a large number of their tnonu* 
mciits ciiangbig hanos sliould be absorbed m the Depan mem and equated to dUTcreni 
categories of its existing staff. The wort was not witlioui hurdles, but the arrangemenU 
were eventually finalized and kept ready for execution^ 

Vats retired on the and March 1953, to be succeeded by the presem iticumbciit of 
the office, on vvhom it fell to translate into reality the schemes ppcporcd by his predecessors* 
During the months of June and July iliis year the two new Circles came into being/ and 
ihc additional Staff were assimilated bio the Dcpavimeiu.* In spite of die obviom 
difficulties in the way, the usk was successfully^ accomplislicd, ihan^ to the diligence of hta 
colleagnesi wlio rose to the occasion, and the friendliness of the ofTictals of the affected States, 
whoSlly czwjpcraied in the transfer of die inonutneiua. Tlie archaeological iiuegratioii 
of India is now complete, and the Department of Anliacsology has now spread its 
organization all over line country.^ 


7. PUBLICATIONS 

Uurmg die Gfty years of its existence the Archaeological Survey has en riel ted the 
archaeobgical hicrature of the ivorld by many monograph and periodical pubJicadons. 
Mention has been made above ( p. 32} of tlie .ifurufif/ published m two parts, from 

itjoa onwards* The planning of the R^ort undciwcnt diange fiom time to time* TIims, 
when die Conference of Orienialists of ton i p. 35 ) suggested that detailed memoirs 
should take the place of the second parts of the Rep^jrt, public opinion wa.v invitedf ^i>d Ofi 
a considcratioi] thereof it was decided that while the second parts should continue, the 
scope of the first parts should be elaborated by a detailed and illustrated summary of the 


•For die present-day oTjentatJon of the Cirdci, see fig. i. 

*Tlie mperinr sitalf of the E^partmciU now cotutit of- Ittadquarietfi nirtietor Criieiiil, Jmnt 
Oitector tSencml, Deputy Director General Ibr AdinsniitrjUon, Deputy Director fJeocral fuf 
Kxpliiratir.<ii, -Archteolugiul Engineer and AsiutaiJii Supertniendcnt: Epi^/afiAuai ^r/wth; GovenimEiil 
Fplgraphlit, Supcrinlcndenl, Aiiiitatil Soperinlcnd^t^ and .‘Visblanl Superintendent for Arabk. 
and Parian luscriptioii*; Cfitmkol Urandi: Archacolr>dcal Chetimt and ^Vidsuint Arclueulogieai 
Qicinhi; liidiiot jWitwiiw: Sttperintendent. Archa^logicalSection; Miatumt iIrflflfA; Awtant Superin* 
tciiilent Asahtant Archaeolo^al Chcmisit; Excavaiions Bmiteh: Supcriiiienijetit; FrwAtst^? 
Ashtant Superintendent; C/reki; nine Supennxendetits and nine .Assistant Supcrintendejiis; Gtadtiu.* 
Supertutcndeiii unt! Asihtam Superintendent i Mmuntrnts: Custodian at Sunchi and four Spedd 
OmccM in the Souih-westcm arete. 

*The history of tlw Archacotiigicat Survey &Dtn ba> itlso been dealt with by Marshall in 
Cumming, vp. fit., up. 13-33, which is predaus on jiDxiuni of ihr penpal rcnittitscences that it 
eontains, and fay N. A Clukravarli in Artkatetogip ta InJta (Delhi, 195 *^)- ^hc AimtuU iUportr contain 
vahuibte mnlrrial wliitih can he utilized in writing !i cotnprcheiuive hhtory of ilie Survey, Much 
information given above is based tm records in the Mstional Archives of India, to which my tlianki 
are due for making Iheiti available to me. 
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activities of the Survey ami shoiiUl iiia>rp<»ratc the epigraphioil resumes, till now published 
in ihc second pans. Only Four years later, the proposal for detached memoirs received 
favour, and, in it)i6, the second parts of the Rcjwrt were diicoiUmucd. With the cessation 
of the Provincial Surveys in igat (p- 36) .-Inniia/ R^porti 0/ th Ar(Jjaeobgt£al Sarv^ 
of Jniliu Imd necessarily 10 include the maieriai jireviousJy mibiishcd in ilicir reports 
fo n. <1), with ihc I'csoli the former gained m bulk and importance once more. 
In tltis Jbmn the Reports itoniiuucd 10 be pubJished till the year 193^37. bt 
Bahadur Dikshit dccirietl that as they contained much matter m >v)uch the public were 
not directly interested, dn- future ones should be split up inio (wo parts, 'inc, in ^ 
convenient format, dealing with exploration, epigraphy and other 
other with conservation and mutinc-nwtiers. However, due 10 the outbreak of the War, 
when all archaeological publications were suspended, the scheme thd not matcriahze. 

The idea of detached memoirs mentioned above took shape in a new series tailed 
the Mmoirt ofthi Archoeological Sttrt<ej of Jndia, of ^icH the first number appear^ 

»nd tavc h.™ prml4 till tww ,TI«y cover a latgc range of subjrcU. 

including exploration-reports, monuments, archilccture, mscnptions, etc. 

The Impffial Smes, inaugurated by J^cs Bu^esa as early as i«74, ooiitunnM 
liil [033, when its^last volume, Llll. was published,' Though moat of its volumes arc 
now St of prim, there is still a demand for them, tesiilyiiig to then usefulness to Indiain 

archaeology. , t . 1 1 ' 1 

None of the above series, however, was comparable in scope with the ^chaeolomoi 
ioumah of the wcjti. Dr- SMicder, therefore, decided t<» bnng out a pmcxIicaJ t^cd 
India Builitk <?/ Archa^otogkd Surv^ (ff hdxn, io gcnrral aiuI rtf^rch- 

« dSlK." siJrrl. ..r Ibc arrharology o/ln<fo and .Ur adj»«n. ro,«..r,r, ai.d «, 
be produced in a limidy fomai. The first number of/Timm/ In^ta was niihleiUrU in ig|G , 
it hCamply fulfilled Its ptirimsc and lias gained a wide circulation m India and abroad. 
Rut (he old ifvmt Rep&rk had their own value in that they kepi the pubbe itiforratxl 
the ruiTCiit work of the Department, and ihdr discDnimuaium Ich a void whiLh 
could not fill b hasf therefore, been decided that there should be another 

exhaustive as the Annual Reports, wiD^vc in an essential Jorm the ebef activities m (he 

country each year. . , 

The history of the eplgraphical publications ts no less vaned. The most important 
of them is the wrhvlical hdica, which nwde its first ap|Karancc in 189^, mid 

iwcntvsevcn volumes of wliich, each complete m eight parts, have so far been published, 
L Eounicrmrt Epigrapitia Jndtf^Mostmka (to be renamed Epigraphta Inrhcn—Arabtc ftA 
n c which nerforms the same function in regard lo Arabu and Pctxian 

i? }h= M S».*viri/a«d Dr^Wiau in.crip,i.,.., 
llni p..bliia ih KJ..9-.0, oghtcen Bsuo tevt aK-cartd op 6 m. 

Thr DtoeiMS in ihc puhlfcaJoii of voluina in the Cwpia Iramplwmm InJuirm 
■iciics whkSi Imlain iiMCTi|«ions cUsnSed according In dynaslies imd a« nivakiahb for 
hhliSical r rae^h, ha. Ikt..' «grciuhly slow, for only ihrec volnmcs (iwo dmu« Ihc pcmxl 
with which we are concenicd) have till now appeared. 

■ The of the «rie^ does not seem to liave been I lie remit of a deliberaie policy. VVlth 

of thr Memoir there was an J** i 


S^^Cie H. o’appearedH. 
/Ment ArrhiUituif appeared in ihrcc parts as Memoirs no. 17, 33 and ^O (15^4-30). 


lamghtml’* 


/Ment ArrhiUttutf appeared 

• See above, p. 30, o. 7 
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Fol I he epigraptiic raoi * "f Mn® ““ 

has men romUJig dace 1B90** TJie progrcsi in tins series h^ been 

KiiisLoiy Out. ihc precdii^ one, for » many alShw 

The crouimiE of the Wcripiiotis has, however, varied from Umc to time, iM^g aLCoraiiis 

10 ItStira, ^nasties or even ihe langua^ of the iuscnpltcins; il w time tliat a un 

system wasi planneU for iht succeeding volumes. ^ ^ ^ 

.South liMliao inscriptions were atso dealt wth front 1905 ** ^> 1 *^ 

•»t finilcallca the Amiai Report of Htt Assistant /or hptkaptip, Soutlura Orote, 

Liicr Du Annual Report of Uu Assistant Arcftaeologica! Superjntentl^i md iina > 

Atnml RflioA an South Mian Epigraphy. This series contained bner nouw* of iivscnpUwj^ 

ofarath India coUaetd during a panicniar year. In 'M5 “ ^ 

to restrict the scope of the reperu to soutlx India only, it was decided 10 sitpc^e 

it by the l^pofts on Man Epigrapl^y. so that die whole of India wxM conic wuliiu 

their pucvicvir. 

Apart from ihese, the Surx^cy has off and on publish^ guide-books to niDnuracn 
and mJ^ums in its charge, V^’hilc ihe previous boofes, though admirably suitable for 
Students, wcic somewhat l^gihy and at places techiiical, 

and simpler boob 10 meet the rcquitemcnts of ihe ordinary vmiesr. The Ucpartmeni, 
in its earlier days, also poblwhcd catalogues oi a few nniseums. 

Tlic reixirls on a few major excavations have been published as ititmographs not 
conforming to any definite wines. Mohenjo-daro mid Tmdla arc eadi dc^t 
three \-otumcs» published abroad under arrangetneius with the Government of I«dia, 
wliiic Hampp*V and the fuitlier excavations at Mohenjo-daro* arc each covered in two 
volumes and are published in India. 

8, ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE STATES 

The ‘\icliacologic3l Departmems in the States, which had been usefully aiiPl{k^ 
liiiK the work of die Central Archaeological Surs'cy, may now be refened to m lin«. 


Kashmir and .Mayurnnaiii ami laici on oy . .......v...., 

bhopal, Baroda and Jaipur. Some of these Dcpaitmwm rendered valuable service to 
die monuments In thrir charge and even undertook excavations. Pamcularly wnrth 
meuiioninff among thdr activities were the preservation of Ajaiiia, LUora ami otiici 
raoiiuincnw by Hyderabad; the mabtcnaiice of the motiiimeute at SJutcld by Bliop^; ilic 
reconstruction of an early temple with old tumbled-down matenal al Khichtug by 
Mavurbhaaj; cxcavaiion at abiski and other pHcm by Hyckralwid ajicl nt Bralim^n 
md Chandrav-alH bv Mysoic.idI of which drew attairion to the ptj^tohistortc |joic«iialiU« 
iifthe Decciiu, at PawSya by Gwalior, ai Amrcli by Baroda and at Bairat, Sambhar and 

' Ttit! fina seven volumes wen? published in N.I.S. we above, p. 30, n. 8. 

* 1 ru VoEet Cat. Ddhi Afiomm of Atr/taeohn {Calcutisi, 1908); (Jet. Bhuri Singh Mmeum, Chambii 

(CaleiiUa 1909)DCef- Anli, Mitteim, Afothara ^Uiahabad, into); D. R. Satmi, Gi|. d-ln:A. A/iuoifli. 
SSmelh (Calcutta, 1914); M- Hamid and others, CalaJoguf 0/ tht ^eha^gr at 

(Calrutia, 192a); E H. Andrews, C'ntfn)/ Asian AaliqtiiHti Mastwn, Pfae Delhi: Desenpitvt Cat, (Delln, 

1935I. ' 

^ Above, p* 384 

* Ihid 

9 E. j. H. Mackay, fiirlibr Excaaotim *U Mokrajo-daio^ a vols. (Belhi, 1938). 
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Rairli by Jaipur; and ihc qjigraphical surveys by Hyderabad and Mysore. The leading 
Departmaus published tbeb aruioal icporis and other works, some of iliem or great ment. 
Particular mention may be made of the sumptumia publications on Ajant3 and Bidar by 
Hyderabad.* 

Some Stales, wiilioui regular Departments, were helped technically or financially, 
somriimcs bothways, by the Archueolo^cai Sun’ty of Indian for example, (he ^avauon 
and conservation at SSiichi were directed by Marshall himself; the overhau^g oi iltc 
moitumcnU at Mandu by Dh4r was made possible by a Uberat ^ant^m-ard Qnom the 
Sui-vcy; and Chhatanmr owed not a litiic to it for the pr^n-aUon of the KltajuraUo 
temples. To advise the lesser States in Rajpiitina and Central India, too ^all to 
have their own archaeological service, the Survey Imd on tls staff a special Asstsiant 

Supetintendent till t945* ^ , 

The Denarimeuts in Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashroir arc still functioning, those 
of Gwalior ami Jaipur have provided the nucleus for die Departmtntsjn Madliya Biiami 



Ill LflL vUIUik 11.14JiMryv ii.itluw* ^ . -^n i i 

tiwnumcius in dicir chaigc having come over to (he Ccmrc, but ivc still Iwk up to them for 
the efficient upkeep of monunicius of hical importance, for epigraphicol rcscaicli and 
for cxpbrailon and excavation under trained diiccdon. 

To take charge of moimmcnu of hjcal impriancc is now a constituiiotval respon¬ 
sibility of all (he Stales, At the prcsciil moment, biirring the few Stales mentioned pwl 
now, ni) other State has actively taken iu hand the setting up ol us own amhaeologicai 

system. 


9. \nSS 10 NS ABROAD 

While itidivhluiil officers of (he Department haw gone abroad 011 study-tours or 
allied purixises and have, in recent ycats, also attended mtemaiioi^ co^nmoes on 
monumaiu an<l musrunw, archaeological mls-dons from India ^ 

have been very fctv inde«l, which is surprising when one coiisident the 
exisicnce of her An^haix.logical Survey, her geugraplncal f<«yion and 
couniiics abourul in irlics of direel inierest to iler. O c 

ihe foremost arc those of Sir Au«l Stem, who led diree sutxtcssive 
geograplucal expcdiiions hi Gcntral .\sia and covered roughly ffie atea compnsm^ the 
bxm igion on die west, China proper on the cast, the big 

eelcsiiiil mounmlns’, on die iiortli and the snowy Kin-Lun ranges on lie south. Tina m 
not the place lo rccoma ihc achievements of his cxii^itions, ^ '[J 

iQOo-oi itio6-oS and iQiS-16, du- disc of them outside die auspicca of the burvey, it 
W^auffice m say ihuL lur did full justice 10 that l-md of inony culture ;md rccova^d 
inmimeTahle piiintinga of different iiadjtbns, hundreds of nmmianms 
^including Biahmi and KharodHhi) md kmgtiages (mcUidmg Pi^n^ 

i:hui«c Snd other less-known onc^), a vast mass of domestic obj^te iLhi 

Uiidtinities of teirarotta, ^tneco and other matcnol. The aiMb^ects brought to light 
ujikiLwii phases of Liilture-rontacis and evolutions of Chinese, Persian and Indian plastic 

~^°?l!~Yaailarii, Ajaxfd, twit iiiid ptatei in 3 pis. each (Oxford, i930-4*>}; Sidsr, tVr and 

MtfnvwHU (ClsforJ, I 947 h 

lit 
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arts and paintings. The raacinadng rcsulte of his expcigjwns arc described in thirteen 

larec volumes.' - ^ 

■Wcsicm Tibet’, consisuiig of l-ainml, Ladakh, Zanskar, Piinng and so^ 
districts partly UH^bum andVrtly in Kfingfa District of Panjab, is no donlH pohncal^ 
rtSS^/Ka^nThas culturaraffiiities with Tib^, For ibat i^ason mention 
made of an arcliacoJogical cxplomdon undcrUicu m those r^ns by Reverend 
A. H. F^cke of thd Moravian UMm at (CyriaiHr, a scholar of Tibc^i, whose ser^ccs 
wCTc secured tu 1A09 by the Government for the purpose. In Ins tours^trancke cam 
across a large nuSer of Buddhist shrines, monasteries with wQod<anrmgi ami other 

antiquities and Tibetan manuscripts,* ^ . r 

I In ms Dr. Wheeler went to Iran for a month and viuted f mimto ol 

Medieval monuments and ancient sites, including Pcrsepolis and '^mlk. lie relumed 
Ota Iraqf where he saw the sites of Babylon, BEis Nimnid* Ctesiphmt and Samarra. Nial 
year he visked Alghaiiiatan, sedng a la^e number of sites, the more well-known of which 
were Bamiyan, Kunduz, Balkh, Ghazni and Riiiidaliar. 

In response to an invitatxun of the Govcmmcni of Indoncsi^ ihe Gov^imcnt m 
India sent to that country two oSiocTs of the Department, Slin^K. R. bnmvusan wa 
Shri C. Sivaramamurti, in 1948, The former prepared a deiailetl report on the 
of the Borobudur monument aud suggested measures uf cofiscrvation ana tne laitw 
studied the art of die great monument, suggesting new identifications of some sculptures 
and cornElating it with ancient dress and customs of tlic land. 


' . 4 wtnt/ IChetm. s voU. (Oxford, 1907); ttiiim Djurt t vob. (London, igtaj; 

5 voU. (Oxford, tgni); hmrmtl dn'a, 4 vols. (Oxford, tsag), . , 

11 . Fnuicke, djttfjttrWo/Wmir Tiffol, e pts., N,I.S., XXXVlllain] L (Calcutta, 1914-116), 
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i. INTRODUCrnON 

BOUT the f6kr 18*7 the tidcnUlic world was sUirtlcd bv Uic d^ing ckiro of 

de Cto fta. !«: Im^^l M ‘£iL'3i,‘"SSf''TbS 

,w !*?. <3<'‘ May .B6J, .he f..,t 

dfe'^ph H. P.iav.««. «i Che laccritie graveC wldeh 

~Th«eyeaneXiKr, !o iSSo, Ir Mf«lrier hul nwBth, ie Indio. 
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occure ilwrrc as a bed, 2 lo 3 ft- lJuck, ovrrlyiog Oie |p*amtic giiciss. Hus %vas soon (V-llowai 
hv the fli*oovcry in great iminbcrs ofsiimUr artefacts by him m ihc coinpiiny of Utmani 
King, also of the Geological Survey of Intlia, in the gravd-bed of ihr Korialayar at the 
Atrajnpahkain and NSra^varam rivci^ near Madras. 

From that day onwards there were chancc-finds t»F jialaeolitlttc implements in many 
pai ls of India from liigh-lcvel gravd-beds and laicriric fonmaiiojw of lire Cort»mandeI 
coast without any assodaied fossils. In r86g A. B, Wynne discovered an agawllakc near 
Paititan tHyderabad) on tlie upper Godavari tvith fasstU p cniHins , and 111^ 1873 Hiickcit 
{bund a quart/ite hg pd.lunh erfderl in a cJilT at Bhutra on the Narmada river, also in 
aasociaiton with 'l^hmaminalia. These valuable associated finds, though sjxsradic, 
were duly accorded thdr proper scttuig in tlic hidian Qiiaieriiary by die Geolopcal 
Survey of India. Since the definition of die Plio-Pleisloccuc boundary had not been 
clearly made at this lime. Falconer rt^rded die Godhvari ^avrJ as of Pliocene on ibc bi^is 
of the mammalian fauna as intermediate between the Mim^enc of the [rravady anti the 
Siwalik liilts of the pviwfing period. Thus, H. F. Bianford said in 1867 of the Godavrarf 
and die Narmada finds: ‘I am much disposed to believe tliat we have evitknw of the 
existence of Man at a much earlier period than Europe in cO“Cxlstenci;'vith fitssii fauna'.* 
He further obscived that ihc change which had taken place in the Indian fauna since the 
i^Kn-iods of the Narmada gravel consisted in a subadiution of ammuh with Malay^t aiHnitics 
lor animah with European or African affinities. 

Through the keen interest maintained in this quest by Fooic ilunng the fortythrec 
years that followed his firsr find, he became the pioneer in ilie discovery of tlic Stone Age 
in India. He found palueolitlis all over souih India, roughly south of a line from 
KSthiawad 10 Bengal He buili u]j during this long [tcricK] a vast indcx-collccdon of 
prchisioric aniiquiries from this region and located them in the Madras Govemmcni 
Museum about the beginning of this centuiy. He himself arranged llicm and publldtcd 
two works,' one a cauJoguc on a geographical basis and the other consisting of hb own 
notes on t]ie ages and distribution of the objects. About ilic same time Coggiri Bmwn 
published a catalogue of the prehistoric antiquities in the Indian Museum,' wdudi had 
bwn collected by the officers of die Gcolo^cal Survey of India besides Foote. The 
arrangcnicnt adopted in iliis ccilleciion b primarily dironological and secondarily 
geographical. 

Tilt t hb time the majarity of finds had been fouiid locoli/iCtl in southern India, 
though a few had been cofkcti^ from Madhya Fratlesh, Biiiar, Orissa and RjiJa.rthaii, 
Tlicy liatl not been obtained from Eurnui, Assam and the Himalayan region, A perusal 
uT both these catalogues will show that the artefacts were mostly described as 'bouchcr*, 
as lliai was the archiypc which w'as known in France at that time. Flakes and ctircs went 
overlooked, siiice they did not conform to definite and attractive shapes, Haiidaxcs from 
south India were loosely described as prc>Chellean, prc^palaeoUih and rostiocarinates. 
Tlie Burmese Bake was also described as a rostrocarinate type and ivas even made out as 
the prototype of die Godavari Bake, which bears, as Mitro points out, a remarkable 
resemblance to the 'eolith' from Doiset,* 


* Pwc. AHitie Soe. Strtgal, 1865, p. 207, 

• R. Bnice Fuulc, TJn C9flteiitii «f tniutn. Pfthistmt md Pr^ftthuUiru AtUi^uHiut Calah^itt 
RaUvn^ (Madras, 1914}; A'0tf$ m lArtr .^£r <ui«f Distnhutm (Madras, 1916b 

«J, Coggin Brown, Caiahguf ef the Prehistim dnliTtiirm in the Indian .Husettmt CaUatta (Simla, 1917J' 
«P. Mitni, Frehiit^ni Indict 4nd cd- (Calcutta, 1927), p. 135. 
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i^HOfjftEss IV- pk£msroHt 

TlU 1330 Uic Old Slouc f\gr ill India was very loosely interpretcti on the basis of 
I he [)rc\-;iiling European n'unciidamre, winch should not liave been applied freety without 
iiiicttustanding their geological ixtiiiiotations. A frcsli impetus to the moiibut^ EndJan 
Slone Age problem, howrvrj:, ciinie from Burkiti in 1930.' A vast eoilcclion uf Utluc tools 
from the Knshni baiiii in wnitb India was placed tii his hawLs by its collector, C^^mmiadc, 
lor his interpretation. He tliaem^crrcl a chixmologicai Bequence among tine irnhi.smes, 
which proved exact coimterpam nf lluwr in Africa, both correlatable to similar climatic 
cytJes. Two years later Biirkiti received fn m Richards and Caromiade a froli collection 
from the viciuiiy of Madras, which but confirmed his prcdmis cotidusioiis/ 

Meanwhile, Helmut De Terra, working in m>f^h-^v(3l India in liad discovered 
sirav artefacts on both sides of the Himatayas \ Kargll and the Salt Range south of tlic 
potwar plateau in West Panjabi. He also came to see a palaeolithic collection made in 
(o-m by K. R. L', Todd at PIndi Gheb in the valley of the Sohaii, a region From wluch 
stray nalacolitlxs liad been reported in 1880 and which D,^N. Wadia of |he (jcological 
Survey of India Itad noticed in as alxjundjng in primitive palaeolithic aiiefacts, 

111 such a context De Terra was necessarily led 10 surmise that the pluvial cycles in somb 
India pf/siulated by Burkiti might cohere with ihc nordicrly ^aciaiiom already noticed 
in the Himalayan region. The result wa« the wcll-equipiicd 'S alc-Cambtidgc Expedition 
in *935 ^ Terra, in association witli Teilhard de Cliaidin and T, l\ Patensou, 

for an intensive research, by the coocened methods of geology, palaeontology and 
prchisioric archaeology, imo the Lsie Cainc^oic period of ihr country extending from 
the Kashmir vallw across the Pir Panjal Range and Poonch to the Salt Riinge bciwccn 
the Indus and die Jhelum.' The results of tins cxi>editioti have been suniinarixcd by 
the writer in An/^irtit Indian no. 3.* 

The last decade opened with many scholars working on r^oiial Uiluc ludiwirics in 
peninsular India. Sankalia, Subbanio, Gordon, Sen, Seshadri, Tmld and the prcsctit 
Winer have comrihuiwl to the m.irch of prehfeioric man from the palaeolithic to (lie 
neolithic times. In 1949 Zeuner conducted an expedition, nuiiiily oiganiy.t'il by die 
DcparimcHl of Ardvaeology In htdia and the Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Insmutc, Poojui, to explore tlic possibilities of developing research in the prchlsiory and 
treocliroiiology of India. Two papers, by A. Ghosh* and B. B. f*^l ♦ ***'c nottvronhy as 
presenting a siotdt-taking of oor knowledge rclaimg 10 the earliest period of Indian 
aiiitqnity mainly for ihe use of general readers. 

In 1938 Arne Bang Andcwoii (Stavanger) announced in the hiUinatiannf 

r/e. Sctent4i tt Ethftt>hgiqu^^ (Copenhagm) that a Nonvegian missionary, the 

Reverend P O. Bodding, had acted as an amaieur archaeologist for nearly forty ycare m 
the District of Santa! Parganas. TEic result of his worb, a coUc^non of ^hr^ 

thousand artefacts, is now in the Eihnological Museum ol the Univcreity of Oslo. This 
is ihc richest neolithic cellecticm from north-east India that Jiax gone to a European 

♦L A. C.mimadr mid M C. Buikiil, 'Fresh liythi on the hUmc .Igcs of south India', 

IV ^ ^ Cammiailc aiid F. J. Richards. ■Clinwlic change^ b south-east India 

during Early Pichuwene tiiites", C;<d/iii|:4fal .Ifa/fUsUi'i bXlX vt{> 3 y^ u 

iH. De Terra and I'. T. Paierton. on Ihr let Agf « Wwnww CWtirm 

-i ** * Mnvim Jf*, G^^Iogiul and 



sa! Gluuh, -PreEiisiorkr exploration in XXJV [1940#- 

•‘B. !L La], *Explorations and excavation*, ArtAaeoteg^ to India (DcUu, 1950)- 
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museum mul remains io tx'^ stUfiied. Sir TI»^oJurc Tasker came in kiiaw fram Andcnxui 
at the Congress that the eoltecUoit hail l^ceii mark liy the native }K:r>p]c for the Reveretiti 
and that no record of the artefact uas avatlabk, 

'llic coniributioti made VVoimntt to the urultUiic problem' desenxs special 
mention. I'or the lirst time he lias uirravdlcd the mystery in die neolitluc cvohiUnn in 
India^ which ims ^cn ctosely tied to a Far Eastern focus in Lid(»>Chma. The writer deals 
with this phase in detail and shttwsj like Movius/ that Stone India did ttot dev'eJup, 
as hitherto thought, solely on an occidental bin also on an oriental pattem. 

Many of the (cccnl workeoi in ilie field arc my active coIJcagncs hi the ftchl of Slone 
Age archacolfigy and Itave promptly sent me tlie naitlis of tlicir activities; for this 1 am 
behoirfen to them. Every rescurcher on the subject knows how twdiii is Das Gupta's 
‘BiblioKrajjhy of prehistoric Indian antiquities’ published in^ t^st.:* To make any real 
hradw'ay m understiinding the composite picture to be obtained by the different workeis 
in scattered regions, 1 have thought it my duty to present tJiis ovcndl picture that cmciges 
by collating the results ahneady arrived ai.* .\ficr a decade, in 1963, we may cekbraic 
vcjy proiidTy the centenary of prchisiorii rcscarcli In India that siaiit^ with Uic d^Covery 
of the first pulaooJith in i&f>3 bv Bruce Foote, the unrivalled pioneer iu Indian Stone .\ge 
research. 


4. THE PALAEOLITHIC .AGE 

Prehistoric ficquence is still based on Christian *rhomsen’s tlincefold ftivision of the 
(listClry of niatddnd into the Arcs of Stone, Bronze and ^Iron. 'Hic iiiitint stage Ls stib- 
divide^ uito ilirec periods, the Palacoliiliic. Mesolithic and Neolithic, or die Old, 
Mkldk and New Siouc Ages. Tlie archacidogbi's Pahicoliihic corresponds to tJie 
Pkutrtccne of the geologbl. and die hiter Ages oc:cur in die Holocene or tlic recent 
geological cm. 

Iu die geological Plcistuccnc, prolongeil periods of in tense cold produced great 
icc-'shccts to cover most parts of Britain, north Germany and Scajidtnavla and tremendous 
glaciers in the Alps, the ^rcneca, the Adas and die Himalayas, There were, in general, 
four such Tex Ages^—glanals-^paiatcd by more genial iutcrvols of intcrglacials. 11 a 
tliffiruU to t'ccogniac the counterpart of the Ice iu warm regions like ihc 

Mediterranean, Africa, south India and Further Asia. Tlierc is, however, a good deal of 
evidence for two periods of licavy rainfall or pluviab in dicse regions, now oppre^d with 
constant drought; but how the Ice Ages and pluviah should be correlated is still a matter 
of dispute. 


‘ E, C. Wurman, '.Soramug Srn and the recoiutmetioit of tJirJitMt^iy in Indo-China*, SoutJi- 
aviifrn Jomttal Anthnpole^t V, no. 4 ( 194911 ; 'The neolithic prohlrm in ib<‘ |irthUiory of India’, jour, 
IP/wAwjf/wff .kadewp 39 {t94<)), up. tPi-sroi. 

•H. 1 « Movitii Jr., ‘Early man and P 1 riiiii>ce»e stratigTaphy iu wiutherii and easicm .Asia*, 
Ptf/Nfw tftlm PimMy Mvioim «f Arntmam and EtMohg^, XlX, no. 3 (llarvanl, 1944); *Tfie 

lower pjdaeulitliir. cultures lif aouilirm :«id eastern Trmsattvm PhiUt<opkitsi Hat,. 

XXXV'in N. S., pt, iv f t94fti; "Old World palaeolitluc arcbaeology,* BuiL Ahutwa, 

11 u. tk) (19491; '^Id World prrtthtory; (^kmltdiii:'. Authtuf^logy To<far by fCruber (Chicago. 1953), 

^H. CU Dah Gifjitn, 'hihlitMtrauhy ol’ nirhhtoric ftidian anutiuitini*, /oar. Amlu &bi. Rta^ 
XXVll.N.S, (1931}, ^ 

♦ The map, pi. IX, dtuw» the diUtibutiuit of the Stone .\gc industries in India and the adjacent 
countricii, ba&cd ini our ptv*rui^day iuicmkdlge. 
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In any case, tfie succcuiun of ilic Ice .-Xga ptovidcs a ical absoluce chronomcttx, 
tlioiTgb the unibi of lime ii marlu (niwt be reckoned not in yenis or m'ca ceniurica but in 
irtillcmia anti ica’< of millennia, Zciincr lia*^ rccenily expreased in years the durauon of 
tJic PlcbtcM:etie glacialionSi winch gives die rt;ader some not bn of ihc magiuuitics iliat 
mav be involved, It. h roughly csiimaicd \o be five liuiidt'cd tliousatul ycatii since the 
hemniiing of the OJd Stone i\gc. Gonloti Chitde grapliically Irringi thb [xirioti to Ihc 
rcader'^s tnhid by showing that the Flciatocenc epoch is at least ten times as h»w as the 
Rcrcnt; and that the Recent b at least three timts ;is long as that covered by the oldcai 
hbtoriral records iif Egypt and Ira«. Siurc die Old Slone Agi: {Pabeohduc) falls entirely 
within the Pleistocene, it is at least five times as bng as all other arctoilogical penwh put 
toRCtber, In other words, if life's past, present and future on our pbnci arc plotted on a 
iwcnlyfour-hour clock, it will he seen that man appeared iu the ^vorlil only about a wcond 
and a half ago. 


A. PLEIVTOCEftE SE^^tlEXC-t IN PUNJAB ANO tIrIF* NAhMAUA VALLEY 

Only two decades back De Terra gave m a PlehioccLc Icc Age chreinouinlcr 
liircnicU the Alpine gbdat tyde in Kashmir and the f-wriglarbl rpiatcTnary st^iicnw 
in Panjab aa foiltul in liie Si waiil;_se rig-of the Himalayan boi'hilb and aniiOunectUo the 
world the ctdituniv of a new palaeoUllnc enlnire in north India, u tndi hr uumird Rtilnui, 
(fig, i), as opiiC5r;»l to the wdl-kmnvn penimubr palaeolithic rniturc .lig. -‘J. 

Dc Terra demonstrated that, as far as Fanjal> was cOiicemed. at (|uiunjj:a, from (he 
basal gravab of tern»« 1 . «ndcrlyii« tlie Potwar stll ..I 

there was a parallel development of two dweigcnt hiln-cnitural itjjhiion-s ihc_Marlr^ 
JmndaJrindmtry and the Zlx.n (lake .and ^ichbje h^try. Thu., for the first ume m 
Asia, EafiyTSTaeoUthic liaiidaxcimluscHcfl werc-nte!fiverr<l in north-wat India 
association wiili datable Ice-Age graveb. 

TJime are Pbisiwcnr formaliom iu several nvcr^btLsiits in 
liitle ia hiowi. «r Uw CTUlaiioc >d:rivnr-lcrra«5_.u ihari.. _It.jird^ 
llic 

p' 


asawtadou of Eartv Pnbeolithir handaxe and me ii,me-muusmcs 
typo of fauna {Eidfttis ttiimadictt.fl thereby supplcmcnuug Its data for 
li^datiou had tf he btoeii on evidence other th^ pahicontoli^jcal. Hie aiLha^Kocal 
records ill iht- ihree staeca of the Narmada alluvium are very iiitcrrttmg. In ihe lower 
fl b f iS uC the Pre fblian mthtstry of the bimiacr-couBloiaiTatr 

Polwar round. !.. to mSl! 

com^—n. “ llcd'’liic"‘.l« o.k'^u VIS’dS 5 -md 

Narmada, simibr Lo ihe l«at« Sohmi industry of die iiortii. ^ 

T .u‘ oli'hll #-v-inime the recent discoveries made in Gjuai^t, 

lu ihw context wc snail examine vm. ‘“r , , , , - in r:Lsif'rn 

raiilLs with those alFcady iccortlal lor Madras, the Narmada and iIil imwat. 
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Fio. I* Sahan indtuit^: 1^2,$ md 7^ Earfy Sahoa pthhU iha^m; 4 ex4 6^ E$rfy Sahan 

distai^ fam (Ctactmim); Early Salim JbJta (Ctoefmim} / S, LaU &ham diwiM ton; S, Eat^ 
^ium «m {L/MlMma); /0, Early Sahm fiakt {hato~UiaU.aiaaa): U aad 12^ Lai* Sohm ton vitk 
Jta^ /mvi/tdfrom oppontt aadt; J3,LatiSakmtortof*tatllt*kaeE^;H~J7t Xito Sohao fakts ralhtr 
ftiuffdtd with fditiii ttnUag platfim (Ucalloisuta). Allfrm iat Pidtaot ngim, H'nt Pdi^oi* Scale 

iudicaicd by horizoaul linn, each Bne^t Id, 
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-If rir Madras IrtduiiFV. ArhtnliM tjfpa: I, pfat-tht^d €«up-df^ 

datfitm thwing tmitdm^ ^ iWr & and IW tM^iif/ 
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B, RfiCLfST lifSCOVtRtES IH ^^'ESTBRN, AN« WRIHEHN INI>IA 

Iti the vailo-s of tlif Sabarm^iu and Mali?- in Gujarat mixed iadusincs of pchbk 
(m»h liifocts and flakes occur in two Emnlementifcroai honxws m tlie ^avds and the 
overlying mUs. but no typological succession w observed, fcbblc tools diaractcnsttc of 
thr eraveb disaopcar from the si!i. Crude tools occur alongside fiM ones, and no dwtmci 
euilutjon h rccogniJtablc. Besides pebble topis 
dm;oidaJ cores and numerous Hakes occur, rccallmg the Snhan, 

and Bake imnlemcnis appear* i<i Ije equal or sikhily in favoar of the latter. Among the 
flakes, niacton-ltke wide*anglcd irnfacdcd platfonm are more commo^ but * 

few UvallQis-likc lou-onglcd faceted Hake* also occur. 2cuner desen^ the SSbarmab 
indusiry as a combmaUnn of Uic Sohan and Middle u> Uie Acheuluin ckme.its well 
within Ilie Pldsiocenc.* The nature of the < unmet* of this mixed mthisity and the 
icdinioue* involved arc yet to be detettnined. However, the dctermuiation of its actual 
age depentb. as he says, on the ,>ossilnUties of cotrdaung the dimatic suction «f die 
slbamtatl with tlial of the other ar&is, notably of kashmir and nortlicm Panjab. 

In Madhva Bharat Old Stone Age site* were explored hy Sanlmlia for an area td 
aimut lOCi square miles «Jn the limils of NiraSi' District extendi^ from Mai^t^v^ 
Oft the east to Sahaaradhara on the west) on both the bank* of ihe^anriadi its nndtMc 
course, Tlie stratification appears to be the same as observed by De Terra a I lioshanga- 
bad and further cast. Tools were obtained from both the gravels, which arc mtercalatcd 
bv a thick layer of vetlowisli clay, A laigc number of toob, however, he loose m a rolled 
condition over the eroded banka, Stalblical analysis shows that though to per cent of the 
twb are made on lUkes, the industry is still biTaciah It consists of clcavm, scraper*, 
hand axes mul Bake* with prominent bulbs of wide angles and may be dcscnbcd as 
Cnacio-Abbevillio-Acheultan or Sohan-Madras, 

Ten miles north-west of Nadk, a Lower Palacoliliitc industry, ftnind by Siiiikalia' 
at the site of (he GangSpur Dam on the GodSvarl and ascnl>cd to the Upi>cr Plpto^ic 
period, is an tudnsiry in basaltic trap mostly made of Ikkes. Tim Godavan palaeolithic 
Industry is bil’adal and t>iK>lflgicalIy akin to the AbbeviUjo-Atbeu lan from the Narmada 
and the Malaprabha. SaiiknUa states that there are no pebble ttob here, i^ugh there is 
evidence of a Lcvalloisian trait in the industry. The flakes arc m^lly Clactom^ in 
ict'Ktuqiic and rtlaic themselves to a similar flake teclioicjiic iti (hn Mantas culture. 



even 


Ijc daasillod a* neidiihic, though, ofeounse, the atratigraphical pmttion would disprove 


‘B. Subbarao, ‘Archacolrtgirat ciiijh-rtiidii^ in the .\lalii valki’. Jflur. AiaJataja Sajmjtmtf Vaiv^ 
Bar^da. I 1 1115a); *Mahi valley raicraliililc induUi y', /Viv- TJdJtjmmlh hid, Seirnct Cifngmx ^Calcutta, 

losflj; iTari'ifcr lArPujA-4^0 ^Biirodii, ^ n 1 « • 

•F. E, Zcimer, S(ont Agf and PUulfitmi Chrermh^ i« Gujaratf Drivan t.rfjllcgc Monograpli acne*. 

iiif, (Jirdai’ini PalaioliiAic Indtntty, Dctcan CtoHcge Mono^ph Smea, no. 10 

(pirMiia, 19511)- Ffir itw prehiujury Mahirfishtra, sec hankalia, 'Sstndie* m the prehistory of the 
Dccciin (Miiliaraahira)', Bull, Dxcait CulUgt P<t.it-j 5 rnrfiiKif aerf Rn. /nU., IV, tki. 3 IT943): ‘-indent 
and piehbmrk MaharJiihiri'. /iombm Branih Rqj. Adatii Sac., XXVII, pt. i (1951); 'Frum 
bifiUrry U> prchbltiry in wtstcrti India'. Pm, Fetthlh ind Scittvst Coagrai, pt. iv, Laic Abstracti 

(Cidcuua, 1953 ). 

‘Zeuntt^ &pm €iL 
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where more commoti ^an finished implemc , rivers near NSsik flow on a mature 

found in the future. Zeuner go& on to show . ^ ^ a few isolated 

tand-^iirface which b«n denud^ to ^ dmosi rivers 

insdbergs. In .ptte of ^ ineficate the shifting of 

near NSaik Smee Mid-Ptcuioccnt fosflih liavc hcpii 

the river-beds (m solid trap) m « oossiblc that a pal aeon Mdogical dating 

found at Nandiv-MadhmcsVaj and can uUimaidy he 

of the nou.foail>ferrous i^^ovaed by Todd in 

carried out. Near Bombay, die J p‘% - ,iaiacolidik mdiuury in the succession 

w^uld bear a cb^c resemblaiicc lo i™,?r pravc) viz cores and moppers recalling a 

™ «,Wvm™. I^ evoi™.g '■> Ad''"' 

,“: r M "sankdK S 

palaeolithic sitrt in the Malapiahha in nH9> The sites yield an 

Menasagir visited by the ffcnerallv on Hakes of quartzite with a ^ ^ 

inexliaustible is^diSbed Is AbbcdUiS^is^^f ; 

'sns^f .».. I—.. .- 

ctmditLom.* The lowest exno^ toE^on&^atf divicU into two s^uoils 
laicrlte. Above this is a deposut of bo ^ K Tonta liave been recovered in .oln 

separated by a thin layer of graveily „„X* 't'jjp are crude and rolled 

^ro bolh Ike rectioiu of iw. naios Time Abbrvilliau bilaccs and V 

and compn« b-dae« ^.v^inlder-conglomerale. f 

pnbble .oob taemble the Pre-Sol«ii o' '“e to ^ ^ ^ 

The Siogratili baOT near *^u„i.,,j,a!tiolu—the Sohan and the 

pivotal region for revealing a coulael „ • . vbbevilliO'Adtculian bifacial handaxes 

Vladrat. Vhe aitcfoets consin of a large mh® of Acneu 

S ctovete. «th a Olinor r^tnblage of eontpleal had 

cent of the Mllcetlon. ‘‘'5erTwai a bifadal'^one and 

iniluenrcd the SinCTauU indtu^t i w writer has further pointed out Ural over 

therefore akin to >]{■' SingriuK artd the Suvama 

and ttbove the amilaniy of the qturuue m dc^.cbpment in the Singi^uU 

^wi^' “T;Sen^r«f the Sdln technique, vrluch gave a sdotulu, to the llalung 

capacity. 

--.HTT^li .. “rand R V l^,-^udj^.“ 

DfccM CiMfS^ F^^gra^i and /?«- /nr/., XI. no, « UftW. J'> ' 

Baiiii {iioi printed 1. . _ M-a.iurlih'iTii’ Scirtut and Vuliuftt \'I, jv. h (I04O}i 

«N. K Bodc. ‘PrehTitone A^h^poheiid Fap^^s. no- 6 N.S„Ciilnilta 

„r the boulder coaglomerare a, (Cahuna, .,48). 

Uuivernly t tMl)l b- b. ®“* aa^ ,s^„',Raijn, 'rbe lilhie tooUitdtismes .)? the .Srngraub 

*V. Da KrishniiswaTm and X V. atmuaii^ ^>0'^ r 

basin, Disirict Mirr-ipur'. -iruUnt iftiiw, no. 7 tt95M* PP- 4 3- 
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At Dcogarh iu .JhansI District, U.P., K, N. Puri discovered iu ig^t a pabeoiiihic 
site ill ihc basin ofihc Bciwa river, a tributary oFtlte Yamuna,* where one w^ld c:cpcct 
palfiecilithic aneiacts in atiy number, situated that it ia on die verge of the Gwalior plateau, 
a part of the Vindhyun Lablebmd. Tills spot would appear to l>c a meeting grouiitl 
tdSolian and Madras iiidustrica. Bitkccs and cote tools al^ occur lUirtb-eastward in aiutli 
Biliar—M^ibhQm-Siiighbhilni—and stray finds bave also been reported by Ratlumlra 
Nath Tagore from Monghyr (nortli Biliar) in ihc GatigS valley, 

Lu 195? a new Sohan site was brought to liglu by OlaJ' Prlifcr in tlic Siwitiks of the 
SnilcJ region iu JM 3 Jagarli, PEPSU, die actual spot being Korka-ka-Cliofi. The 
artefacli (pi, X) iliow a mixture of Early and Late Solian llakc*-typt!s. Tlir site is valuable 
ami has to l>c ic-cxamincd, as the Sohan sites are now on the other side of the border. 


C, The palaeolithic phobleh 

As a result of these regiema] studies in the palaeolithic problem of India, wc are 
faced with the existence of pebble tools in the valleys of the oilbarmau and Xfaiii and 
its LDial absence in the Karnatak. In the Godavari valley there is a peculiar dakc-industry 
^ whkh has yei to be evaluated. Similarly, in noi^t and east India die pebble tools of 
Early to Late Solian are also Ibimd in the Singrauli basin and ihc r^ayiirlihaid I'egion. 

, TTiW t: Tias now l>eeii an awakening Ibr placing the n^ected pebble tW>Bntt''Ttten‘'pix)pdr 
place in the lA>wer Palaeolttlue cuUurc-compies, As yet no prediaitdaKe horizon, 
exclusii’iciy containing primitive pebble toots, like tltr Oldowan in Tanganyika, has come 
to light ill India, 'I'he pebble tools of the Sohan along with the flakes develop indepem 
deniTy of the bifai't^complcx. U should be tinted tliat pebble tools appear earlier in 
peninsutar India titan in Fanjab. The iipfier SiwaJik boiilder-congtomeratc, w'hicb is the 
earliest itnil-hori'/on (Pre'Sohan Hakes) in Fanjab, has not revealed any pebble toot nor 
any bifaoe, whereas a bouldrr-congloincrate horbeon in Madras (as in Mayurbhanj), wliicb 
appears to lie a con'cs]}onding deposit, reveals the presence of pebble tools along with 
bdacc core-tools and aasociateil flakes* hi Gujarat die pebble tools of the gravel 
disappear In the overlyhig silt. Thus, the context of the occvirreacc of the southern pebble 
toobf j.i in sliarp contrast to the northern ones. In tlte south the consiani association of 
pebble tools snd btfaccs in the early stages with certain similarity in the basic tccliiiir|ite 
luj^eais dial they may be related detnents of the same irndition, whereas the northern 
jir^lc tools, of a totally dilTereiii tradition, appear to be free of the bifacc but arc integrally 
associated with Clacio-I,arvailoi3lan lechniqutrs. These points have to be verified in mtiirc 
by intensive regional work. 


3, THE HOLOCENE STONE INDUSTRIES 

llie stone induairies succeeding the Lower PalacoUthie in north and south Iritlin 
pose v-cry inlei^ling prciblems to the prchiaioriait As in the other parts of the Old World, 
b dietc an independent Upper rabeoltthic blade- and burirt-indusiry in India f 
Micralithic titdustrics are fairly widesprcail all over India. Sometimes miemliths arc 
found in association with pottery, nenliihs and copper tools. Lastly, though ncolltliic 
artefacts arc jo widespread, we still do not know bow dicy came into India. This triple 
aspect—Upper Palaeolithic, Mcsoliihic ami Neolithic—of the post-Plcisiocene industries 


* Infomuidon from Dr. K. N. Puri. 
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are diM^ed beJow in the light of the rtxicat discoveries made by Sankalia, Subbatoo 
Seshadri, Gordon, Worman^ Sharma and others. * * 


A. The Upper Pai^aeouthic 

At Dhok PaThaH, a few miles Tram Piiidl Gheb in West Panjab, a lilhic site of 
tmknown ape was disewered by Todd m 1^33. The pebble tools and discoidal cores arc 
identical wnli the Soiian aeries^ ami llukes with convergent and paraile] primary fl ak ing 
arc similar to those of the Late Sohan *A*. Paterson puts this industry as Tairty laic’ 
and^ at the earliest, contemporary with the Late Solian or even later. Dc Terra correbies 
it with terrace 4 of the Fourth Glacial in Paiijab, as on ihc surface of its horizon occur tools 
presumably represouing a late Upper Pulacolttinc industry. The term ^Evolved Sohan' 
IS assigned by Moviiu to tills indusi^. It is possible that in north India the handaxc- 
industrirs were followed by a period of hakc'industries based on the Lcvalloision [rdmixiuc. 
But sites with pure and typical Industries arc still wanting. 

Carllcyle, when excavating ihc MarahinS (Morhina) Pahif cave^hdter in 
Vindhya Prudesh, fouml microliUis stratified over earlier and miger flake implements.’ 
Tliis is yet another instance that in India, as elsewhere, tiicre ivas a late Upper Palaeolithic 
bhulc- and budn-indusi^ corresponding to the Late iVIagdalenlan, followed in succession 
by larger, less grometric and smaller but more geometric micFoIiths, 

On the other band, in south India, if one approaches die problem from the nost- 
Pabcvlithic side, die oldest industry found by Subbarao in Piiase I at SangankalJu, BeUary 
District,'' contains a Lcvalloidati element. Its heavily patina ted flakes of trap and 
sandstone, associated witli a cnidc microliduc iudusUy of quartz and chert, arc iiT least 
in p^i made of cores in the Lcvatloisian fashion. Tlie long trap and sandstone flakes 
here indicate conical cores, and the technique is the same as is revealed in the microlithic 
blades also. Hence Seshndri says that dm post-Palaeolithic flakc'indusrry would be no 
more (hail a 'macrofaciet’ of the microlithic blades,* Such an association has also been 
seen in Hyderabad by Haimendorf,* 

The only clemeni in the south Indian Stone Age which might conceivably be 
regarded as Upper Palacolidiie ia the series III industry of Cammaidc and Burkitt* from 
Giddalur near Namlikanama Pass and oilier localities. It a characterized by slender blades 
with blunted back, coaixe scrapers and burins (made on the iludmess of the flake), planing 
tonla and tnd'serapen in lydianiie. There are also microlithic creKcnts, whioi link 
series III witli snies IV here and ooinumber all implements of a itotmal ri ze In, agate 
and quartzite, 

A similar siraiigraphic iwJdeiice lias been reported by Todd from KlumdivU near 
Bombay at the junction of tlic upper gravel with the upper day,' Here Is a bWc' and 

*D, H. Gordon, ’The stune induiiiirics of the Holocene in India and PakJstritt*, diuruaf Indv, 
no. 6 (1950), p. 38. 

' B. Subbarao, Stvnr Agi Cullurts iff Btlian (Poana, ><>46}. 

*M. Seibadri, ’Microttiuic indmtriesor Noyiore’t /fa. Arp. intt, ATthafQivgjh Umv, Londsft, no. ti 
I. Loudon, *953). 

*rtlrer C. von Haimendurf, ’Motesi on the Sinne Age in India', Afem m India, XXVIII, mn a 
1*948), 

^Cainniatde and fiurkitt, 0^. eit. 

•K. R. U, Ttidd, 'Prcbhioric man rcnuid Btuubay’, Pw. PrthtttariL Sx. E&st /fag/ia, VIJ (1933); 
'Palaeolithic indmiric.'i of Bombay*, Jffitf. Anihtpblngittd /aif., LXlX (1939}; ‘Hie micimiduc 
industries of tiumliay', /tarini /adta, no. 6. 
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bitrin'tadttsii7 ivhich appeals to get into a more evoKxd stage in the upper clay u-itb such 
types as fMlytiedraJ and ai^le fauiins and even the parrot-beak typ e, strongly reminisrent 
trf* the Asiatic Aurignadan of Europe and the Micfdb East. Irtius, from the available 
evidence, there is no need to assume the presence of an mdcpendcni Upper Palaeolithic 
in south India, as the microlithic industries of that region can be derived from a hypothetical 
Lcv'alloisian flake-industry which preceded them. In this respect south India would not 
stand alone, since in north AlHca the Atcrian, a direct descendant of tile fa:\-allDisian. 
passes into tnicroUtliic industries, sudi as the Oradan fIbero-Mauntsian). In the opinion 
of Vaufrey similar is die case ofeast Africa,' where ihe Lcvalloisian Stillbay in tuni passes 
into the Magosian and Wilton B. ^ 

There yet remains, however, the mysterious finds made by Bruce Foote in die 
Kuinool eaves in south India. ^ Here he brought to light a prehistoric bone-industry 
(akiti to Magdaleniau) In addition to a rich fossil fauna, partly extinct and partly later 
d»n the Narmadk fauna (above, p. This valuahle Upper Palacotitluc collection 
of the bone artefacts la lost to the world without any trace of where (hey were sent. 


B. Tub XTESOLtTlilG COSJPI.EX 


Microhths liavc a fairly wide distribution in India, extending from Jami! Garh! 
iJistnct Peshawar m the Nonh-Ax'est Frontier Province (Pakistaii),* to Sawytmurain 
Djsirici Tinncvclly* and from Karachi In Sind (bclois, p, and pi. XVII) to Seraikcla 
in Bihar. lo their typology they exhibit a striking similarity with tlie western Capalan 
of die Mcsoljdiic Age. It may, in all probability, be derived from the western MesoHihii; 
inasmuch as the Mesolithic has not yet been found hi Burma and occupies in India uj 
in Europe, an intermediate position between the Palaeolithic and the .Neolldiic thouiili 
also surviving into the later MeUt Age cultures. Ghosh has apdy pointed om'* that a 
careful study of the monotonous microlithic series of blades, burins, crcscenis uianijles 
cones and a^w-hcads, of triangular, tnijicToid or riiomboidal section, may reveal rceionai 
difTcronccs m shapes, techniques of flaking and wen tJie source of dispersal, as we shall 
wc below. 


^ In b» iQ^p-expedition Zeuner found microlitlis near Tuiicoriii in a gcolocical 
section and remarked that the microlithic industry here was succeeded by a ocriod of 
imetisc weathering leading to the red M dunes (itrisU Ums indicating a coiiideraWe 
anuqui^ for industry'. Tlie vast cultural material collected by the author in 
association with N. R. Baiicijcc and K. V, Soundara Rajau* are with the Institute of 
Arcliacolugy, London, awaiting a full report, 

De Terra found microUihs of chm and chalcedony Li ilie youngest basal grat'd 
mid miuls (new alluvium) underlying the alluvi^ r.gu, at JanakpiJr ai^I Jh2nrigh5t on 
the Naroiada.^ This mdusi^ is dominated by smaU blades and scrapers and b 
homologous ivTth the mesohtbe culture, * 


•R, Vaufrey, 'Note mr Je Capsicn", i/Anthropi^igu, 43 (1033). 

“">< sKluitologicarmi,«ll;u,y', A,lh^ligkd 

w All-India OriW Conferai^.Ahmeiibaddo.,) 



PROGRESS AY PREHISTORr 

Tltough riiere is lack of material for datirig the earliest microlithic industries with 
any degree of accuracy^ the pmtf^niicTolithir industries arc geologicaJly ah within iJic 
Holocene. U w<m(d even appear tliai such toflusiries as arc iu^cated in the upper 
Nandikanaina, at KhandivU and in ilie upper hard, pirn ofTuticorin could Imve originated 
in about hooo to 6 oqo B.n. The evidence brought to light by the writer frotn ilic SingrauU 
basin for the microUUuc intliuti^ rtHintl about 4 ft. below the upper ahu^iuxn on the 
southern l^aiiks of Bali^ Nadi' U In confonniiy %vitit the provisional ditting assigned to 
c^ty mirrotitluc siici. This site is disiribtitionally linked w'iih the mtcrolithic sites in 
Bundelkliand and fiaghclkhand. TJic general nature of due Singrauli mtcrolit^ 
j, backed blades, pAraUcl-sidcd blades, tunuies, cores and coarse scrapers and arrow-heatla 
in milky quartz) mninds us of a degenerate Upper Palaeolithic blade-traditiout and the 
entire industry, devoid of any associated fjottcry, can probably be ascribed to an. early 
h'fct?oUihtc period. 

Gordon* and Todd* remark that the microliths found on the etjast of Bombay- arc 
older ilun those From inland, but Gordon also points out that the range of types in the 
former is different from and even larger than that in the laiicr. The former are actually 
simpler and somewhaf mtder and contain burins, wliich do not occur so frequeudy in ihc 
latter. Lunates and straight ajid crcsccniic-backed blades, however, form the common 
worked artefacts in both me groups. 

In central India microliths occur at a large number of sites like Pachniarhi, 
Hoshaujjabad,* Jabalpur and Sirighanpirr. In [(>40 Ghosh nndcrtitok a piclirainary 
exploration of the Fachmarhl region, the aim being to obtain a fii^t-hand impression of 
the av ailable material. An idea of the quantity of microHths from tliis region may be 
obtained from the faei ihai at one place (Bania Beri cave), 4 miles to Uic east of Pachmarhi, 
over ihirtecti htmdred pieces, incutdtng Bakes, cores and ^rejects', were recordciJ by liim 
from amidst 64 cubic B. of t!ie excavated soil.* In tliis collection there are defniUe 
examples of burins,* no) previously recorded by Gordon in his collection. 

It is iiccesjsary, as shown by Gordon, to rcriew the sites so far fomtd for iliclr tocil- 
contenta to undcrstajul the minute di[^crcllcc^ from site lo sate, till we can follow the 
mo\'en5cai of the mcsoUthic culture in India and the traits it absorbs in its diJTusioii Ijy 
culmrc-Kiontact. 

Seshadd, in his study of the niicrolithic industries of Mysore, shows the existence 
of three types of microlirhic indusiries:' (i) Jaiahafli Miunting type^; (ii) ^ahmagui 
‘pre-I’ type; and (iii) Bratmiagiri LA and Ui ‘urban or village type’. 

The occunencc of microlithk: toots at Jalaludli on the granite bed-rotk or on 
la ten tic pallets and beJo^v a black soil up to 5 ft. thick containing Iron Age pottciy in a 
dbtinct horizon appears to indicate a relatively earlv age for the first industry, fn ihc 
Brahmagiri 'prc-I industry lEicrc ai'c some biunicd-back and serrated blades which arc 
not found at Jalahalli. further, there arc no arrow'-heads, lunates and other Iiuntitig 
cquipmenis, It is found mostly on the surface and is lyjioiogically comparable with the 

'Krishnaswatni and Soundaru Rajon, op^ rif. 

^Gordon, i^. cit. Of his other articles on microlitha, nicntioti may be nuidr of ’MicrolIUiic 
indiiitrirs of India', XXXVIJJ (193.ll}, no.19 and/Moremjcroiithicisjtes in India', ijid., no, bz. 

*Todd, op, Cft* l'i95o). 

♦.M. L. Midira, *On stone impbmenti Irotn Hoihangabad (C.P.)V ft«. Ind, Acadtmv 
aVt/nrer, X, nu (1939). 

*Cho«b, 6 f. tit, (194B). 

* Information from Shi-t B. B. Lid. 

*Seshadrl, ef. at, 
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miCTolithic I of San^nkullu. In the ^nl ^'P^r Bralima^H. L\ and tiic 

microiithic mdostry is associated in the main with polished stone axes. They practirally 
disappear in the mcgalithic layers, the beginnuig of which lias been dated to circa 200 D.e. 

Tlve excavation of 1947 at Brahmamrr established for the first time a worltabh; 
culture-sequence for the Deccan. Here, bdow the j^liidin-a lc\’el of the lipt-second centuj^ 
A.n. occurred a stratutn eon temporary' with me^alUluc cists and ph-clrcics; below this, 
in PItases 1A and IB, was a neolithic level, in which polished stone axes, etc., mixed with 
microliths, occurred freely in associalbn with a pottery ftiiU grey iu colour and coarse and 
micaceous in texture. The use of copper and bnitue in this perit^ is attested to by a copper 
clilscl and two itlin rods, one of copper and the other of bronze. This evidence shows mat 
ilic microUthic Industry was csscjttially a feature of a pre-iron neolithic culture, wlieii 
the use of copper and occasionally bronze had begun. 

ThJtt there was an earlier career of the microlithic industry free from neotiliis .ind 
copper has been conjectured from the surhice-finds which could not l>e filled into the 
industTics of Brahmagm lA and lU, in which Uinates or irurins are entirely absent. 
TypolMically, Scahadri points oirt, this indttstry b comparable with the (micTDlithic) 
Phase I of Sangankaliu, this earliest industry at Brahmagiri being therefore called 
Braiimagiri ‘prc-l*. 

All over Gujarat liundreds of micmiitlis—from llie surface and excavated—were 
found, mostly along lite SSbarmatT as well as in Uic lucssic hilU in the interior.’ Tiie best 
known locssic hill is at Langhniij, where different types of Hakes, blades and setapen, 
cores and a few arrow-heads and hmates were found. Lii fiii I, liiound 1, potsherds were 
found in excavation down ut 6 ft. Most of tlirm were hand-made and imperfectly fired. 
From mound il, pits 1 and 11 , numerous hagments of fossilized bones were also found, 
many of tliem showing intentional rracfuring and suggesting small microbone impiemenu;. 
Cnlcthcd human skeletons were also found in the excavation with skulls of ilic dolico- 
ccpiialic type,’ akin to Lht proto-Egyptian and people of north-east Afiica and pointing 
to a genetic similarity ivith lire western Capsiaxi k,mcsolitluc) cultures. Tlte potslierdi 
in aasodation with Ilic microlitlts: in the upper layem were considered to belong ut an 
httrusivc neolithic culture. Sankalia remarks that microlitlis and bone splinters were 
found from the top layers to the bottom of the pit. Afiei 4 ft. fmtsherds disappeared 
completely, and only microliths ami bones remained. Tlte quantity of microln^ was 
slightly greater after 4 ft., but after that the bone-finds prodominated with small and big 
penblcs and Hal qnero-likc stoitcg, The existence of qucrn-siones by Themselves eaimot 
give positive proof of agricultural practices. Zeuner, Therefore, asserts that if the existence 
of domcsiicaied types of animals in the propottcri' microltihic horizon could be 
established, wo should have gained a mosi valuable piece of information about iJic 
food-economy of the early microlithic people of India.^ 

The majority of the microlithic sites in southern Biliar, Gordon remarks,’ is 
asaodated with the copper-belt, which starts 5 miles north of Chakradhajpur and runs 

' R. L, M. WheeJcT, ‘Brahmapri and Cliaiidiavalll itT47; lurgulidtic and fitlicr culUiresin the 
‘.IhiluldriLg DhtHct, Mysore State', , 4 nrfinif Jfidin, no, 4 (1^7-48^ 

»H.D, SaiikalLa, fnwUgalions inU Prehiittrie Arefumhgy of Gujantt (Baroda, 1946';, H.D. Sankatia 
.stid I- Karve, 'The second GQj;iral prehistoric expedition*, Mew ladinn AftHquar^^ VTI (1944)1 
H. D. Saiitalia and I- Kars'e, Prelirsina^ Sfpurt on the Tldril Gtfwrat Frtfmkaii; Expt^iiitn (Bombay, 
1945); 11 . G. Sankalia and A, C. Shekar, * Micro burin-like uiid snakebood-liJu artefacts from 
Langlmaj (north Gujarat)', Pik. Thir^otirih hd, Scitaci Coagras, Delhi [Airlractr) (Gakutia, 1947). 

^Sankalia and Karve, tffi, cit. (1944]. 

*F, B. ZeuncT,'The microJltliic industry orLunsfannj, Gujarat’, Man, Ltl, article tSu (1932). 

•Cordon, op. cit, {(930), 
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ihrouf^h Khaitsawin aiul ScraikclE and acrosa Daibhfim Lo RakhS Minca and Ghatsila 
on tlite Suvaniarc^i. Copp^ir alag-iieapa and microlitha are in close proximity, and 
the presence of mtcrotithic sites from Cbakraclharpur and GhS^slia coincides so closely 
with the copper-seam it is ddheuU to suppose that they were not assodated. Lii this 
connexion, an interesting negative evidenee is worth reconllng tliat no miCJ'oiillis are to 
be foimd away from liic copper-steam, as die exploration in MayOrbhanj in northern 
Orissa iias brought to light no microUlluc sites, though palaeoliths and polished stone 
axes Imvc l>een Ebnud. Tlte writer, howes'er, found In bastar (Madhya F^dcsti} the 
first micrtilithir site of the region in 195a,' 


C, Mioroliths ano pottery 
(i) Smith hiHan evidence 

Cammiadc found pottery at the micmlithlc sites of Uic lower God Ivan and 
mentions dun micnilitlts were found with funeral urns at Bodaliir and Adatigala and also 
in suspicious proximity to urns of a piotohistoric period at Dhowlc^waram near the apex 
of the GodAvatl delta,* * Stniilat finds were made by Bruce Foote at Paiapj}^ and 
Txanaguiidhi Durg in Kuniool,' '•vltcrc he un car tiled a carinated pot of brown ware with 
incised wavy line decoration and nidi it flakes and corca of agate and chalcedony 
sug^ting a dialcolithk culture. The Patapad site seems to present features of the overlap 
of the flake-bladc-using stone axe culture and the iron-using mcgalithic culture as found 
at BraUmagiri. In Sup-phase lA of Bralimagin, alon^idc emde microllths and polished 
stone axes and sherds of coarse grey ware, similar to those charactcnatic of Sub-phase IB, 
were two classes of pottery absent in the laiier, viz. painted and mcLfed pottery. From 
Bralinugiri, which represetns ihc Tungabhadra valley, we have to pass on to die valley 
of tlic Godivatl; the Kmhiia valley, being so far completely uoexpiored, does not present 
any evidence. 


(li) Epidenee from the GodSiian 

Three sites have so far been excavated in the GodSvan valleys N^ik on the 
Godavari; Jorw'c near Saugamner on die Fravara; and Bahai on utc Gima in East 
Kliandesh, TIijcsc Maharashtra sites give us almost the same sequence of eultures as 
those in the Narmada valley (fig, 3). 

The core- and scraper-industry (‘proto-microUtbic’ of Sankalla) was first discovered 
m siratified dcrosiis of Nnndur-Madhmehvar and Niphad in fine ^vcl-beds of the 
Godavail and its tributary', the Khadvi. The industry includes pnmarity scrapere of 
hakes, irregular cores and simple parailcl-sidcd and unwqrked flakes. As at Maneiwar, 
no lunates or other ty|>cs of blades were found. A similar industry was also discovered at 
Pimtomba in .{Mimctituigar District and on the ^If-ground of the Deccan College Post¬ 
graduate and Rcaeardi ItutUule of Poona, This mdustry was also found associated for 
the first time in the lowest black soil layer in the excavation at NSsik and later at Jorwe 
(Aliinednogar District) wiili painted potter)’ and copper edts or flat axes {pi. XI), 


'V. t>. Kn&bnaswaiiii, 'Prehistoric Basiat*, paper submitted to the Fortieth Sesdon, Indian 
Science Cungress, Lucknow (i953h 

*L. A. Cainmbdc, 'Pigmy itnpJcnirni-'t of the lower Godavari', Maa in HMa, IV (igaf). 
t Gordon, n^, fit. 
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Dtahpaiule cxcav'ated ai BalmJ m an<l Tfiuiid iwo pliascs of occupaiioa m 

ciiroiiolc^cal sequence, characterized by ft) microlUhn (pL XII) associated with painted 
pottery and copper objects (pi. XIII) and (ilj itherds of the Northern Blach Poltshed Ware 
Ik a stratified deposit in association with an in^ribed siierd ascribablc to the third century 
B.c, painted pottery and microUths were ^cparairsd from the layer* wntii the 

N.B.P, Ware by a cultural debris of I2 ft, thickness and could salely be assigned Lt* 
75(>>iooo B.c,' 

On the other side of dtt river, opposite die habitaiioH'Otomid at Bahai, Deslipande 
encountered two types of prehistoric burials, pii-burial and um-burtaj. In the former 
a fractional burial was found; around the pieces of skulls and ribs were also seen twenty 
pots, a few of which contained microUths and beads of camel ion and bones. In the 
Jailer, which also was fractional in nature, the main bulk of the, pottery was black-and*rcd 
or buU exhibiting unmistakable similarity with die mcgalithtc pottery of south India. 
Besides, two paiuted pots with black lines on red surface were also founo, one each in the 
urn-burial and tJie pit-burhil. The burials contained evolved microlitlis of chalcedony 
and jasper. Tlte discovery of these bttriah wit it pottery akin to the megalith ic pottery, 
painted potter}' and mUrolftUs has created a new' problem for the archaeologisi. The 
teuiniivc date of the burials U ascribtsd by the otcavator to 73<H&oo u,f;. 

Painted ^tlcry with mitroliths was further recorded by Deshpandc from Bhofapur 
in NSsik District, near Saiigamncr, Sinner, Kopcigaon, Nevasi and Toki or PravarS- 
Sangant along the Ckxlivaii in Ahmednagar District. He nsade a frcsli examination of 
Paiihan and irVTaicd the existence of the N.B.P. VVarc lor the first time as far south as this 
place. He abo found in the black cotton ami in the riveivcutting titicraliilis and painted 
pottery , Thus, die river-valleys of the Deccan pmcnl alitiosl an idciitiral sequence 
of cuttDTcs as the Narmada, to which we shall now turn. 


(Hi) Evidenct from Makeii^ai in AlaJtiya lliturai 

Sankalia reports a micruUtluc indusuy, mincipaJty associated with the Idock .soil 
lutar Choti, to miles norlh of Maheiwar m District Nimar, Madliya Bliaiat/ The 
industry, named ‘proio-microlithic', Li described a.s cbrwbtiiig of tools much targ:er 
thtin ordinary micnilitlts and compriBing generally cdics and scrapers »f v'anous types, 
'side' and *nnllow-based'. No Itmates have been found so for in this industi'y. Its 
straUgrapluc position was confirmed when cores and scrapers belonging to it were found 
m the bwc«i black ,mil ut a depth of about 45 fl. at Mahe^war. De Terra had also 
discovered similar toob along the Narmada in black sen! and the laici’ (upper) jinc gravel 
clepmit'i, which he called ‘proto-ncolithic\ 

A later mii'TOlithic blade-indmlry was found at Mufie^war associated with 
painted pottery atid copper; it has been assigned to a chalcolithic or early Bronze Age 
phase andsirati^raphkully declared as preceding the N.B.R Ware, In. prior 10 the Jifth 
century' o.c., which i* also iw stratigraphic position at Nasih. It is a ^iiiy widespread 
culture, as similar pottery h ftiuiid at as many as ihinviwo sites in western \lalwa. 
Besides knife-blades and fluted cores, there are macc-ficads and dilferent sizes of 
sling-stonca. 


'Infdrinaiiuti friim Sliri M. N. Dcshimulr, 

*H. D.^nkaliiu B- SubWuo and S. B. Dea, 'The arcKACnlogii-a) arquence nf tentral India. 

^ Af/riw. IX, nc. 4 (1953); ‘Exovathmi in ihc Narmada 

vnltfi', Jenr. MaAari^tt At^d/iratp I/wir. Bwrfda, II. no. a (1953J. 
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Fig. 3, Miil^it&s tif » S^Sntp cvltiat, nU af tktktdiHi^. /-7, Jram /fisii TftUi i, tm 
with « (mc*md tiigt wtd patatUt 2, pht with mstti $, m^ih blair; 4, 

ar aliwuN hlmiUi 5 , tttscmt ar Im&tt.: 5 , traptztf^J^tnd-sfrapau 9-i2^Jnmj9ru»i HyCttstfttUd- 

ridit CTw; 5, mt with on «Jtt iU* md jkttd an thi athnt 10, stmiht~<^td fttwthtd 

htaJit U, p0hl^ Uctdti J2, trtJi’eHi 6T htnaif, iS-l7^ Jnm Pnmfi Swtg/mi iS, ^-sttapar ftt a 
thin TictaaffAlnt pitta t^akaiadmt, with hntk pertij thamttiulk af tht sik; N, 

'thauldtftd' htei^f 15 , mtangular scfaptt IsMA ftttiutk tut thwt aiu and an tht hath ana txdti /fi, 
*^cnsctnt at hitwi*; 17 , ftw paint on njidt^ ndwwhtd Hndi. ftnm Jfinkr 18^ ^tki rtWj i9, 

CTWcnil at fafotff; 20 , kepOif.’; S^indiciicd by horisootal littcf, an* Iiac<=i Itt. 
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(iv) EitidftKf from Gujarai, Umirctthlra afjd rradei'h 

In lilt Sabatmati valley tbc domiruint feamre of the later Stout Age cplturt a! 
LanghnSj is the presence of mic^itlu (abo\c, p, G(?l. Krom the comparaUve rarity 
of pottery" and the early tjpe of microiiths, k appears inai this cuUuie is probably earlier 
liian the painted pottery culture of Malted war. Howevert iljc csdsiciice of a maco'hcad 
in the upper layers ar Langhnaj would show tliai diough Uicre is no painted pottery 
ct>p[}cr in north Gujarat, there is the definite assocUtioii of a macedirad mill microUtlis 
as at Maheiwar. 

Dikshit has brought to light by his recent cxcavaiioii (1952-53) at Tripurf, Disidci 
Jabalpur ^Madhya Pradesh),' the existence of a microlilhic industry in the iowermoat 
dark clay \jfgur) stratuni between 17 ft. to at ft. bdoiv surface and stratigrapbcaliy tielow 
the Maury an stratum but sepamed from ii by a sterile deposit of yellow day 6 in. tluck. 
Associated with the microiiths was a red painted pottery mill liorumttal hands in black on 
3 brjgbt-rcd surface. Tlic slicrds being small, the alia pc of complete vessels could not be 
ascertained. He, however, regards this pottery as entirely different from the red painted 
ware at Brahmagiri, BaJiai or even Maheswar. The microiiths, except for a solitary burin 
and a fragmentary cnaceni, consist of long blades (the longest U in. in length), retouched 
and with battcretl hacks and even occasionally serrated, There were, quite a large 
number of triangles. He further remarks diat the tools arc almost identical with the tvpes 
found near the UhufS SimlS (Jabafpitr) and from Pachmarbl and other sites recorded by 
Gm-don. 


(v) Eniiiait-f fnm cetttrai fitdiim rock-shtUm 

Gordon points out' that black-and-rcd from mounds 1 and U at Latighnaj 
resembles the potlcrj- found in the rock-shelters of the Mahadco Hills, where black pottery 
predominates. The discovery at Langhnaj of a quera and a pestle 4 ft. Ixrjoiv tfjc Icicl 
where pottery was scarce, would iodicatr that some primitive form of agriculiun: was 
practised before poUcry came into use, and die original mcsolitliic rood-gatherers were 
becoming neolithic food-producers, albeit on a very restricted 

Rcgardii^ the contempotmy use of microiiths and pottery, the evidence obtmticd 
from Pacbmarhl is quite similar to the results obtained by Todcr* digging at Mnn-'O on 
the coast at Bombay,* At Morhaiia I'ahlf Garflcyle found "rude pottery, roughly and 
simply ornamcnicd by strokes’ in associaiion with rmcroittlis. Other instancS where 
pottery is in pretty with microiiths arc Barapedi Cave m Bdgaum and 

^jroh and Aktciwor and Gartfolwar in Rajpipia on the right hank of the Dhanmi near 
ns confluence with the Narmadi. 


(vi) /forth /ndiao 


toimd by De Tto at Sombur in Kaslumr and by him and Patcr3ttti on the ailuvkl 
dcpoaiis on the banks of the Jhelum and at Pampur and Bunahom. In all these places. 


' Inrorntation fretn Dr. Moreihwar G. DikshJt, 
' Gordon, op. tit. (1950), 

•Todd, of. tit. (1950}. 
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shawing n sumval of the palacolitlur Sohaii traditSon are 
assfHiiaicd with poUtry* *J)canrig Jayera of dilicr nooUthic or historic t!ate* 

u.i V ^ ohjecta, t:oimstiiig of a sponr-hcad, cHii, baiides, clt. 

l^t«. j. aiKl some poitm'were accutcniallydiscovered byciuiiihcUttKcnv at Bahidarabaci, 

. ini C5 wes o arcl^siir m Sankalia pouits out thiti drcivotitry issurnrtsiugly similar 

ro ihai from ilic Nar^da and Gfxlavari Vi^cys, in 1953 Y. D. Shiirmi excavaicd Utc 
aiic and found an anacju (Kuipattou, jj ft, thkkt buried under upwards of 20 It. of a barren 
act'umulatmii of saitri, pebbles and carih, I'hc occupation-dcpo&Ii was cbaracteH^ocl by 
a homogeneous cuhtire svith paJe^red ochre-washed pottery aud quartzite stone Hakes and 
luiplrments. 


The Bt^adaraba!! liihic industry (pi. XIV)* a» examined by die writer. Palls into 
three dasses based essentiaily on the technique of fabrication. In class A the ardi-type 
IS a maimtioih lunate with blunted bj^ck resulting in a eleaver-ehopper, In cla^ B a 
luimbci of waste flakes, removed from rtver-pebblcii with a diHused bulb of pciTUKsioo 
UTrt- seen. One waste flake U u-orthy of mcridoii here, since micfoUthic blades apnear 

it indicate die possibility of ubiaitiiiig niicmlftbs 
M wcH from the region of this site? In class C the took, mostlv sempere of the Soban 
tvpe arc charactcnzcd by a Jagged wavy edge on one side, the iulicr side being tisetl a* 
the butt, 


The indiigtry belongs 10 a flake-tool complex assignable to two broad facies; 

made on a mammoth lunate, rembiiscciu of a mkrolitJiir lunate; 

Oil a jagged wavy-edged scraper formed bv a difl’crciil tndmlciuf as revealed in 
ihc JEariy to Late Sohan industry. The former tccbiiquc would very aptly \k irrmed as 
grafting , never obscivcd so far m iJic palaeoUthtc or the nenlitliic industries of norih 
India. The latter, on Ihc other hand, ha.s persisted, ns shown by Dr Terra, intn the 
Holocciic ill north India Sonihur tri Srinagar a«d at Chitia in ihe rcntral Salt Range 
wear IJdmii. We have already sckii (above, pp. tiy-bBl that in ccutiaj india and the 
IJcccan copj>c; objects arc found with microtiths and painted |anrcry. 


B. The GHAlcK>Lniitc piiaiie i.n India 

At Brahma girjjii^t Mysore, Jisdfik hi Hyderabad and JlasXk anti Jonvc in 
MaharasfiU'a, copper objects, specially simple flat cdts, were faim£raMociaie£r^th 
microJidis, painted pottery and nometimtyi fK>lisJ«CTJ stone axe*. The term 'chalcoiithic 
phase^ ill nest anti south-west India U restricted by die writer to ihai phsute of die raJero- 
ncolitJuc culture in which copiTCr (and presumably broiixc) had also cotnc into use though 
to a rcstricicd degree. It is nomwonhy that such a ehjf^liihic complex has not so ^ 
been revealed in the micnti-ncolithic industries of eastern India. 

At KailOr copper awor^ were found on the surface.' In die excavatton at 
Yaimnij^dtbt made in the trail of tliis discovery were found a broken flat axe of copper 
and a Jew fragments of copp^ pirn. TJicsc were further ossiociatal widi polished sWuc 
fxts. and mtcrolitlLs of tlie ribbon-flake hlaiies,’ characu tislii of Sukkur and Rohri in. 
bind and showing marked sitnlhLriiics with tliosc from the HarappS curt ore. ^ 

to relate these two far-oif lithic industries is a puzzling qiiestinu. At 
Braliinagiri, in a cutting called HR 21, a copper flat celt was obtuifted from a layer belonging 


Rep. Artk. Dfptt, At^dmV J>pjj«itnrj<u, i93?-49 (104a). 

* 3hid., pi. X. 
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(o ihc stoiir nxt cuilute.*^ Agalrt) a ihin broiuc nid, probably a prn, was found m 
association with an urn-buHal belonging to an early level of the same culture. Tliis stone 
axe culture wns charartexized by the occmrcncc of microlitfis of ribbou-ftakc bl^cs 
ivtthoiji retouch, nccoimiing for alxjut Sti per cent of tile total number^ There tvere a feu- 
examples of msscenis, side-scrapers and blumed-back types and neolithic axe* of ihe 
common poirited-butl type. But diere were no lunates, triangles, trapezes and real 
oTsceiiLt, which are normal (o Lite mesolithic culture, 'nits is alwi borne nut by Bruce 
footc » cxnloraiioo of sites iu Bdlary, Anantapu r and Raichiir Dtsinds, Gordon Icmarks 
dlustrated examples support his coiitcntion that in the dialctdithic neriod the 
ribbon-flake icchtuqiie was employed in prercrcnce to small worked artefocts* J especial b’ 
no. 2603 of Foote, a paraltd-sided flake blade of chert from WuttugalJu, Raichur iJi&trict 
wlitdi IS 3,^ m. itingl. From a dulturaj jxiint of view, in Gordmfs opinion, the Maski 
micro! 11I1W arc not real microlitlubut a chaicoltthic long ribbon-flake industry, typical of 11u- 
clialcohihit repcnmcc of the Indus valley. He has also foujiil deeply uotch^ blarles u** 
have l>rcn at ^rappJi. .A passing reference may also be marie to a Icrracoua cvjindet 
sea from Maski. 1 liough a surface-find of no siratigraphtcal value, its general rescm'biance 
with Babytcmian scals^ seems 10 strengthen a chalcoulhic context. 

. At MaheAwar Sankalia has dijcovcred a ‘later microUtliic bUde-industry’ associated 
* pointed [x>itery, f^e from traces of iron but along with evidence of cooTier, 
Ihis mdust^ he has itsigned to a chalcolithic age. A similar industry has been 
found at N^ik anti Jonve, wlierc flat copper axes and l^ngles are reporteri to have 
teen found in a pmmed vessel, and also ai Moft MachiSJa near *\mrdi m Saurashtra,* 
Hie microlitJnc mdusincs everywhere are representMi mostly by ums'^ed blades. ’ 

From a companitlvc study of ihc pottery 'rhapar points out that a double pot from 
V IS rlosely paralleled by one from an Indus valley site In 

the TJ-tnee of Wales Museum collection, alihou^ tte fabric is quite different This 

Shirn'lndu'^'^ neolithic itesd' 

•, <-sa'«p!e5 it is evident that in west md souih-wcat India there 

existed a cliakohtlitc p)i^ the later pan of the Neolithic Age, when conDcr 

unp emciits were used, ihough rarely, alonpitfo polished stone axes^d ribboi^Jke 
bLides. iVkCown points out that polished stone axes are found in Palestine in relativdv 
small iiumb<:ri and ^ilsvay^ in connejocn with copper anti Jironw. It aDDCiirs tKai in 
tte Near East copper and then bronze were dteoiSixl before the use of^^lbhaiMoM 
bc^mc widespread. It is therefore quite reasonnble to suppose that the ^riJdnf 
poimt^-butr ground aiut p.lishtxl stone axe fixun ihe noriK came mudriaicr ^Imn 
that of the copper flat axe from the west, as appears to be vciv clear fmm iW * , r 
siics between Harappa and BrahmagiH. ihe mtet medmie 

.At BrahmagiH there is one point which » of particular inicresi anrl i. 1 

m m giving a rou^ date 10 ihc dimrnon of the chalcoUtlitc phase frlm H. - 
Brahmagin. A polished mone axe of type Aii is the solitary c.xampte Qom T-S i! 

IS a flat square-sided axe of the north-eastern type de^ug Biter tom Bu^T ' 
Mabya. ^ordrm pcrtmcuily jx«eH a problem: i its position, sn e^ly 

•Wheeler, tfp. Hr. 

‘Gordon, 0^, ffl. 1,19510}. 

* Informattoti Irxrm Shri S. R, Rao. 
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of stone »es m pcmmular Indi^ of any particular significance? Foolc rccorda att axe of 
liiia type fifotn the SEievaroy ^ills hom ilte south as a unu|ue specimen of celt. This type 
IS celt-typc g of VVorman t^low p, 75 ), He mentions ilui this type docs run appt^r 
i« (he south, but at least four large impiciiicnis resembling tliis were tiiicartUed at 



iw^way trafiic bctwceii Harappa mid Brahmagiri in that the ribl^n.nakc and bUde- 
jnoustry^ came down to Bralimagiri, while the flat irqnarc>9n(le<] stone axe moved up to 
I-Iamgga by lomc process not yet clear, 


E. The PROTO-xsOLfTHic w Pakwtas ano Iivdia 


VViih the advent of the urban cliaictdiilitc way of life true tnicroliths disappeared in 
the parts aifectcd bjr this culture and were replaced by ihr para 1 Id-si tied nlibon-fiake 
blades, the like of which arc foujul at many chaJcolithic sites ihroughout w'cstern Asia and 
typical specimens of wiiicb exist m the Hanipp^ The same is true also of the chafcoiithic 
sues of vvest and south-west India; in the wilder fercst-regioiia, however, ihe familiar 
inicroliduc tyijo—the lunate, the triangle and ihe scraper—had necessarily to continue 
side by side tlown to later rimes, 

TIjc proto-ncoUthic flint industries brought to light in the lower Indus at Sukkur and 
Kohri by Evans iii f666 are ijuiie difFeretit from tlie micmluhic fades in India, Ii is 
cliarui'tcrixed by cliiu long blad^, seldoin retouched, and slender conical cores, 
rrminisccni of the blades of the Horappa, and probably rcprcsenis an indigenous 
cult ore leading to the Indus civilisation, Tliough Sukkur and KoJm me situated iu 
dosK pinximity and in the same timestonc belt, the Rohri industry belongs only to du* 
laicBi pliasc of Sukkur, Drummond and Paterson, in the aljisencc of stratigraphic evldcncf, 
analysed the Suldtur industry into three categories, A, B and C, based on typology and 
paituaiion. In A, blades up to 4 in. in length predominate, gradually dwindling in the 
latest C. Tlic concavo-convex flakes present an evolution from A to C along witli tlic 
cores. III B, (he large ovate hundaKcs made by Lcvallois (ecluthjue make them decepttbly 
pularolithic, Gatc^r)' ^ ^tnks tip ^rith the Rohri industry and shows marked sixniiarilics 
with the earliest Mohenjo«daro sped mens. A very* late date has been assigned lo these 
itulttsiries, as they exhibit a strange combhiation of various techniques never found in 
the Old Stone Age, and an evoSniionary link between the Rohri stage anti the stone industry 
of Molienjo-daro Is apparent. 

Early pointed-butt stonr axes were found in stratified cxeavaripiis ar the menhir 
site at Buirahom' near the village of Yenderhom between Srinagar and Gandarbai ui 
Kashmir. De Terra Ibuiul a higldy black polbhed ware at about 5 ft. in the section. He 
associated, iliis ware with the Indus valley on insufficient data, but willi our present-day 
kiiowfedge of the Northern Black Polished VV'are the sherd can be ascribed to the early 
historic period, Iti the unweathered post-glacial loess befow this level up to la ft, and 
more a inoto-iicolithtc inilustry consisting tn ground stone celts, bone awls and pots was 
feund. Tills industry, of an apparently great antHiutty as the depth of the post-glacial 
loess sv'ould indicate, was tlbcountcd by Paterson at Nunar, 7^ miles north-west of 
Burxnlmm. The cultural pattern of Buriahom, Gordon points out, is simUar to that of 
Mask! and Brahmagiri and shows a stone axe culture starting perhaps as early as laoo d.g. 

*H, De Trim, 'Excavarimn at Bunsahom', Mifftilatfot th* Amtnfitn PhiiMofhtf&i jSsr. (i93fij- 
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4. THE NEOLITHIC COMPLEX 

TI1C diita set forth above aniply show that a pure mesolithic culture uras being 
slowly iraiudbrmed ititu a microtithic pottery-usitig culture all over India, Tiie existence 
of quenis along with imerotiths at LanglmSj (abov'C, p. 66) would particularly mean 
that some form of agriculture was practised before pottery' came into use^ and that the 
original food-gatherers were being metamorphosed into the neglithic food-produeei's. 
But Zeonci points out that imless domesticated types of animats in the prc-poitery 
microlidiic boiixon would be established, we canuot say anything about tiie food-economy 
of die early microlithic people of India. A hill-Qcdgcd acohibic industry should, however, 
be characterized liy the presence primanly of domesticated auumaJs and plants and 
secondarily of pottery and ^ooih stone to<^. Tlial such a complex existed prior to 
the introduction of metal in die region is also necessary for tlic identification of a 
tnie ncolitliic site. 

The large majority of iicolitlue artefacts coUected m* India consists of smooth stone 
tools. Most of ihcM are axes or adzes but other typ«, such as liammer-stones, ring-stoms, 
rubbing and grinding stones and mortars, axe also represented. Some pottery and beads 
arc abo classed as neolilluc because of titeir assoeiaiton with smoolli stone coub> Cxccpi, 
however, in lite excavations at Brahmagiri and Sangankallu, revealing real ncoblhlc 
industries, such association has not been deltmtely establblicd. 


A. WORMAU’s CLASSU-'tCATtQN 


Tlic polislted sionc axes atid adzes displayed in Indian rauseunu are collected from 
the surface and arc devoid of archaeological context. Wormait, while plotting the sites 
at which smcMjiti stone* have been found, shows dial they occur almost exclusively in 
eastern, central and soutlicrn India, south uf the Gangt flo^-phiin, north of Pudidckottai 
in Madras and east of the Utic in a south-south-westem directW from Lucknow in U.P. 
to Goa on the floiith-wcst coast.' Some celts are found also in parts oTKashmir and Panjab 
in north India, and a few liavc been found in the chalcoliihic sites ofihc Rarappa culture 
and at NaJ and Ran& Ghundoi in Baluchistan, The fact that the distribution of ihcfic 
celts is conhiusd to the eastern half of India is piobably significant, and VVomtan has 
rightly been led to an interating speculation as to die pomi of origin of dm Indhin 
neolithic celts based on their tcchiuqucs of manufiicturc and typulogy. 

Two bash: techniques are indicated in the fabrication of the celts: 


7 <wftF«^«r 1 involve* two main steps, citippmg and smootliing sometime with .in 
uilermcdmic pwkmg between the two. The transverse section of a tool made bv this 
tecliniqwc is either ovoid, lens-shajied, trapezoidal or triangular. 

T^hm^w 2 m%xiives only chipping and smoothing; the resuliam Lnmlemem is flai- 
taced with pcmendicutar sides living a rectangular irunsvcrsc sccdoti. Smooihins usuallv 
co^ more than half the surface of the celt, and a high shiny polUh over m^t of S 
surface w common. ^ 


Bas^ on the abwe lechniquc*, twelve baric types of celts were revealed bv VVorman 
and classutcd by hirn mto three groups: ^ mjji 


‘ Wormon, sp, fit. 
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Gmup L—h ha5 ffflir fcU-typcs; (t) oval 12) elongated, (3) iriaiignkr and U) 
rectangiiiar. 2 and 3 art die most common of all forms, iioiabty in nortli, caai, 

reninil and smith India. No. 1 is fbimd sporadically in cast and south India, wWIc no. 4 
Vi pnmardy southern but is also known in eail and central India. The erfu of tliis eroun 
are ihc Qicte! aad the bask of lypcs In India, ^ 

Cr^ap II .—It compnsp four ceh-types completely peeked or coinplctdv smoothed 
liy feiih techiiiqucs cyhndncal or reclanffular to triangular with dwubr, waj or square 
action, found usually m targe size 20 to 35 cms. in leugUi. It is found mainly in eaiiem 
India and to a smaller extimt in cmtral India and rarely in the soutli. Tyijea 5 and 6, 
trapezoidal and. tnangular in shape, are usually tiny in size, from 4 7 ctns. in length* 

Hjiih arc conftned to eastern India, though a few occur lit central and south India as well, 
'lype 8 is the shouldered adze, curvilinear or rectilinear in shape, and is altogether confined 
to easirrti India, although a few specimens occur in central India as alro along die 
Codlivnri^ and in Mysore State* Tlicse celts are intermediate in date and reflect ihe 
imrtiduciioir of a new manufacturing technique and new shapes into India ffcotn llic cast. 

Group III .—^Tlie four itocs under this group are manufactured by technique a; 
in shape they arc tiapezoidal, rectangular or irian^lar and arc of metal prototype; 
tranavetse sections arc rectangular with pandicl sitfe. Type 9 is (bund extensively in 
east India, a few in centmJ India, but none in south India; it was also ibund ai Mohenjo- 
daro- ^yP*: rectangular, is ratircly limited (o cast India. triangular, atid 

found onq' in adze-form, is limited to Orissa, including Mayurblianj. Type 12, again 
of metal prototype, is confined to east India. Tlie celts of dm group arc the latest and 
most highly^ developed of' all the Indian types. Three of tliem arc ctitirdy confined io 
casiern India mid indicate the latest arrivals in India from recent derivatives f'ltmv the 
east. 

The distribuiion of these groups brings oui ibe following facts: 

1. Each succeeding group of celt, beginning with group 1 , is not only tcelniicaliy 
niiM^ evolved ilian the preceding one but b also limited in its distribution towards eastern 
liidiUt the only part of the country where all rhe twelve types occur. 

3* Tile dbtribution of these tlii’cc groups substantiates die theory of the introduC' 
tioii of celts and celt-mahing technique into India from the cast rather thou die sve$t, as 
Hqjicd on the ^Kuhtir Krcisc' approach, viz. the determination of the age of an dement 
from (he extent of its distribution (difluslonli. 

If the nge^area approach to the dating of ilie three groups of the <«lis b true, the 
Slone implements from India should resemble Lliose from eastern .Asia more closdy than 
those from the Middle East. 


B. Data from the Middli East 

The ctlt-hnds from north-west India, at Mohaijo-daro, HarappS, N 5 l, etc., arc 
all fixtm Metal Age levels, the only exception being those from Rmia Ghundai,' and 
thcrclbre do not iKlong to h neolithic eulinre-complcx. In w^tem Iran, and Iraq celts 
arc seldoin wdl-dcscril^, but the evidence from twenty sites in the Middle East shows 
that the stone celts arc also associaicd with topper and iithcr mciat objects in Icvcla 


' fl. J, Rosi, 'A duilciQlkthic itte iu tiurthcni Baiuchbtan', Jout. A/Vjr Eaiietn V, mj, 4 
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defiiiildy of Metal Age due- Worman [joints out that retts found westwards are moi'c 
oRen like the supposedly early fndian ivpc made by technique i, while those found 
eastwards more frcquenily resemble the fatcr Indian types mark' by technique a. Stich 
an evidence wholly supports his theory of an eastern ongtn for the ncoliiliic tcclinjqucs 
of stone-working in Inoia. 


C. SlRATtCRAt'iitr- SEtlOKJtCI!. IN THR FAR EASTT 

Xu Burma, as in Indiai neolithic celts -tic mostly collected from the surface- 
'['ypotogically eelt-types mentioned above (p. 75) found in Assam and Burmii except 
nos- 4, 11 and 12- Ii is clear, ilvcrcforo, that Assam and Burma form the corridor through 
which celt-making tcclmlques entered India. 

ITic key to the neolithic problems of the whole of sauth-aUii ,\sia U found in Inda- 
China in the Baotonlan culture-complex as dwebped in raves and rock-fshehers near 
Hoabinli and in the Ikicsonian limestone massif in Tonkin province. The stratigraiphical 
sequence disclosed at these two places is given below in a tabular form and b correlated 
to the three phases of the ncalltntc mdustry in India as revealed by the ^Kulntr Kicts* 
approach, based ou typology of the Inttian tools- In Early Bacsonian, stone amoothh g 
os it neolithic trait appcaix for the first time. The cells arc similar to the Indian types t 
and 9* In tnid-Bacsonian pottery oocmx for the first time with traces of agric id Cure. Celts 
are more varied with a likeness to Indian types, t, a, 5, 6 and 7. In Late Bacsonian and 
Somrnng Sen, the latest tj-pes of celts are found, and the ibrtns include Indian type$ i, 
‘If f>f Ilf 9 ^d 1 1 and possibly to- Hand-made pnttcry is abundant. There b, tltercfbrc, 
Worman points out, strong stratigraphic proof from Indo-Clhtna that edts, of the types 
also found in India, were introduced into the culture of that area in the same chronolojpcal 
order as they arc hclicvcd to have been introduced in India. Further, the techmquc 
nlTperklng, lacking in Ltido-China and south China but seen mostly in the late neolithk 
celts of north Cluna, would argue for this new technique bchig mt rod need into India 
directly some time prior to tlic eniiy of types q and 12, Along with this it Is ahio sliown 
that type to as well must have come from north China, as they are very late in south-east 
Asia. 


•fENT-ATIVE CORRELATION OF THE NEOLITHIC INDUS'lRiES OK INDIA AND 

INDOCHINA' 

LSUU l.VJJO-t’HIXA 


tait Jiftolitfdc fiypey iOi it and 13) 
Cliakradharpur mill HiuitbcrS sites in Singhbliiim. 
Brahmagiri IB. 


Mid~^ialithu (types 5. 6, 7 and 6j 
Bursahom industry iti Kaiihinir. 

Brahmagiri lA and IB. 

BanaankiiJlu FhjiM| IL 

Suiwe-collcciion trom BcItBryi Hydenibiid and 
RatcliBr. 


iiti/ Sm 

OU.iypcs a, 4. 6, 8. 9, to and 11, 
plain and ttccnraird hand-tnadc [Mittoy aljan- 
dant. 

Domestic dog- 
Agricnlturc lackini;. 

Aiid’BmsomiiH —iaiy J'fetbtiiktm 
Gcli-tyw* (, a, 3 , G and 7 . 

StnootiuRg of the cutting r<!ge appears. 

No animal lin^bajidry. 

Traces of agriculture. 


■Based oa (he dnularity oT arieracti of variinis utago of cuHuml dcvelopmcni- The ceU-tvaes 
*rt those of Woraum, 



paoGRESs w PREinsTOsr 


Ear^ JiffalHAic [lypti a, 3 and 
Dj'-dlimagiri *pre-l ’ n'pc. 

Sanjpuil^llit Pha% L 


MmliiAif 

Smgmuli rtiicroltlht. 

L^uighi^j mduftry of mtcruUtht and lM>Rtr tuoU. 
Klian^ivti upper iilay. 

Jalahalli ’hunting typc'- 
lipjxrr Naudikauania. 

Tutieovria ttri micrulith^. 


E/iffy i^oCfffalan —Mid ffiwiiiiAuut 
Celi'types t and 2 appear for the first time. 
Stone shipped, smoothing appears. 

Traces of agrteulturc. 

Sarfy yf(ntiirffAr<ui 

LitWe Indus try based on rounded ri\^* pebbles 
and roughly idiippcd. 
rail tide frails eonipicuously dbscni> 


D. AacHAEOU>o)CAL evtd£NC£ ii 4 India 

The nenUthic cotlectlon!! of Wortnaa from Hyderabad and RaictiCtr ht fouth 

India include ehtppcd, ovoid, elongated choppers, bimdal cliipped axes, shun axes with 
snicioth cutting edges, scrapers, tdangutar Bacsonian or Late Hoabiiihian. ^ At Saugankallu, 
near EeHary, Subharao has shown in stratigraphic sequence that l*hasc 11$ separated from 
Phase n by a sterile layer and that in die former Phase (lie heavily jmunated flakes of trap 
and sandstone were associaioi with a crude micrctUiliic industry of r^uartz and chert with 
no pottery. Seshadn says that this heavily paiinutetl flake-industry in l^evallob technique 
would leave the impression that the indusincs of south India (proto-microUtUic) 

can be derived from a hypothetical Levaltoisian flakc^industry which preceded them,* 
but to Subbarao the same industry is, in all probability, an ^Hy (protO'iteolithic) indusiryt 
which developed into a full-fledged neoUduc polished axe itidusiry of Phase H.' Phase 11 
includes early types found in CTOup$ 1 and II of Womian^ except type 8, wluch ii wlioliy 
conflned to east India, central India, on ttie God&varT and Mysore Slate, 

At Brahmagirl, It may be recalled, w'as encountered the neolithic culture in its last 
stage, when copper and bronze had already made ihctr intrusion, between ihe beginning 
of the first nullcnnium a.c. and rfsra 300 a.c., but along witlt die polished stone axes 
niicroliiiu were also used.* 

In cast India a rich ncoUthic factory-site on the Sanjai valley, miles south-east 
of Chakradharpur in SinghbhOm District, south Bihar, was found by Sen* in 1^39 
a liigli ground above tire alluvial flood-plain. Tyfxjlogtcally the finds include a large 
nnm^r of chipped, ground and fKtIished celts and potsherdL^ Seven stoges iiave bc^i 
traced fironi the chippctl celt ^the basal type) to the uilly poUsliod celt (die end-type) tti 
iltc series. Pecking technLt jue is also visible, Tliere are early types of group I, trhuigular 
in sliape and ovoid in section. A few types show rectangular and ^uare sections, suggesting 
chisels. The illustrations indicate that types 9 and 10 of group Ill (above, p. 75) arc 
also to be found in this collection. Thu factory-site will fii iJIto the Middle to Late 
Bacsontan sequence (middle to late neolithic in India). 

In 195^; Kar discovered in tiie same region a new neolithic site at Haribera on the 
bank of the river Karkhoi, 3 tributary uf Sanjal, in Stnghbhfon, on the borderland of Bihar 


'Sciiiadri, tup, fit. 

*Subb 3 rau. ap- cii. (1948). 

*WliccIrr, ap. ct'L 

*D. Sen, ‘A cejt-site in bingbhuni', .litvi ia hdia, XXX, no. 1 (1950). 
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atitl ^Ittyurbhanj/ He iayjt iliat (he stie ut similar to soint: nt the neothhic sites ou the 
banks of the riva* Sanjai near Cliakradharpnr notkcid by Manoraiyan Ghosh and described 
by Sen, The itvo most impoiiaiU aridacis (pi, XV) in hts coUectMii are Hb. i and Hb. s, 
described below: 

Hb, i.— A chbel of extremely large size, being tS cms. lung and ‘j ctns, in sccdoi^ 
and of heavy weight, ll hi miermcdiate in type l^iwcen 9 to of Wortnaiu It b 
chipped and partially sniQothqd and ground, the convex chbcl-end bearing a greater 
poiisli. 

lib, 2 .— A broad chbel, lairly large and heavy and broken towards tlic butt-end. 
It corresponds to type 9, bdng trapezoidal in shape. The transverse acctlcm U iriangtilar; 
it b ciuppesd all ever with no sntootlung. Its extant length is 15 cim. and it b ih cirs. 
in section. One side shows parallel lines. 

These two types occur exclusively in east India, and only a few liave so far been 
found in ccnirol India, 

in jpsn a new' neolithic site in stiuth M&nbhiim was found at the base of Jamblm 
liilb near Nimdih starion,' The area is inliabited by on important branch of the Nluiidas 
(the Bhiimij), w'ho ciaim to be aiittH:h(huns of tlic place and have a living tnegalithlr: 
culture of their own. 


£, Tjic 8 iCNini:;AxrJ 5 of hie shouldered adee 

SUoiiIdeied adze, typeS ofWorman, is confined to east India, though Rlvelt*Camac 
claims to have discovcrcct one example In central India,* Cammiade found onotlter 
near the Godavari river-mouth in a microltthit milieu,* and Worman appears to liave 
found on uufiimlicd spedmen in noilhepi Mysore,* Hutton also saw a s^ilar type in 
iron ill Mysore,^ StFatigi-dphically it b found in Late Bacsoniaii in Indochina, and 
therefore. It should have come to India in late neolithic times, 

Tim neolithic sliouidered adze-type lias been associated with tile Mon^Kbincr- 
speafung Khasi^ in Assam and wilfi ludo^Cliiiio, the Jrrawacty valley in Burma and the 
Malaya Ptninsula, lib also the bid Polvncsian form' and occurs in Obsidian hi Easter 
Island. Westwards of Assam it occurs in the Sawara country in die Madras Agency 
and o^asinnally in Santal Porgaiias and lias also been ibuud in a copper Ibrin in parts 
of Ohma Nagpur. Ai all these places the associaticin of the shouldered hoe with the 
Austro-Asiiilic lan^age is iiitscapabtc. A cliaracierbiic feature of this language-group 
b the erection of the raegalithic menhirs. The dose paralleb between mcg^ithic muan 
i»r the Bast or Maria Gonds, Austro-Asiatic hi) hnibes of Orissa and Chota Nagpur and 
the Nagas and Khasiaii of Assam provide evidence for a genetic connexion between all 

* Taformaiion from fihri R, C. Kor, 

*C. S. S., 'Discover)' of some prchbuiric stone loots in souih Mdiibliiun*, S(im>c 4 md Cnliun 
XVII * 

•H. Kivctt-Carnac, ‘On stone implements from fhe Nortb-westem Province of Tno, 

Asi&tk Sic. Bmgd, Ul_( thU3). -y*"- 

*CaDuniade, <>p. rii. (1934]. 

^Worman, *p- rit. 

*J, H. Huuon, ‘Mail mnl Mundu in India j.tid beyond', /'rof. Natiiml hui. Sdmti aj lafyi 
rw, I and a (‘MSh ' 


PilOGRESii m BREHtSTORr 

ihdc mantfejtatiotu of nwgalithic culture concentrated in ihc tribes of welWevelo^ 
aericultural dviliaations d^acterixied by the luc of hoes. Haimendorf points om that 
two neoJttWc cultures seem to be responsible for this: the culture charactci^cd by the 
Burmese shouldered adze and that of highly finished celts with quadrangui^ section. 
The present evidence points out that ‘there: hw been an ainalgatnatton of these tiro 
industries on the Asiatic main-land which uUisnately resulted in the polishOT shouide^ 
adze with quadrangiilar scciion in late neolithic limes'. Bastar is the key-place m Ini^ 
to lest the ncolitliic problecns,’^a3,thc hilt Marias of Abiijhumar arc the least amKted by 
cultural contacts later than the ncoliiJiic as shown by the writer's exploration of Bastar 

in 1952.* 
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W HAT has been achieved by the Archacotogical Survey of India since m iuMp^n 
in iqoa in ilic Add of protoWstoric apchacoto a moat remarkable radecd. 
The ^Ih of this seemingly bold statemcni would be brought home at f>n« 11 
it is pointed out that in die year 1902 not even a sutetantial parawaph could tew bwn 
wriu^ on the topic, since, except for the copper implemente from GungpiS, Bithilr, etc., 
which, too, were tenging in a chronological vacuum, imthmg eke was 
oa»t before the Mauryan period. To dte an example, this w what Vincent A Smith 
asserted in 1905: ‘India bad no Biwire Age; that i» to say, she ruvtr passed through 
a Btaec of driUzation marked by the genexaT employment of bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin, for the maimfecture of such implements and weapons as have been n^e ordinaniy 
of iron or steel since the bcgtimlng of the present Iron Age.' In those tfoys it was ^e 
general belief Uiat India's history began ooiy with the Mauryas or* say, with the mvastem 
of Alexander the Great in 327-26 b.c. 


1. THE INDUS AND GHAGGAR VALLEYS AND BALUCHISTAN 


This state of afliiirs continued till as late as 1920. In igai, however, an altogether 
new vista of India's past was suddenly thrown open with the excavations carried out by 
Daya Ram Sahni at Hamppa in Montgomery District, West Panjab • Although die site 
liad been known to areteeologists for a long time, it was left to Sahni to reveal and 
emphasize the chaloolithic nature of the ruins. In the following year R, D. Baiicj^i 
discovered the remains of an identical culture at Mohenjo^ro in Larkin 1 District, 
Smd.» The thread was then taken up by Sir John MarsteU. who, with the assistance of 
H. Hargreaves, K- N- Dikshit and M. S, Vat# organized large-scale excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro. The result# of the work done at this site tip to 1927 were published by 


'V. A- Smith, ‘Tlie Copper Age and pre-faistoric brenae implemente nf India', fndim Anttqttoiy, 

XXXrV (1905), p. sag. ^ . 

*jia. Rtf, Sm. Hindu nnd Budihitt jVorttrt'ii QreU^ igai (Lahore, 1922^ 

Rtf. drrA. tfid., Wtskm Ctrcltt 1920 (Cdcutla, 19a 1), 






PROTOHWTOJUC IHVESTIGATlOJf 

Marshall ami liis colleagues lu three moaumcntal volume* Fi^iher work here ^ 
carried out by E, J. H* Mackay from 1927 to 1931.• WTule Molwajo-daro 
atieiidoii al the lunda of Marshall aad Mackay, Harappa was «cavatcd, from *926 
so 1931, by VatB.* 

Once the archaeological importance of tliese dtica became koown, the uei^aity 
of an allout hunt for more sites of similar or allied type Ijccatne impcrauve. Tlius, 

N G Maiumdar carried out exploratory work in Sind between 19*7 and 1931 
b^ui^hl to light a large number of chalcolithic sites, the more impomm amon^ Jbwn 
bdnl ChanliU'daiti, GMrf Shah, Lotiri, All Murad, Ainri, JhQk;^, Jh 5 n^r and Tnhni. 

In a fateful expedition of 1938 he also explored die foot*hdb of the Khirthar range. 

Acdvidcs were not confined to the Indus valley alone. In 1929 
the orotohisioric map of India the she of Kotla N^ng in Amb 4 ^ Dismct, In 

ici^iThc funlicr notS the existence of a chalcolithic culture at “ ^‘biawir. 

In^ic hilly tracts of north and south Baluchhtao, work was cara_a oul^ H. 
and Aurcl Stein- While the former excavated a cemetery at NjUn 1925-26, the 
dUcoverS between 1926 and 1938, several notable sites tncTu^ buktageu-dor, ShWi| 
T.im p^ KulU, Meht. NOttdara, pabar Ko^, Perifino Ghnm jfl i t Rana Ghimdai, Moghul 

Ghuntjai, Sur jangal, etc.* j 1 *1 * 

In 1031 fell die axe of financial curtailment on the Department, and cxplorathm 
work had to^bc suspended- After a luU of full fift^ yean the spade '^‘cnt mto ««« 

airam at HaraoDa* Tlus dmc R. E. M. Wheeler revealed tliat one of the raouiids at 
FfiaoDa was?S foci a citadel-a discovery which revolutionized 01^ conc^ima of 
Harappan sociology’ and administration.'* k 1950 he ^dc ftcsli at 

S hWine to li^ii a grauaiy within the citadel area,*! In 195’ A, Ghosh launched 
T^sieS mrvef of t& dr/bed of the Ghaggar in Bikan^‘; and diKovcred nearly 
iweutXrsettlcmkts, die more important being those at KaUbmigS, Tar^anewal^ 
dem etc witli Harappa pottciv (pi. fcmi) W other objects mcludinga fragmm^ 
XXVIU Ai aiid kert btaSes (pi. XXVIll CJ. Excavation now being conduct^ 
at Runar District AmbSia, has confirmtsd the cxiaiencc of a HarappS scttl^eni at the 

a seal, arc iUustrated here (phi XXIX A and XXVll ). *• .. * 

To this Government-sponsored work may he added valuabSc rewiar^es of cciimn 
instiiuiiotts and indiriduals. Leading an expedition of die School of Indvc and Iranian 

•jT^tiirihiill ami otlwrs, Mi>hetijo^dom a*td thi I/id^ 

*E. 1 . H. Mackay, FartAtf EMSBvlivm at * ^ola. (Delhi, 1937 3 )* 

*M. S, Vats, Ewavaimt at HamppS, a (1>11 h. 4^?'ind «« a8 (Delhi mt*!. 

♦N. C, Maiumdar, ExphTatiens ui Svi 4 , Mem. Aieh. Surv, ^ j -'. „„ - 

slLiahna liva and D. E. McCown, ‘Further Jwtploration m Sind: 1938 , di«t#ri( Ma, no- 3 

( igag-jo (i^)» pP- 13 *** 3 ^* 

Mb. Rep> Auh, Sutjp, Ind,, 1934*35 inM nn «ii (Ciilcutta loatil 

su IB BaUiekistan, 1925 , Mem. Arch. Surv, Ind., no. 35 ^c+aicuua, ig^y;, 

* A ^ T* .ni >•.«*« Mm. A«h. Sujv^ W. 

no. 37 ((Waltli, isasJi An Tm in CtAntin, Mtm. Ardl. Surv. Irid., iw. 43 (CJtutU, 

'’’■“R. B. M. Whecter, ■Ham,pS .946: <•>' <«'”«» “■< «'• '”*»• » 

Mi'vKledcr, •Newly fon«l »t Mohenjo-daro: a hue' 4«>»-7'»“-'J'i gmanty', mnlrnud 

Stuneis of India, uo. t ti 9 S«l» I’P' 37 ‘ 4 ®‘ „ 
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AJfCtEST tS^DlA* 9 

Siudies or the in I«35. MacJiay Mnicdoul further Kcavatioai at Chanhu-daio^ 

IMS ^ iMO E-TW maie an exceUont arndv of the protohirtonc » 

Tr Zhob®^ LoraK dirtfitu of north Baluclmlai., «nlh 

Ghun^ai.' Stuart Kggott brought to Bgbt in t^* ? ‘S'^'aTbu-di colored 

and in JOW nublkhcd Im valuable book, Frfhutmc iadui-* Misa B. de Caardi explored 

Jii Lendo .vans in .948,* whilst VV. A. Faint*^ added useful 

information Warding early eulturcs in Baluchistan.* Last bui noi the It^t, mefttion 
Imist be made of vTCordon Childc’s otcellcm analysts of the Indus material in iia 
context in his //m itgAt thr MoH Atui^ East.^ , a , r 

Tilt fortKoing facts serve to emphasize the vast efforts that lie at the baw of our 
knowledge of proidustoric cultures in north-westcni India, And even then 
is far from complete, for, while a foirty reasonable picture u available of the Hamppa 
civilization, very little is known about its origin, adolescence and survivals, 

A Stone Age industry that might be looked upon as prefatory to J^ter dml^liihic 
cultures of Uic Indus valley and Baluchistan is probably that found at Su^ur and Roiin. 
The long thin blades of chert or font, so typical of Harappa, Ai^ and other protolmtoric 
cuUurcsT formed a constituent of the Sukkur-Rohri industry, whwh, on the basis of mortr 
archaic types like y.rv ^llnit flak es and hand^, may have web antedated the ch^eohthic 
cultures. Another lltlik industry that "aeMfrYcs considcraiioii in this context 13 that from 
3 Kolf-court*, 8 miles north-east of Karachi. During (951 present wntcr noticed m the 
British Museum a coUection of (ools from this site made by K. R. Lf. Todd seyaal ycam 
ago. The artefacts include bng blades, points, trapezes and crescents besides fluted 
^res £pl. XVIl). It would be desirable to explore the area further and to find out if 
any pottery is associated vrith these tools. Further, the loo'btypes should also be 
compared with those from west Asia,* to discovCT similarities, if any. Tina may throw 
some light on certain pnotohisioric migrations into India. Existence of a prc-poUcry 
toicroUmic culture has been reponed by Fairseryb at Kite Gul ^ Mohanuned in 
Balucliiitan'*. Here the irdiabitaiits lived in mud-brick houses, domesticated sheep aiul 
powibly cultivated crops. In tlie absence of any definite basis it is difficult to be positive 
a^ut the dates of these early cultures; broadly, however, the Kile Gut Mohammed culture 
may be placed early in the fourth miilcnnium a.c. 

In the Zlu>b valley, too, iheit? is evidence of fmrly early settlements. R^' work 
at RSna Ghundai demonstrated five occupaiioiial penods.** christened by Piggott as 

*£. J, H. M n^^ita y, Ciuliihti-iUtn ExfODtlhm, t 93 S 3 € (New Haven, 194!})' 

■E. J, Ro«, 'A chalculithic *itc in northern Balurhistiin, Jouf. Jinxi Eattmt Sbuhtt. V (1946). 

no. 4, pp. ^84-316. „ , , ... 

»S. Piggott, 'A tjcw pTcbiUtmc ceramic trom Baludustan’, jiitriait Indtaj no. 3, pp. 131>149> 
+S. PiggoU. Prthiilom ItuEa, PeUcan Series (IfanncuidawoTtb, 1950). 

*B. de Gardi, 'On the borders of Pakistan; recent exploration', Atti and iatloj (Royai Itiiltii. 
Paldatan and Ceylou Society), XXIV, no. 3 (1950), pp. 52-57; 'A new prehisiork ware from 
Baluchislan'. Iiaq, XIII (1951), pp- 63-75- ^ ^ 

*^V. A, Fairservis Jr., ‘PrcHnunary report on ttic prehistoric aridiaeolugy of the Afgtian- 
Baluchi areas*, JVbwato, Ajntricaa Aiairum aj no. 15&7 () 95 %)> PP* t-39. 

^V. Gordon Chiide, AW Light on iht MofS Aniunt far/, and ed. (London, 1932). 

V* H, Dc Terra and T. T, Paterwin, Sbtdm <*b iht let Agi tn Indio and Aaomitd Humn CuUnrts 

f VVaihingion, 1939J. PP* 33 <* 336 - . , ^ ^ 

•D, A. £, and D, M A. Bale, Tib Siont Ag<t tij Mount Cuimti (Oxford, 1937). 

'"Fainervis, ril. 

■■Row, op. tU. 
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RG I-V, from bottom upwardi.’ The people of RG I used 

ftittiJjbics, tended <;ati£: and lived in fiats. Danng RG if v-ases^were turned ""JjS 
andlSicd in black pWnt over redfor pale aur&oe w-ith draigm mdudme ^ 1 ^ 
bull and black buck. ^fScre is a striking similarity between this poitwy that of 
Hiasar I, and it is not unlikdv that it represents an ^iltratmn from rSmiS 

in the second half of the fourti miUennium b-c. R^H » d«tingui^d culm^ 

advancements (evidence from R^a Ghun^i anff b^r allied sites}. The ^ ^ 

now made of mud-bricks on„nibblc»fpvmdatipn and,.^e.,t^ of f 

Clay liSirSSr of Vomca with grim faces might represent m ^ 

Wardian-oF-tlie dead’ aspecu A phallus carved m stone from Moghul Ghundat is also 
to^br no*'*d Tn p^tierv too there developed a polychrome style* though rnaja^ip,“« 
wJe w^ Vtill in S Th^ presence of Rfc HI ty^ of pptteif-Baovy the defences at 
Harappa* indicates that it was of an tarKcr dam, though there ^ P 

ibc RG IIIc stage. RG IV and V, being post-Harappan m date, will be conside^ law. 

AnotJicr ceramic industry which seems to have a claim for high 
from Quetta.* The ware has a uin^-whitc to 

Oilmta waFrSity docs seem comparable to that represented by the Tal-i-HaJtun siw 
i£|f Susa I Giyan V and Sialk III, and may be equally early tn date (ctrea s^oo 
Bc-fj Evidence, however, is aceuinulating to show that the ware pmisted even later. 
¥lie Amri ware distinjiubhcd by its t hin sec tion, buff 10 light-red background md 
^tldfeb-browTi painted deigns (ei 5 ?mmlly gcpmcltk) i^pwa, 

to been earlier that? the HarappS culture.* The -^au ware, having 
a rid'sni>“and black-pain ted geometric and animal mottfr, is also pra-Harapp^ m 
thowh^ihcre may have been a subsequent overlap,^ Another culture which came into 
being before the HarappSl culture but continued to esmt alouKidc it w that repraM^ 
h^X ccinelsry »l 'vherdn both compl™ 

biing more ptedojunam.' Tlie«^tod poticry *FiTia^i ,3 EsIdfS 

executed in.,inuitiple colours-^lack, blue, ycUow, red, . T^^iit^rtiViriust be made of 
ciiSscrafa'o formed a part of the cultural assemblage. Lastly, mention must be matte oi 

tE??Cffi-MehT culture, which is disiinpuishcd b' 

|and.scapc motifs, and typical day figunnes.’ Tlic 

W'arr of the Early Dynastic times in Iraq and may he plawd, m m ^^rly 
inX second quar Jof the third miUennium b.C. Such a 
to by the occurrence of small compartmcnied p^ of stone with 

the KuUi culture and in Eaily Dynastic Iraq, There is, however* evidence to show tha 
the Kulli-M«hl culture survived into Harappari times. 

In marked contrast to the above-mentioned localised rural cullurra was the groat 
city-civiiiaation represdUed at tis best at 

a much wider area, from the Makran coast m Baluchistan to the ^t of 

in erwt Panjab.* The first thing that catches the eye of a visitor to Harappi and 

’ Piggott, op, tit. {1 aso), pp. t < 9 * 

♦Whroler, rii. (1947). PP- 9 ^ «- 
-*Piggott, flp. «r. (1947)- _ 

'.^tajumdar, tfp. «t., pp* *4 1 ‘- 
>dc Cardi, ep. ni. 

pp- ff- «■» '?♦ *■■ xxi-xxui xjmii-xxm 

"The map pi. XVI, slmws the dbuibuuoa of the Harapi^ and other ctiiture*, and the 
syticlironical chart, pL XXXVIl, their apiiTOximate chronnlogical ponuoai. 
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Mohenttwlaro » ihdr systematic pSaiuiing. At both the places rae sees two pronun^ 
btorks of mou»itfa» a higher Imt smaller on the wtst and a lower but mud! 
cast As excavationi have revealed, the western mound was the rortified citadel, vj^dc 
thr'eastem mound was tiie town itself. At Mohenjo-daro the eastern mound been 

sufficiently excavated, and it has bero observed 4?!^ madi 

and cast-west tutting one another at nght angles (pL XVIIl). The boi^ were made 
of kiln-bumi bricks Usually, they had three to four hvmg rooms, a bath and a kitchen, 
but Ihc more elaborate ones, some of which were doublc^sio^i^ too, had sometimes as 
many as Uurtv rooms. Most of the houses were provided with a weU, and ^ 
excellent uiide^groimd drainage system operated throughout the city to flush out the 

refuse-water. 

The citadel at Molicnjo-daro stood on a ao fi. high adificial platform of mud 
mud-bricks and was provided wih a system of fonifjeanon which mduded massive 
towers of burnt bricks. Within it were located; a pubhc t^th, 39 ft. tone, 43 ft- 
and 8 ft. deep with a number of‘doak-rooms’ along the penmeter (pL XIX); a college, 
covering a space 237x78 ft- ^d consisting of several rooim airangcd around a centrai 
courtyardi; a go-ft. ijquiirc pillared hall presuitiahly meaiit for haldtng as^onblic®; and 
a largc-sbcd gr^iary provided with adequate ventilation. 

Tlie dtadel-dcfcncci have been more adequately explored at Harapp^ than ai 
MohenjoHiaro. Ai the former site they* consisted of a mud-brick wall, 45 ^dc at the 
base and tapering upwards, further strengtheued with a 4.10 6 ft. wide burnt-brick revel* 
meiu on the outside (pi. XX), Rectan^ar ba.t(ioas were provided at regular micrvaU. 
Of the gates, the western one has been identified by excavation (pi. XXlb The imcrtor 
of the citadel was raised on a 20 to 25 ft. high platform, and eomcouently the entrance- 
pasragea were in the form of ramps and terraces. Within the shadow of the citadel, a 
Uide to m north, lay the industnal area containing: two rows of what evidently were 
coolie-quaners, each quarter having a courtyard and a room; sc\'cral ^r-shaped furnaces; 
and five rows ofcircutar brick platforms for pounding grains. Furlhcr 10 thenonh were 
two symmetrical blocks, each consisting of six granaries of uniform wxe, vU. 50x20 ft, 
(pi. XXII}. The whole lay-out speaks of a higlily centralized rigtme, which, for all 
one can guess, must have emanated Irom the citadel itself. 

There is evidence to show that in iliose da« the dimatc was much raildcr than it 
is today. Besides, the proximity of the Indus and R5vl respective!); in the case of Mohenjo- 
daro anti Harappa was greatly conducive to a^tculiural operations. Thus, the people 
produced bumper crops of wheat and barley, besides gardening peas, radons, bananas 
and the like. To their dietary were added fish, fowl, mutton, beef and pork. Besides the 
calUe, both humped and huraplcss, cats, dog# and possibly elephants were domesti^ted. 
The evidence regarding the horse and camel is inconclusive. Amongst wild animals, 
mention may lie made of the tiger, hear, Jtnmhher, bison, rhinoceros, etc. 

Even at itiis remote period of history cotton was uEcd for textile in India, allhougli 
the corresponding diTlixatious of Egypt and Iraq did not produce any such thing for a 
long time to come. But not much evidence is forthcoming regarding the dress of the 
people. The portrayal of a man on a potsherd from Harappi suggests the use of Sati, 
while shawl as an upper garment is Indicated by the well-known steatite statue from 
Alohcnjo-daro (pi. Xxlll x\). The hair was dres^ in a variety of ways. The men wore 
I heir hair short, trimmed iJic beard and shaved the moustache. The women gathered 
up their long hair in a bunch behind, secured by a fillet (pL XXllI C). Both at Harappi 
and Mohrjijo-daro have been found a number of ivory combs and liandlcd copper inirron 
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(fig, I, a)* Amongsi omanaems mentioa may be made of necklaces, bracelets, finger'rings, 
eUT'rings, girdles and anklets. 

The populaliou of these chics was cosmopolitan and consisted of a vancty of racial 
tytjcs, of which tin; Proto-Ausiroloid, /VIpine, Mcdilcrranean atid Mongoloid tiave been 
tdoidfwMl. Consequcnily, several reUgioiiS practices seem to liavc been in vogue. A 
licction of tile poptdaiion worshipped the Mother Goddess, so popular in comeniporary 
westent Asia, Adoration of a prototype of Siva w suggested by die portrayal on some 
Beds of a homed god, in one isislancc having three faces and surrounded by animals 
(pi. XXIV, a). The occurrence of a large number of object identified by some as mgas 
andjwjrh may also poim to the same direction. The less cnlighiencd people seem to haw 
worshipped trees, animals and streams. Belief in life after death b liinicd at by the bunm' 
customs. With die dead body, which was laid supine in an extendctl position^ in the 
gravc'pit, were placed pottery, personal omamcnis, loUcI'-objects and food-provisiom— ^ 
presumably to serve the departed in llie next world (pi. XXV A), Of unusual interest was # 
a burial in whicli )hc bodyi ^ vTapp ed in a reed-shroud, was encased in a wooden cofn^ ^ 
Coffin-burials were common ffi^rgdtud and pfe-Sargonid Iraq, and it ia not imlikcly f> 
that the person buried in die wooden coffiu ai HarappS. was a foreigner* 

Tlie Harappana lived in a full-fledged Bronxe i\gc, although chcri blades sdll contiiiucd 
in use (pi, XxVI B). Bronstc objects for domestic use iiiciuded knife-blades, saws, 
sickles, celts, chi-^els, raaora, pins, tweeters, fish-hooks and the like (fig. t). Spears, ax<3, 
arrow-heads and short swords, along with clay missiles, might liavc been u^ either m 
or in ordlnar>' gelf-d^cncc agamsi wild animals and miaercanis. In fact, die 
paucitv of s^arlikft metallic weapons suggests thai tiie people had a cotnparaUvdy peaceful 
lime. Ami, indeed, it is for their peace-time achievements dial ihc^ Karapparis are 
noted. Tlicy took pains to produce fine pottery, usually with a red slip and vanciy of 
liesigTit painted in black pigment (pi. XXVl Aj. But what aiimci greater attention ate 
stone sculptures, bromte figurines and steadte seals. Amonjpt the sculptures particul^ 
mention may be made of a steadte bustofa bearded man from Mohcnjo-dan> (pi. A) 

and a sandstone torso of a nude male with an emphasis on muscles from Harappft 
fpl XXllI B), Of the bromse figurines, the most remarkable is that of a dancing girl 
from Mohenjo-daro (pi, XXIII C). Tlie small steatite seals repn^ni the Harapnan 
craftsman at his best (pi. XXIV, 1-3 and 5)., Having a ^itc polled sut^. they 
depict a variety of animal and other dcsigxis m intagho* ^ Tlie Brahmaiu huUi wim a 
iiwtiiging dewlap^ proTioiukccd Hump and mtMcular body is indeed a fine piece of art. 

That the Indus people were literate is fully borne out by the inscrijptions whi^ 
the seals bear. The script was pictographic, consisting of nearly four hundred symbols. 

It seems to have Iwen w-ritten from the right to the left, boustrophedon style being employed 
in case of inscriptions of more than one line. Unfortunately, liowevcr, one has yet to 
wait for the day when the script may be deciphered—the discovery of a bilingual seal 

■nay be helpful. 

Tlie citkens of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, for obvious reasons, could not have got 
all the raw material locaUy; nor could they have their finished products exhausted m the 
lu>me-niarket alone. In fact, there is evidence of irade-enmiMtora between the Indus 
cities and central and south India on the one hand, and Aighamatan, Persia^d Ir;^ 
on the other. For example, while copper may have been oblamcd From Khetn in 
Rajasthan or from Afghamstan, gold seems to have come from Mysore m wuth Indi^ 
Upis lazuU was imported cither from Iraq or, nearer home, from Badai^h^ m 
Af&anistau, Jade and turquoise probably found their way respectively from the Pamire 
in central .Asia and XhoriUait in Persia. As to exports, India seems to have sent out 
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cotton goods, Bpiccs and oUicr pcrUhabtc artldcs to western Ask. The occurrence of 
several seals of Indian origin at Ur, Lagash, Susa, Tell Asmar, etc., suggests that they were 
carried by bands of merchants xvho probably also liad a colony in those dties/ In fact, 
in one ease, at Umnia near Lagash, it has been reported that the seal actually lay on a 
bait of doth. 

llic trade with western Asia seems to have been carried on partly overland, in the 
fashion of caravan-trade of liistorical times, and partly along the sea-coast. The type of 
vessel employed on such coastal voyages is illustrated on a potsherd and a seal front 
Mohenjo-daro (pt, XXIV, 5), 

Weights and measures used duriitg this period are also of interest, hlade alier- 
nativdy of chert, steatite, chalcedony, etc., tJie weights were generally cubical in sbaw 
and were divided into ratio* * of i, a, 8, t6, 3a, etc., to ta,8oo. For measuring length, 
a 'foot' of about t3*o to 13'a in, and a ‘cubit* ranging from ao*:j to 20^6 in. seem to 
have been in use. 

There is no internal evidence to assess the chrojtological horkon of the Harappi 
culture. Nor have any radio-carbon tests been carried out on suitable Rarappan remains 
to obiain an approximate date. The only dating source thus lies in the Indus scab, 
nearly 30 iu number, discovered at various sitesin Iraq and, conversely, certain object of 
probable westeni origin found ai Harappan sites. Of the scab, al^ut a dozen fay in a 
datable context: two tn pre-Sargonid, sue in Sargonid and the remainder in later, Larsa- 
Xassitc, Icvcb. Tlius die bulk of Indus exports centred round the period of Sargou of 
Akkad, i.e-, 5350 b.C. The occurrence in die lower levels at Mohenjo-daro of a frag¬ 
mentary vase of chlorite scltist indsed with hut-and-window* pattern would suggest, 
on Mesopotamian analogy, an Early Dynastic date for tliose leycb but, riuce the type 
coiitinu^ even bter, undue stress cannot be laid on the point. Spiral and animal-headed 

E ins, a shaft-hole axe-adze (fig. 1, 8, g and 13) and a mace-head, coining from tale 
larappan levels, indica te the coatinuiuice of the culture into die second millenmum b,c.* 
Stone lias shown by spcctrographic ansilyais dial a segmented faience bead ^m an upper 
Harappan level b idcnticaT in composition with otic from Knossos, ascribablc to nrre 
iCoo B.c,* On the present showing, therefore, a date from rinrd *500 to 1500 s.c. tttay be 
accepted for this great dvilixation of the Indus vaUcy. Be it added, howet'er, that these 
figures need not ap^y « toto to ail the Harappao setdemenu; the depth of occupational 
strata as a l so the geographical posldon must be given due allowance in each case. 

What brought about the end of these dries has been a maiter of debate for long. 
Floods, drastic climatic changes, economic depression or foreign invasion could have been 
some of the causes. M, R. Sahni has recently adt'anced some evidence in support of the 
flood theory,^ while Wheeler holds Intka (symbolic of the Aryan invaders) responsible 
for the dcstruciioti of the Rarappan cities.* As a matter of fact, the evid en c e in ctilicr 
case is only drcumsiantial. At HarappS itself a culture represented by two successive 
burial strata and a few jenry-built walls—Cemetery H culture—overlies the Harappan 


•Cr J. Gadd, ‘Seals of ancient Indian siyk found at Ur% vf (ht British Ac^idai^t XVlll 

(*933), pP- S'® 3 . 

*S. Pigwotl, “Notes on certain metal pln> and a mace-hcad in the HarappS. culture', Artcint 

IndiiL, no. 4 (1^7-48), pp. 06-40. , , . . . 

•J. F. S. Stoae, ‘A lecond fixed point in the chronology of ihc HarappS culture, Aiibqut^, 

XXni (1949), pp* aoi-os- 

*M. R. Sahni, Mm fa Awluftw (Calcutta, 193a), pp. 153 - 54 ' 
s Wheeler, «p. ril. (*947)1 PP* 3 i“ 83 . 
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ruins,' VN'hilc burials of the toiler stratum were complete mhumatifjna those of Uie 

upper were fraetioitah Lc,, the dead body was first expe^ed^ for some dmc and ihereafter 

a iew selected bones and the skull were intciTcd in a pot which was buried in a pit of size 
tpl. XXV Bj. The pottery associated! with the two strata is on the whole similar, ihouj^h 
mbior varlatioiis do occur. 71 ic ware has a bright red slip, and the designs, executed lit 
black, include stan, zigzag lines, fishes, pcacoclB, etc,, besides ccrtaiii symbolic scents. 

Suggestions have been made* that the Cemetery H culture represents the 
Aryan iu\'aclers. Attention may, Itowcvcr, be invited to three important factors 

which staiu] in the way of such an assumption. In the first place, there is a 

clear hiatus tie tween Cemetery H anil HarappS^ cultures: in the cemcicrji' area, a 
5 to 7 ft. thick ddbrtS'‘hiycr intervened between the Harappan Ccmctcrv, R 37, 
and ibc lower stratum of Cemetety H itself; in the habitaiiou-area the rickety walls 
associable with Cemetery H culture were separated from those of the llarappS. culture 
by a dqiosit of not less tlian 4 ft. iu thickness,’ Titus, in the absence of any overlap 
between the two cultures, it is diiliculi to imagine how^ the Gcmetcr}i' H people could be 
treated as Invaderx w'hen the Hnvaded' w'ere non-existing. The second point is ctiino- 
graphic. It is generally believ'ed that the bearers of the Indo-Aryati culture were the 
*Nortbcni Steppe folk*, Characterized by a long massive head, arched forehead, narrow, 
high-bridged nose and strong chin,’ It is a pity that a full report on the skeletal remaitis 
(if Cemetery H has not been published so far, but from whatever inlurmation is available 
it is seen that while the Proto-Austreloids and Armcnoids were represented, the Northenr 
Steppe folk were absent, I'lie tJiird factor relates to the diaiributton of tl»c Cemetery H 
ware. Except two sites, in Bahkwatpur, the ware is not reported from elsewhere. True, 
this limited distribution may partly be due to insufficient exploration, but had it been an 
'Aryan' w^are one .should eiqs^t it in the Ghaggar (ancient Sarasvati), Sutlej atid up^r 
Gangfl x^UcyTt, where, according to their own hteraturc, the early Ary-ans resided, Gho^'s 
explorations in the Gbaggar valley in Bikaner and those hy the present writer in the 
upper Sutlej and Gangi v^lcys have not yielded any Cemetery H ware in these regions 

The other outstanding posi-Harappi. cultures in the Indus valley and Balucliistan 
are iltosc rcpreseiued hy Rana Ghun^ Iv and V, a cemetery at Slihh! Tump, the second 
and third occupational periods at Chanhu-daro (Jhukar and Jhingar cultures), the burials 
at Moghul Ghunijai, Jltvatirl and Zangi&n and the Londo ware. 

The end of RSnS Ghundai III ts marked with *a great conflagt^tion*, which might 
mean a sudden sacking and burning of die liabhation by some intruders. Such an 
assumption is also warranted by a complete cltange in the ceramic industry of the 
succeeding occupation, RG IV, when large open bowls of coane gre^r ware with crude 
foliage'dcsi^ in black to purplish-r^ colour replaced die more sophisticated btchrome 
pottery of RG III, RG brought in again a new set of people, whose pottery was not 
painted but Instead bore embossed designs incJudiiig ‘cowry^welf, *wheat-car', etc.’ 

The ShllhJ Tump cemetery was dug into the ruins of an earlier settlement belonging 
to the Kulti-MchT culture. Titc burials were complete inhumatiotts, the body being 
placed on one side with legs flexed. Associated with the burials were: a large number of 
pots of grey to yellowish-buff ware, painted over in black or reddish brown pigment with 


•Wheeler, «t., pp. 8$ ff.; Vat*, 6 p, tiL (1940), pp, 203 IF. 

*Cf. Wheeler, ap. eif., p. 82, 

’Wheeler, op. dU, ph, XXXIl and XXXtX, 

S. Guha, Ratiai flt ikt Po^u/diiM (Oxford Pamptilcis oit Indian Affairs, 1944). 

’Ross, »pi rd. 
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dcfigm tike re«CM)nod bands, hachurcd triangles, angular spirab,^n'ctrfjA«.^.r^ 

of swft-hole axe and spcar-hcad of copper; compartmenwd 

piovidcd vdth atrap-'lianmcs (fig. a); besides b^d* of agate, ru^, l^is lazuli, c 

pottery seems to have a generic rctaiionship with that of Susa though the dwest 

conic'froTti Khurab in Persia.* liic shafl-We axe is comparable with those from M_ p 

and Tsarskaya in south Russia, while the seals have their counicrparta m Hissar _ , 

and Anau III.* Both the axe and seals have thus n western ongin, and mcir 

occurrence at Sb^l Tump suggests an c^twa^ movement of flome 
people in the first half o\ the second millennium b.c. 

Tltejhukar and Jhaiigar cultures occur in succession atovc the 

S an remains at aianhu-daro.* The former is dwtinguishcd bv 
or cream-coloured pottery with designs expited m purplish 
black or red pigmenu. Amongst other objects of the penod ration 
may be made of a shaft-hole axe of bronze and compartmented se^ 
of jUence or pottery, both recalling the Sliahl Tump spccim^s* In 
addition, there were copper or bronze pins Mth derated hea^ 
(fig. sj. lie Jhangar ware was grey or black, bearing incised 
patierns like chevrons, hatched triangles, etc. No other associate 
objects are known, which makes it difficult to guess tbc date of the 
ware. 

As already stated, RCIV, the ShSlil Tump and Jhukar culliira 
mark a dtstinci change from the'preceding Harappa culture. Since 
quite a few of die artefacts in these cultures have their counterpans 
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Iran, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that they were brought along by 
people coming from tliat area; had the 
artefacts been mere imports, one would not 
expect a change in other cultural onri' 
alituenis os w'cf!. In vk'cstero Asia there 
is evidence of a great upheaval and folk- 
movement about this rime (first half of 
iJic second millennium b.c.), rraulring 
largely from the inroads of barbaric trib^ 
from the north. Perhaps the influx of 
people at Sh 4 hT Tump, Jhfrkar, RG IV, 
etc-, has also (o be viewed in dial 
context. 

The burial-cairns at Moghu) 
Ghunijai* have yielded hoixe-bclis, rings, 
battglez and a tripoil jar which arc re* 
minisceiU of Cemetery B at Siatk.^ This 
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’A. Stein, Anhae9i9Ruat HttmnaiiiaiKef in India and ttan (London, 1937), 

pp. 118 IF. 

•E, F* Schmidt, Etxaoatms ai Ttp* Hmat, Damghan (Philiutrlphla, 1937), pi. XXVli; 
C. .A. F. Schaeffer, StfadgmpWf Cwa/w/r << CAjvm dt f-liw icddmt^ (Landon, 1948). 

^Mackay, ep. <iL (194.3), PP- 1^- 
♦Stein, »p. eii, {i989)» pP-4> *f' 

»R, Ghinhman, Fwiiife * .Sfcatt, 11 (Paris, 1939), pl»- XXIV etc. 
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would pSacc the Mogh^ Ghuu^al tiaims in the (att quarter of the second miHcnniuin 
».c. To the lame period may Im Asiignrd ihe cemeteries at Zaugi&i and 
as aUo the Londo ware.* 

Amongst the isolated post-Hampuan objects in the north-west^ atterttion may be 
drawn to a bronze swotd from Fort Muuro (fig, 3) and a ininnioa celt from Shalozan 
(fig, 4). ^ The^ former, with its t>Tjical fan-tike hut, recalls swords from Talbh in Caucasia 
and Ltiristan in Persia.* The cdt too has par,itlels at scs'eral sites in Europe and western 
Asia. Both the objects thus again lodicaie an Inllux of people from across the Hitidukush, 
this lime in the second half of the second millemiiuin b.c. 


a. THE UPPER GANG A BASIN 

The storv in the Gangs vatle)' is different from that of the Indus. As known today, 
the earliest culture in the upper part of this valley is represented by copper implements 
comprising cells, hot!t ordinary and shouldered, harpoons, hatchets, swor^ with antennae 
hilt, hooked spear-heads, besides certain other objects of that metal, e.g., ^anthroramorphic* 
figures and 'rings', the use of which Is indefinite (fig. 5;ph. XXX and XXXI). ^meof the 
sites in the vaUcy which have yielded tools of thb class are RSjpur Parsu, Fateh^h, 
Bi(hQr, Pariar,BiftaiilI,Sarthau]T, Shcorijpur and BaltldarSbSd, the l^l-namcd having been 
discovered as late as 1951 (pi. XXXI), Hotvever, the upper Gang a basin, which more 
or less coextends with the State of Uttar Pradesh, u not the only area where sudi aitefacts 
occur, far they have also discovered ut Pendi in Vindhya Pradesh, Gungerii iti 
Madhya Pradesh (where as many as four hundred and twenty four Implements were found 
in a hoard), Kaltllr in Hyderabad, Hamf, Bar|unda, Kaushay^, etc., in Bihar, Tamijud 
in West Bengal and Duiirifi, Bhagraplr, etc., in Orissa.* It wilt thus be seen that this 
‘Copper Hoard culture* spread over a considerably targe area In riorihcm, casiem, central 
and a part of southern IndIn, an extent in no way less than iliai of the Harappa cutturc 
111 the north-west-^rom ^i^ar£.b£d to Kallur the distance is rougldy i,ow miles, 
while from these two places to Tamajurf it is nearly 750 and Boo miles respectively. 

Ever since the publication of the first hoard hi 1822 antiquaries have been eomdous 
Ilf the existence of a 'Copper Age* in thb pan of the country. But their luaiti interest 
lay in collecting and daertbing the tiwls, without any marked attempt al assesnitg their 
chronological horizon or culTumi affiliations. Notable amongst siicn efforts were tliosc 
by V. A. Smith, Kiraiiaiida Shastri, J. Gogmn Brown and S. C. Roy.* In J936 j however, 
R. Heine Geldcnt came out with a suggesnun that the hoards represented 'archaeotogical 


' Stdti, nV, (19313. pp. 77 ff 

*dE Carth, 9 p. dt, (1951). 

•Schacfler, 9 p, rif., figs. 417 ff. 

*B. B. Laf, ‘Furdicr Copper Hoards frfjm thr CanRetic basin and a review id the problem', 
AaniiU/fliim, aq, 7 (1951J. pp. itO-39. .... . , 

fit.,- also *Thc Copper Age and prehiiUmc brutize tmpicnicnU of India Supplement, 
/jKfl’nn XXXVI (1907), pp 53*531 Himnanda SliaatH, 'Kccem lutaUioni to our knowledge 

of the Copper antiquities of the Indian Empire', Jour. Aiiaiie Soe. Stngd, XI N.S. (1915), pp. 1-6; 

J, Coggin Brown, ‘Ntiic on a copper celt found to the PaLunau Disma* and ‘Note on t%W) Cupper 
axes*. Jour. Biktf end Oriua Jits. Sof„ X (i9ts), pp. 125-28; S. C Roy, * Relics of the Copper Age 
found in Qihota Nagpur', II. pp 4Bi-n4. 
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iraces of the Vcdic Aiyam’* *' In this attempt iic was supponcti by Stuart Pjggort,* who, 
however, later on thought that it was not tite Aryans but tlarappan refugees, moving 
eastwai^ who were responsible for the tools.* Their conelusions w'cre based cssendatly 
on a lypological study of the tools. However, there was an initial trouble with the data 
the}* used, for they assumed that the trunnion celt from Shalozan, Tan’-hilted sword from 
Fon Munro, socketed axe from Shah! Tump and ajie-adze from Mohenjo-daro (hgs. t*4) 
formed a part and parcel of the 'Ck)pper Hoards', and since the former toots could be 
linked up with thdr counterparts in western Asia, ascribable to the second iialf of the 
second nullennium b.c., tlie Copper Hoards should also be treated l^cwise. The position 
has since been clarified by the present writer,^ and Pmfessnrs Childc, Pig^tt, Wheeler 
and Haimcndoif have agreed tin correspondence) that the Hoards need no longer be 
associated tvitb the Aryans. 

During I94r| the writer carried out trial-excavations at tw> of the Copper Hoard 
sites, viz. Rajpuf Fareu and Bisaull. Tliough no fresh impicmcnis were encountered, 
fragments of an ili-lired ochre-rotoured pottery were met with in the lowest leveLs of the 
sites. It was felt that this pottery was hkely io have been a.ssociated with the tools that 
had been discovered earlier at the sites. Tlits presumption gains support from the fact 
that In the igs^-cxcavation at Bahadajhbad, V. D. Sharma came across this class of 
pottery, though its direct association v^iih the coppcj; implements, recovered earlier by 
the canal-diggers, was not eslahlished. In the present writer found fragmciits 

of a similar ware in liic lowest IcvcU at Hastlnipura, Disiricl Meerut, Uttar Pradesh 
wcll-siraiificd below anotlier da-w iif poiiery known as the Painted Grey Ware. Since 
the Painted Grey Ware period at Hustinapura is likely to have begun in arztf iioo s.c, 
and as there was a break of occupation between the levels of the Ochre<oloured and 
l 4 intcd Grey UWes, the former may well antedate 1200 b.c. As to the beginning of (his 
culture, there is no concrete evidence available at present. It appears, however, that it 
had ail early start, maybe before the middle of the second miltennium B,q, 

Who were the authors of this cuitttre ? If ilic Hoards were associated with the Odire* 
roloured Ware, of winch there is every likelihood, though an unimpeadiable proof has 
vet to come, it would follow that the author? of the Ho,-irds occupiett the Gangfi valley 
before the arrival of the people using the Painted Grey Ware. As discu^cd bebw ^p. 57), 
there IS circumstaiiilai cviaencc to associate the Painted Grey VViye industry with the 
Aryans. In that case, die Copper Hoard people would Iw the earlier inhabitants of the 
Gang3. valley whom tire Aryans encountered on their arrival there. 

The next cultural phase in the valley is represented by the PaintctI Grey Ware, 
which occurs in a well-stratified sequence at HasdnSpura.* The excavation, carried out 
during the years 1950-53, revealed nve occupational Periods at HastinSpura (nl, XXXTI), 
with a clear-cut br<^ in between (item all Ifig. 6), From bottom upwards, Period I was 
cliaractcrized by tltc occurrence of ihc Ochre-coloured Ware, referred to above. The 
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inc Geldera, 'ArchaeoUtgical traces of the Vcdic Alans', Jfoat. Arrf. Soc. Oiifnial Art, 
pP' (5* *Mew ligiu ois the Aryan migration to India*, Butt 4 Ha AnuTKott Inst. Jar Jrmum 
d Anhaeoh^t V (1937), pp- . .... 

*8. Piggott, 'Preiiistoric Copper Hoardr ia (he Ganges baUn’, XVIII ^1944)1 

pp. 173-113. 

•Piggoit, np. fit. (030), p. 238' 

0p, (if, (1951)' , j ■ 

^The report on (he cieavatwii at Hastiniuura will be pubbihed m tlic next number of Amtni 
fH£a, \ summary of the rcjults was published by the author in lUtutrafed LonSn Pines, Oct. 4 1951*, 
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principal ceramic industry of Period II was die Painted Grey Ware—bowls and dislies of 
hne-grained grey falmc, painted over in biack pignimt with desi|^including simple bands, 
groups of vertical* oblique and crtss-croK lines, sigrniw, nwdbu, cliatn of slwrt spimis* 
rows of dots and dash« and concentric circles, semidrdea, etc. Alongside tt there also 
occurred a black-slipped ware, which, though mot having the luaire of the Northern Black 
Polished Ware, may have been its forentnner. Within the limited area excavated* no 
definite plans of houses were obtained* bin walls of mud and mud-bricks were duly 
encountered. The discovery of mud-plaster with prominent reed-marks suggested that 
some of the liouses had reed-walls plastered over with mud. Agriculture and cattle- 
breetltng seem lo have ^cn the main occtipatloo of the people. In a pit of this Period 
were found charretl grains identified as rice. To the dietary were also added 
mutton* beef and pork, as suggested by the occurrence of 
charred bones with sharp cut-marks of (he sheep, goal, 
catUc, buHalo and pig. Mention may also be made —| 

the presence of the hone [Equus cabatlus) during this 
Period—a Fact which is also corroboniicd by a terracotta 
representation of the animal. Tlic people used copper as 
the chief mefal, as is borne out by the discovery of one 
each of an arrow-head, nail-parcr, borer [ ?) and antimony 
rod (fig. 7), l)C3idc5 a few other objects of indetermit^tc 
shape. Iron slag occurred in the latest levels of die Period, 
hui no artefacts were Ibund. Amongst o^er small finds 
of the Period mention may be made of cylindrical weights 
of chert and jasper* bangles of bone and glass, terracotta 
game-counters, a ivhetstone of slate and beads of 
cameEian, jasper, etc., besides pointed tools of Iwnc which 
arc commonly supposed to have been styli used lor 
writing but could have as wtU been used for weaving. 

The occupation came to an end because of a heavy flood I 
in the Gangl. which washed awav a considerable portion 
of the sctltcmenl. Signs of diis ilevastallon are left on the 
mound in Utc form of an crosional scar (pi. XXXIII). 

More tlian that, the washetl mateda 1 w‘as recovered Ihim 
borings in the ancient bed of die Gangi (which now 
flow# a bit away from the mound) at a d^th of nearly 
45 to 50 fi. below the subsoil water-level (ng, 6). 

As limt^assed, people re'occupicd die site for 
third lime, Tliey had now completely given op painting 
the grey ware, wliich, however, was continued in a modi 
coarser fabric. In addition to the earlier forms, via. dishes 
and Iwwb, several fresh types came into being, TJie 
ordinary black-sUppcd ware was ousted by the Northern 
Black polished Ware (see below, p. ttg). Houses of this 
Period were built of mud-bricks as well as burnt bricks. 

Soakage jars and brick drains were used fbr draining out 
refuse ivatcr, while icrracotia ring-wells may have been 
used both as wells and drainage pits. In addition to 
copper* iron had come into use, of which an arrow¬ 
head, a chisel, a sickle and several nalh were obtainetl. 

Tlic Period witneued another improvement, via. the 


Fm, 7. 


objfcts from iVriW 
// of HvtUaS^trai 1* iortr (,*}; 

naU^nr* 4t 
auHtnott^ rod. 
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introdiiciiQn of a system of coinage—puneb-marked coins of copper and silver and 
tiTiinsciibcd cast coins of the former metal. The Period came to an end because of a 
large-scale fire, traces of wlticb are available throughout the site. 

The subsequent history of HastinSpura is ^ven below (p. 140}. Ii will suffice 
to say licrc that the fourth occupation began early in the second century b.c., as indicated 
by the presence of the coins of kings of Mathura and * *SuAga' terracottas. Since Period IV 
commenced early in the second century d.g. and there was a break of occupation between 
this and Period III, the latter may be supposed to have cn<led some lime m tiie first half 
of the third century b.c. The thickness of occupational strata of Period III ranged from 
3 to p ft., and a maximum of ^ floor-levels was noted. Tlie beginning of the Period may 
thus be placed eaj*ly in the sixtli century o.c. Such a dating is also supported by the 
presence of the Northern Black PoUahed Ware throughout this Period. 

As stated above (p. 95), a heavy flood in the Gangi brought about Uic end of 
Period n, and the site was deserted For some time to come. Period lH brought in severaJ 
marked changes, c,g.t the diBappcarance of painting on the grey wane, replacement of 
ordina^ black-ilippcd ware by the Northern Black Polished Ware, introduction of iron 
and coinage, etc,—facts which indicate that the interval between Periods II and 111 must 



is auybotlv's gti^. However, in^ the general context of the rite three centutia may Iw 
co^dcred a fairly moderate estimate For the accumulation of the strata. Thua, (he 
Painted Grey Ware occupation at Hasiinapura may be deemed to have commenced at 
the beginning of the eleventh ceniury b.c., with a margin, if any, on llic earlier ride. .r\s 
to an absolute date for it, there is no further evidence. 

During explorations in the upper Ganga and Sutlej basins the writer discovered 
die Painted Gr^ other rites; the more iraportani amongst these arc 

PSrfpat Cpl. XJiXTV A), Tilpat, Pchowi, Raja Karan ka Qiia, Mathurn, Kurukahetra 
Indrapat, Kampil, Bamaw^ Chhat, Baghpai, Amin, Rupar and Kod^l Nihane, some 
of which arc associated with the story of the Mahi&hdmia,' To this list may be added 
^ucjidihatra, where the ware was found (pi. XXXIV B) during 1940-44 excavations 
in which the pnonly of the painted to the black polblied sherds’ was Vegarded as 
probable rather than pmvjxl’.' In die Glia^ vafiev', Ghosh has discovered another 
twenty nto ™j^ne this class of pottery (pi. XXXV A) associated with a mass of other 
pottery (pi. 3 CXXV B), Sflratgarh, Chak 8$, Rcr (pi. LXXIf) and jetsar being a few 
amongst them.* * ‘ 

Wherever exposed s^tions pemutted a ^nablc study, c.g. at PJmfpat, Chhai, 
Tiipai, etc.. It was oteerved that the Painted Grey Ware well preceded the ivi.p. Ware 
girthcr, at Kotl& Nfliang il^ ware was found stretvn over the deserted niina of the 
Harappan Act^emcnl, indiMimg a possible time^-lag t>etwecn the two cultures, Ai RiiMr 
jht v;mcr ur both Hanp^S and Pamtjd Grey Wart,, and the reeeni cativalion of 

the site, while ^nnrmtng^ ihe cxistcucc of lidl-bloodcd Horappi and Painted Grev 
cultures ai the pla« (pi. XXIX), has also established the absence of an overlap ^twccii 
the two. In the Ghaggar v^ey Ghosh observed that the ‘Painted Grey wLe people 
came to the area la ter than its drsemon by the Harappans’ {circa 1500 b.c.) and tQ 

fajiaj nft. l (1946), p, / i-t" .r - 

*Ghosb, 9p. flt. 
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'they were fond of breaking new grounds for thcmaelvcs'.' It is indeed dMcult to assess 
the duration of ibia gap, but if a guess is to be hazarded, based partly on the datijig of the 
l^diited Grey Ware at HastinSpura and partly on the consideration that ihc Wa^e 
is likely to have moved from west to east, it would seem that the authors of this ware 
made tlteir appearance in the Ghaggar valley round about i aoo b.c. 

To attempt an interpretation of the archaeological data at one’s disposal in terms 
of ethnical nioveuienu and literary traditions is the greaiest risk one can ever run. 
Hence, whatever is said in the following lew paragraph should be taken to l>e highly 
provtsional, ® * 

It has been stated a!>ove (p, 06) tliat many of the sites coniainmg the Painted Grey 
Ware, eg, Hastinapura, Ahichchhatra, Kampil, Bamawa, Panlpat, BSghpat, Tilpai, 
Mathura, etc., are zusodated with the story of the AlahSih^/ala, The dale of the 
M^iabharata war has been su^ested by Pargiter,' on probable grounds, tobeaVra 930 a.c., 
which fells well within the Painted Grey Ware period at Hastinapura, It would seem, 
therefore, that the Ware was associated witli tlic early settlers at these rito, viz. the 
Pauravas, Paftchalas, etc., who formed a part of the Aryan stock in India, 

While ptiilotogical data have established the one-time existence of an Indo-European 
family, of whicli the Heljctiic Greeks, Iranians, Indo-Aryans, etc., were subsequent 
bran^es, arehaeologfcai evidence is still In a state of infency In this respccu The Boghaa 
KUi inscription, however, clearly mentions the names of vedic gods like Indra, Vanina, 
Mitra, etc., suggt^ting thereby that the ancestors of the Iixdo*Aryans had made thdf 
appearance in western Asia by the fourteenth century B.c. Thus, they are likely to have 
reached India in the couple of centuries that followed. And here it should be recced 
that in the Samvatl s'allcy, which, according to Vedic literature, Ivad been occupied by 
^e Aryans prior to their spread in the upper basin, the only culture that can 

be dated to the last quarter of the second miUcnnlum b.c. is, as far as our knowledge goes 
at present, that represented by ihe Painted Grey Ware. TTic writer has also identmed 
sherds of the Paiut^ Grey Ware in a collection from Sisciin made by Stein several years 
ago. As regards Baluchistan and the Indus valley, no exploration haj been done vsith iHif 
end in view, but thtre is a likelihood of the W^are being present in those areas. It may, 
how'cvcr, be emphasized that tlic evidence suggesting the association of the Ware with the 
early Aryans in India is entirely of a circumstantl^ kind. 


3. EASTERN INDIA 

The earliest culture in eastern India felting within the chronological span under 
consideration ('iz. fem circa 4000 B.C, to the beginning of the early historical times) is 
probably a mesolithic one or some sort of a survival thereof. TTiis Is suggested by the 
occurrence of non^eomctric microltths in geological deposits in the eastern fringes of the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, recently explored by the author. 

next stage U that represented by polished stone axes at sites like Ban Ashurii 
and J^hptu, Baidyapur, DaspallS, etc, jn Orissa. The writer has recently made a detailed 
study of tlicse axe* and 1 ^ colored several of the sites. He feels that die Eastern Stone 
Axe culture should be dbtinguished from the Southcra, some of the reasons for this l>dng 
as follows, A very prominent characierisdc of the intern axes is thdr straight sides 


*Gbfish, cp, pt,f pp. 41-43. 

•F, E, Paigiter, Atcintr Ittdim Hictancai Tradition (London, igaaj, pp. 179 If 
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wKci «by a trapezoidal or rtctangutar iramvenc section is produced, is a, Teaturc race* 

if ii ai aU cxisSTin the Southern scries. Cooveraay, Uic oval or Icnliojlar 
of die Southern sene* h markedly abscjii from die Eastern spceimeiw. Aj^am. the 
of fiakiup dilfers in the two eases. And lastly, lu die Eastern sci^ ' 

‘shouldcrcd' tvpc whkh is practically nou-cxistmg in the South. Tlicw dificrenets arc 
further heighteS^d by the difference in the abated iwitery. 

the writer collected a coarse brown ware Btith at least half-a-dozen Eastern stone axe 
sites and, although a dtrccl proof of tlic association of the ^cs with the ware must awmi 
un excavation, chances arc that the two go together ^ce aff the sites appe^ to have only 
one occupational period. This ware b basically differeni from the bumwhed ware 
associated with the Southern series. Tlic Eastern axes have their counteiparts m Burma. 
Malaya, Indo-China (Laic Hoabinliian and Bacsonian cultures J and somhem 
it is most likely that they were introduced into India from dial region." The probable date 
of the influx miiy have been some time in die first half of the second miliciiuium a c., diougli 
seme of the more advtioced types (e.g^ the slioulderetl one) may be regarded mum laitr. 

The Stone Axe culture seems to have been followed by tliat of ihc Copper Ho^ds, 
with an appreciable overlap between the two. Indications of the overlap come from 
the occurrence of certain celt-types both in metal and stone: for example, the bar-edt 
(pi. XXXVJ); the shouldered celt, of which a (iion-rectangular) cunilmear vanety ^ 
exists in stone; and the cdt with tncuned sides ^d splayed-ouL cutting edge. 
Amongst ilie more important Copper Hoard sites bi eastern India mention may 
be made of H&mi, Bargunda* Tamajuri, Bhagrapir and Dunria. But since no adequate 
exploration has been done at these sites, it h difficult to say what other artefatns and 
pottery went with the tools. Nor Is k possible lo guess how late the culture sruivivcd in 
these areas. Tlic only fixcil point in die archaeology of eastern India is the appearance 
of the Northern Black Polished Ware, which, at Rajgir and Vai^l [Bihar), may go back 
to the sixth century b.c. but may have reached Tamluk (West Bengal) mmewUat later. 


4, CENTRAL AND WESTERN INDIA 

Except for a few Stray fintb like a brouxe cell rrom Jabalpur, copper tioards fitmi 
Gungerii and a Babj’lonian seal (pi. XXIV. 4) in the Nagpur Museum, practically 
nothmg was known a^ut the proiobisiory of central India until recent years, wliai the 
elfons of H. D. Sankalb, B. Subbarao, M. G. Dikshii, S. B. Deo, M. N, Deshpaiide, 
A. V. Paiidya and V. S. Wnkankar revealed that the upiJer Chambal and_ Narmada 
s'alleys and*noriheni Deccan were extensively occupied during chakolith^ times. To 
iUusiratc die culture-sequence in this region, it is proposed first to summarize the rcsulis 
of Lccetu excavations at Maheiwar on the northern bank of die Narmadi, carried out 
by Sankalia and Subbarao (information kindly supplied by ilicm). 

Tlkc earliest human artefacts at the dte consisted of small'to-nvcdium-sized scrapers 
of chert, ja^r. etc., made mostly on flakes ivith faceted platibrm and irregular but 
aometimes fluted cores. Tltcy lay in the black cotton soil w’ithoui any associate pottery, 
Tlic industry may perhaps be termed as ‘proto-microlUliic*. specially in view of the fluted 
cores. 

Overlying these toob, but with a distinct break iu between, was a chalcolithic 
culture comprising plain and painted pottery, an advanced microlithic industry, tnacc- 


' £, C. Wormaa Jr.. 'The neolithic problem in dte prehistory of India', Jiita, Acadt^ 

ft/ SrtVurrr, 31 ^ (t949)» PP- tSi-acu, 
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heads, slmg* *stoites« quemi^ copper piiu, chisels and hooks, besides beads of aga te, camdian, 
(alcnce, steatite, etc. The pottery was predominantly r^, with its various stiadcs, and a 
lair pcicentage of it was painted. The designs, execut^ usually in black, included oblique 
or vertical Darallcl lines, hatched triangles, circles, folia^, dancing human Bgutres and 
antdope. Tlve types included caiiuated twwb, di 3 he»-widi‘Stand,;.sp<mted vessels, etc. 
Alongside the red ware, but in a much smaller quandty, there alki occurred an ochre^ 
coloured ware. The tmcroliths included backed blades, lunates, poinca, etc.* 

In the layers that followed were obtained the Nbitbem Black Polished Ware, black* 
and-red ware, ptmch*ntarked coins and iron implements. Whether there was an 
overlap between the end of the chalcolithic culture and the appearance of the Northern 
Black Polished Ware is not yet clear at Mahdwar, but it is evident that the former culture 
well preceded ^e latter ware. However, Sanka]ia*s own excavation at NSsik and that 
of M. G. Diksbit at Tripuif showed that there was no sudi overlap. Similar was the case 
at Balial, excavated by M. N. Dcsl^ande. Amongst other notable sites yielding chalcolithic 
material mention may be made of Jorwe (where sevoal copper celts have Men found*, 
pi. XI), NUgda, Ujjiim, and 



t fl K 4 4 

SCALE I ■ I _ I _ I _ I tttCftgS 

Fio. 8, Pdntti bt^tk-^n-ndt fr9m Jofuw (couiteiy H. D, Sankaiia) 


' It may be mtirUi while to investtgale what relationsfup, if any, exists between this iniat^thic 
Indust^ and the one rraresenicd at Ji^pur, liudniii^bSd, Fschmarhl, etc, (D. H. Gordon, ‘The 
stone indusuies pf the Holocene in India and Palcisun\ dnrind /ndto, no. 6 ftgao), pp. 64-90). lu 
a widercontexl one may also do welt to enaiiirc into position of the ‘ooastaT vts-d<vis the ‘inlaiuT 
series. K. R. IT. Todd’s recent ardcLe *t 1 ic microlithic industries of Bomhay*, Aacit^ Indi/it no. 6, 
pp. 4-16, is enlightening in this respect, 

*B. O. Sankatia, 'Ancient and prehlsiuric Maliariuhira',^7™’‘‘ Btaach 

XXVI!, pi. i (1951 )i pp. 99-106. 
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A* the study of ihc clialcolithic tnatcrio] th^ areas » in ^ pitUmiiiary 
it b diSGcult to say if it is one and ihe sainc culture that b^irorwentea at ali the 
sites (the iota! of* which has gone above thirty), or there are regional chronological 
subdivisions as well. One may, however, not* certain links in between the site • For cxBinplc, 
painted spouts and caritiated bowls ,(<£ fig. 8) arc common to Jorwc, Nasik and 
Maheswar* Again, the antciopc^niotir occurs at Rangpur* (the lower ieveb of which 
have Harappan aSnities, cT. ^ XVI), Mabe^ar and m tlie Gharnbat valley (hg. 9)* 




yio. g. 



Ateisji on paiMltJ pottf^, hhtfHm-redf fim: I^3,Chitmhal {cfnuteiry V..S WakankarV 
4 and 5 , (afler Ghtirye and Vata) '' 


Tlicrc ts evidence of contacts with re^oius outside central India as well For 
insure, theochrc<olmin;d ware fcom ^c 4 war, Ngsik, etc., has a rcscmblant* iii fabtic 
to its oounlerpart at Hasungptira, Rajpur Paisu, etc., though a typological comparison 


*M. G. nikfhlt, ^Eacavadons at Ran 
(T950J* PP- 3-55J Vaia, cp.eii. {1937) - G, S. 


?»ir: Sulktiit 04 itaM CoUrgt iJar. intt.. XL no. 1 

I mjm. VmP. Homiag, VIII N.S. £i939).pp. 3-11. 
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has yet to be made to establish the identity. LookiDg beyond the frontiers of bidU, the 
stippling on the body of the antelope [fig. 9^) b reminiscent of a similar method adopted 10 
fill up the antmahfiguns in Hissar IG, Stalk IU6 and Giyao VD. The Hying tmir of 
dancing figures brings to the mind a roughly simitar style on the Samaija It is, 

Iwjwew, quite premaiuiT to make any fiirilicr comments on these similarities. But 
attention here may be dmivn to the cylinder seal in the Nagpur Museum (pi. XXIV, 4), 
the exact provenance of which is not recorded but which seems to huvecomr from somewhere 
in central India. L. W, King, who deciphered the inscription, wtyiie: ‘The scene ciLgraved 
on die seal reprcsciiia a goddtss with hands raised in adoration Ijeltire the weatlicr-god 
Adad or Ids Woi-Seniidc equivalent Amurru, The Liscription gives the o^vner’s name 
and reads *' libur-bcU, scrc-ani of . . . The seal dates from about soon u.a, the 
period of the Fim Dynasty of Babybo.' /\s is wrijj-knowu^ Hatnmurabrs regime ( 1702- 
1750 B.c.) witnessed an inentaSe in commercial and oilier aclivides; and it is not impixibaDle 
that the Nagpur seal represents some such contacts wtilt Babylonia—contacts which 
are reflected in later fndiaii literature, e.g., the Jataka [Baveru = Babylonia), 


5. SOUTH INDIA 

The presence of a mesolidne industry in rkc early part of the Holocene is attested 
to by die tools found in the tms (red sand-dune^ of Tinncvdly District, Madras,* 
and in geological deposits in the Krishital and lower Godavari basins.* 'Hie non idend* 
liable culture is that represented by polalicd stone axes. VVbeelcr's extavatiou at 
BraLj^agiri* ravealed dial the earliest inhabitants of the place used, as iluiii principal 
tools, polished stone axes with pointed butt and oval section, wliich were supplemented 
by microliths and a limited amount of copper and brouxe. Tlicy lived in huts with 
rubble foundation and produced mainly a burnished grey ware, though dicre also 
occurred a few sherds of pamted red ware in the lower levels. While dbpojung oj* the 
dead, ttihumation was the form foe adults and um^burial for infants. This Potlahcd Stone 
Axe culture was found to overlap, towards its end, with a mcgalithic culture (bdow. p. roy), 
which, in turn, was overtaken by the Andlira culture of the first-second centunes a.d. 
The excavator assigned to die Polished Stone Axe culture a date between rireai moo and 
third century b.c. 

As already pointed out [p. pfl), ibc Souihcra Stone Axe culture Is essentially 
different from the Eastern. Now, while the latter can be derived from a comnion south¬ 
east Asian sourte, tlie same cannot be sairl with certainty about the former. It is also 
likely lliat there may be a western origin in tliis ease or the culture may have fleveloped 
even locally. At Sangankallu Subbarao came across ccitaui stages demonstrably 
earlier thw tKm represented at Xhiis, while Sangankallu Phase 11 , Sub- 

period 2 was equi^'alcnt to Brahmagiri Period I and B mdiislve)| Sangankallu 
Sub-period i, characterixed by fresh stone axes, a fine microlitliic industry and pale-grey 


* M. A Suboor, *A Note on h BabjHonian seal in the Central Museum, Nagpur*. Javr. Miaik 

Sm, Bimpsl^ X N.S. [igixh pp- 461-^. . ^ T r 

•A. Ayappaii, ‘MaolitW arttlacts from Sawyerpuram in Tinnevilly Dutnt'ijS, India , 

‘Predi light *n tlic Slone Ages b S. E. India*, 


* E,^&. ^he^cr, ‘Bmhroagiri luid Chandmvalli [1947) = and olbcr culiure* in die 

fthttalilrug District, Mywrf State’, Ancitui India, no. 4, pp. 180-310. 

»B. Subbarao, iSifsjM Agt Cultura of jStUary (Poona, 194^- 
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wait WM wUcr. The excavator ii inclined to call it 'Tme MeoUthkV 

U^wlying the above and separated from it by a nerile deposit was SansankaUu Phase T 
^tained hcavUy patinated flakes, crude microllths and perhaps no pottery 
bince the lower Icvd* of Brahma^ I and derivatively of Sangankaliu 11,2 arc 
to 1000 B.c. or beyond’, P^ses Il,i and I at Sangank^u must be much earlier, specially 
the uitter in view of the intervening sterile depooi^ * 

it be wrth while to clarify one more point. Tlie painted «d ware 
Sangankaliu 11,2 and not t^w, while tne burnished grey ware stoned 
Irom H, I. It appears, therefore, that the painted pottery reaclwd the scene at a late 

cx^coua influence. Besides Brahmagirl and Saneankallu. 
K^Or and hjlasb ^vc also yielded aimilar painted pottery. Aswe liave seen (abov? 
p. 98), a chalroUthic culture ha^ a kind of painted red ware was already in existence 
in oeniral India and northern Deccim about the middle of the second milkimiiim b.c. 

^ off^oot of dm chalcoUthic culture penetrated further south, 

readiing ^allilr Maskl, etc, m couiM of tunc? In this cemnexion atiendon may also 
be drawn tb tte occuireoce of^a terracotta cylinder seal at Ma^ki» winrii 
unimcribed, lui certain nmUatilics with its counterparts in Babylonia •’ ' * 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

O NE of the problenis with which Indian archaeology U txuicemcd today is the 
problem of the me^itha of south India, which rcprcseni the largest number cd* extant 
rcl^ of the protohistoric pept^ of Indian culture—wide aliJtis in their d^ribuuon 
and variety. Apart from a p»llmm^ giound.4mvcv with a view to locating all the 
momunenta and tbdr classification according to typological features, the much bigger ia«lft 
of excavating the representative types, preKrably in association with the contemporary 
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habitations, if any, and arriving ai dcfintt^ condusbtii itgards ihdr date and thdr 
authors, the probable source of their origin and their rclationihip^ with the later imtorie 
cultures, of which we have rrHn'e definite knowledge, await complctioiu 


2, PREVIOUS WORK 

The occurrence of megalitluc tnonurneins and nm-burtab In soutli India has been 
noticed from time to lime by scliolani as vvell su laymen Ibr well over a century. Thus, 
writing in 1872, James Fergusson dealt in detail witli sooth Indian incgaliths in lilt 
ftadr Stoue Manmifols in alt Cotmtrui.* The diggings made by Jagor of BcrUit in 187G 
at die famuiis uru'buriai site of AdiclianallDr in 'Iimicveliy DistriciS ottered no small 
impetus for the funlicr excavation conducted tliere by Rea of the Archaeological Survey 
of India between and 1905 and at Perumbair from^ 1904 to f0o8,^ In this 

coiiiiexioii, the explorations conducted by Louis Lapique at Adtchan^Qr in 1903-04 may 
abn mentionca/^ About the same time as Jagor, Bracks, the Commlssioiicr of the 
NiJgii^ recorded his observations on the rude stone monuments in ihe Nilgiris in tus 
Ffimiim Tribti and Maaianenti iff (ht Wi/jfirir,’ and ihe vast coltecdonx therefrom form a 
valuable part of the prehistoric collection in the Madras GovcnimcAt Museum. 

In 1882 Sewell published Ids list of antiquarian remains in Madras.* As most of 
Sewell's informaiioti was collected second-hand, he recommended an intensive exploration, 
not merely to l«i the trutli of ilie inibrmaiion be had gathered but to fbrm the basis for 
flesh evidences over a wider area, Robert Bruce Fooie of the Geological Survey of India 
caialogu^, in igoi» ai the instance of Edgar Thurston, Superintendent, Madras Museum, 
the prehistoric anTi(|uities that had been Jumbled in the \Iadras Museum till that date 
and also the megaltdis in south India. 

The mass of megalithic material thus accumulated in Indian and European museums 
inspired a smes of articles dealing with the Indian megaliths and their problems in the 
S^iat India Number of Man in October 1930. Next year, IL C. Das Gupta, of the 
Calcutta University* published a bibliography uf mcgaliilvic and other prehistoric 
antiquities in India.* 


3. R£CE.\T EXPLORATION 

Bui the r^ommetidaiion of ^wrll did not materialise till the end of 1044 wrhen 
ihe Archacologtizal Survey of India took up in rigid earnest ilic much^erired and 
loiig-awaucd exploranon of megalilhic mDUumetits in south India on n scientific basis— 
a work wltidt u still in progress, 


*J‘ Pentusaun, Rwtr Stmu Moiuaitnii in ail Uitir A^i aitd Usa (Londan 1872) 

MhiA. 

ti’ Ptimiiivt Tribif, and AUmimeras of tht Sdmit (l,^itdon 1874I 

Kfflwiitr lit rA# Pttsidtmy ^ MadfOs (Madras, iSfibiV. ’ 
XXViri/s ^tftsO****** of prchbtorif Indian a iniquities*, Jans, Hmgai, 
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Aticniion is jiatur^y vonfiiu^ mainly to souU] India, whtre tlics^ tnonutnciiiA 
awuitd. So lar, the Dhtrict of Chingleput, ooverin? roughly a little over 3,000 square 
mdes, and the contiguous artraii of the bordering DtatncU of North Arcot and South Arcot 
(Mariras State) antf Chittoor (Andhra State) have been thorou^ly explored, resulting 
In the disco very of a homogeneou s i ^up of monu ments located in the area. The 
number oTsudOiferawcovcred In Chthgieput alone U aB^t two huntrar^Beridcs^ a 
ihomugh re-exiiloratioii based on the list prepared by the State Officers lias also been 
midcri^cn during ^ period in Pudukkottai, an erttwhile Stale and now a division in 
riruchirapaih District of Madras State, and in Cochin on the west coasts and the 
monuments in these two regions have been found to represent two differcni, though 
basically homogeneous, typological groups. 


4. MEGALITHIC TYPES 

Aloiig^dc die inauguration of a systematic survc)' came the necessity of a standanl 
nomenclat^c of (he dincrem types of monuments. Previously field*woricers described 
them by difTcrent names adopted from the existing European icmis, with little success in 
conveying their s<msc.^ Hence tile Department of Archaeology evolved a standard 
nomenclaiure,* which is uow extensively followed in classifying the monuments. 


A. CtnNGLEPtJT 

The ntoiiuments of Chinglcput Dtstrict cmisisi of the following types: (i) caim- 
circlcs (pi. XXXVIII A)l (2) dolmenoid cists made of dressed slabs of sumc covered by 
a capstone; (3) dolmenoid dsts of rough unhewn boulders; [4) dolmenoid cist s with the 
captone lying flush with the heap of caim (pi. XXXVlll B)t and (s) barrows or little 
caim-mounds marked by quartaite chips, AQ these types, except the )asi, are invariably 
surrounded by a stone circle and occur together promiscuously, tliough here and tliere, 
ai thc_ same stle, typological segregation has abn been noticed. VVliilc the dolmenoid cists 
have been found to cluster on the rocky high ground, ihe simpler cairn*circles have been 
found to cling ii^ethcr on the slope* or on the farther peneplains. The fldd-daia suggest 
the interment 01 urns, single or multiple (pi. XXXIX Aj, in cairn*ctrcies or barrows, 
wh^as legged terrar^tta cdfins (pi. XXXIX B) or s.ircopha^ (pL XI. A), single or 
multiple, arc to be expeaed in dolmenoid cists of all types. The barrows art seen to 
contain only urns and, rarely, sarcophagi. The urns are usually large in. size and pyrifomi 
in shape and Iwvc a pedunculated bottom, the same shape as of the iinix found in the 
urn-graves at Atlichanallur. The pyriform shape of Uic burial-um with an extended 
bottom was m^c tlic basis of a speculation by Logan that it resembled the human uterus 
and interment in this symbolized man's rctunt to Mother Earth.* 'HiL'i feattire, together 
with the similarity oilier accompanying inicrment-mxxis, specially pottery, links them 
up with the megalitlu, some of which entomb urn^i rials "though the harrows arc 
undefined by boiuiding cirelcs-^nd leaves no doubt as to their intimate relationship with 
stone tombs calJod dolmenoid cists. It may, therefore, be reasonably iiostiilatcd ihai titey 
arc also of the megalithic order. 


^V. D. Krufmaswami, 'Mcgaltihk type:ii of south India^ .-tnrirnj: fiulia, iiu. h (1049). 
"W. Logon, 1, pp. i 8 t)-S 3 . 
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B. AR£AS ADfOtTONG ClIINGLEPUT 

VVliilc ihc aitcntton of the exploratory survey was coiifiacd primarily to Chingleput 
Disirict, the ^^ipherat areas of the adjacent Districts were also sun'eyed for comparadvc 
purposes. The search was not without avail, as it led to the discovery ot transi¬ 
tional hybrid types of monuments as at Tmi^'aiaugS^ in Tu-uttani Taluh of Chittoor 
District ^Andhra State) and at Ariyur and KariJcantflngai in Arkonam TaJuk of North 
Arcoi District (Madras State). 

At Tiruv&Iang^du there is a gigantic slab^onc dolmen consisting of a mofiiivc 
capstone stab resting on only two dressed orthostatic slabs, held together l>y notches cut 
in their top comers. This Is also distii^iialtcd by a port-hole. At Ariyur a port'lrolcd 
dresKd-slab doimenoid cist of granite is surrounded hy a circle of upri^t sla^ Al 
KarUiiint^ngaJ^occurs a really hybrid doimenoid cist, marlcing the transiuon from the rude 
stone doimenoid cUi to the port-holed dressed-slab one. At the centre of a large circle 
is a small dolmcntnd cist with a port-hole on Its eastern stab and surrounding this is an 
tnn^ nng of rude stone boulders supporting an cnonaaous monolithic capstone, about 
t6 ft. m diameter and upwards of a ft. 6 in, in thickness. 


C. Puoukkottai 

The monumc^ of the Pudukkottai region consist of iratriepted poit-holed 
doimenoid cists (pi. XU A and B) with urn-burial interment together with the bounding 
circle and the catm-cirde, enclosing single and multiple um-buiials. Tlic sarcoohad- 
intcrmcnt is unknow'n here. ^ * 


D. CoCHtM 

The exploration of Cochin led tp the discovery of a large variety of megalithic and 
associated monuments: * * 

(1) doimenoid dsu without port-holes, surrounded by a single stone circle* 

(2) doimenoid cists with port-holes; * 

(3) um-buriab indicated by a gneissic capstone; 

(4) i^Mlus or hood-^ones consisting of a laigc dressed circular slab of latcritc with 
hemispheric top and hat Irottom placed on the ground fpl. XLIl A). This tvoc mav 
cormpond u> art yrn-biimJ placcdf in a pit approatihed by a sexits olstTOs 

round the top for containiog the buriatfurmturcT^^ ^ ^ 

by a iSiUTllJlSVrd *«“‘P 

{6) topikatlus or umbreUa-stones consisting of a dressed rircular stone^n , 
truncated conc~wiih chamfered edges at ihe bottom, supported on Lr dress^jlIS nJ 
onhosmta, planted firmly mto the ground in the sliapc of a square at the CSm a^ 
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(8) imdcrground caves excavated into tlie latcritic subsoil which are found in 
association with mcgolitha, as at Kattalcampal, near Kunnamkulani, Cochin (pi. XLllJ}. 
TJic reported discovety of pottery and metallic objects in dtem points to their coimcxton 
with mcgalitlks. They are usually in the nature of a cireuJar vault, with a lowered 
rectanguLar court on one side (usually eastern), containing steps cut into the rock for access. 
The steps lead to one or two square w rectangular opening on the vertical face of rock 
at one^end of the lower court, which is large enough to allow access to an adult. llie 
vault is oftentimes supported by a monolithic rock-cut pillar, and sometimes, when tile 
pillar is racing, a lar^c circular hole connects the vault with the outside. Tile floor of 
the vault it^ir contains muldple benches cut out of the rock. Such moiiuments are 
characteristic of the soft laterilic lulls of the west coast of peninsular India. 


£. Other KEOiom 

Though the megaliths are ubiquitous oil over the somh, a lew have been reported 
from near Nagpur in Madliya Pradesh, near Delhi,* * Almora in die north, Baluchistau 
and Karachi in the north-west, in the Leh valley on the borders of Tibet and in vestigial 
and symbolic survivals in central and uoriJi'easteni India. 


5* EXCAVATIONS OF MEGALITHIC SITES 

A. BRAHMAOiKi 

The first systematic excavation in recent times of a mcgalithic site was conducted 
at Brahniagiri in Molakalmum Taluk of Chitaldru^ District in Mysore State in 1947 by 
Uic Department of Archaeology* in collaboration with the Archaeological Department of 
M^ore.* The megalitlik monuments of tiie place, comjprishtg port-lmled dolmenoid cists 
(pi, XUV B) and ^m-circl^ cnebsing pus, yicldca definite chronobgical nidence, 
connected that the rite was with a liabitation-site, the cultural levels uf which could be 
dated, within an ^owable time-scale, with ihc help of datable pottery. The cranial 
and skeletal remains of these tombs are under examination by the Department of 
Anthropology, 

Suflice it to note here that the mcgalldtic culture as represented at the habitation-site 
of the place was found to be associated in its earlier stages with late survivals of a stone axe 
culture and to continue for a good Icn^h of time down to the beniiiuiw oT the 
Andhra culture and has been dated from the third century* b.o. tn tlie middle of the lint 
century a.d. 

B. CoCKiTt 

The excavation at Brahmagiri was folio wed by tlie excavation uf a single monument 
at POrkahun, Cochin, in 194B, resulting In the discovery of an um-buriai placed iti a pit 
covered by a granite capstone and surrounded by a stragglhig circle of iateritc, the local 


*Aiteiati no. 4 (1^7-48), p. 502. 

*IL E. M. Wfaeder, 'Bralmtagid aim ChandravslLi 1947: tucgaliibic and other cultum in the 
Chitaldnig Dial rid, Mysore State', Ancitnt /ndte, no. 4. I 
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atone. The drclc^tonet were submerged under accumulated earth. TIte skeletal remaini 
in ihe um were fragmcnlary and placed hi a bowl inside the um.‘ 

C. iSAkOr 

After ihe completion of the exploraiiou in Chinglcput Diainct, cxcavauon was 
taken up at a rcpreseniati%'e site in the southern graiuiic j:onc, called ^auur» about 45 
miles south of Madras. During two seasons of work in 1950 a rid 1952 five megaliths were 
excavated here; of these three turned out to be of the dolmenoid dst type (ph XLV A), 
made of rough unhewn boulders, of whiidi two had thdr capstones flush with the cairn^ 
heap, aod contained sh^tc as well as multiple sarcophagi (pi, XXVI). One of these tomba 
contained skdctal remains oonsistbg of two skulls^ long Ixuies, etc,, found in the sarcophagi. 
Of die two others, which were superfldafly only caim-cirdcs (pi, XLV B), one contained 
a sarcophagus, and die other proved to be an example of pit-burial containing post- 
excarnation fragmcnlary and mullipte skeletal remains, including one skull, 

^ioup[h no fresh datable material came to light m the couisc of these excavatloni* 
enough evidence was found to establish tlidr cultural affinity with the Brahmagiri 
mcgalitlis. A study of the ikdctal remains from Bralimagiri and Sinur may throw 
significant light on ihc race of the mcgalidiic folk. 


6. THE INDIAN AND WESTERN MEGALITHS 

Though it is ha^ly i^^ry to reiterate that mt^ithic moanments arc caaentially 
bunab or tombs, it is desirable to examine the characteristics of Indian meealiths in 
tenm of what h understood by m^Uths in other parts of the world, as such nmnumcim 
arc found not merely m India but in the Atlantic and Meditcminean littoral, viz,, 
Eiiglaiid, Portugal, Sj^n, France, Germany, Sweden and on the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea among die Euro^an countries, in north Africa, in the Caucasus, Palestine and 
Iran m Asia. But beyond these hmiis and until the penmsuiar pan of India is reached the 
vast exp^ of space is without any report of mcgaUihic monuments. This gap is not only 
spat^l but also chronological The monuments in Europe have yielded Stone Age 
implements, on the basis of which they have been dated to about 0000 b,c.. Uiough $c 
doling m the Caucasus area a« assigned a slightly later date of 1500 b.c. But the rndian 
mcgahtlis contain a profusion of iron implements and whccl-madc pottery and have been 
asenbed, on the basis of available evidence (below, pp.ita E). roujrhlv to the third ceniurv 
-.C. and lattr. gap, dKWfi,n=.’£S.kl inj|«<“®,ha „«dX ^ 

cxplorauon and intensive cxammaLEOn of the intermediate region. 

Though etymologically the word ‘megalith’ is composed of two Greek words 
Piegathos, meaning ‘huge’, and luhoi, meaning ‘stone’, not ^ mcgoHths arc built of 
riones: nor can all structures buih of ^ormous-sized stomS be caflTmeU^ 
Months w indeed i^\i of stot^, but iheir prime characteristic is that thev aw 
sepulchral m Gordon ChUde' suggests that all these burials are or oughtV be 

collecuvc bunals, and, as evidence lias shown in Europe,’all the coroses um 

nmultaneoiuly in the tombs, which were usedinccesslvcirovcr a tengm^or shorter™^,^ 

(1951)?' *'■ ' 94 ®= "•ravsdon of a meeaBihic umdnirial’. Mh. no. « 

•V. Gardon Child Jndia^ no. 4* 
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If iJbc number of corpse* wm smalU ihc use of a mcgalithic lomb as a burial-vautt was 
DFODabiy rcsinciM lo a family, but if the number was fifty or more, *their use micrhi 
have been pcimttcd to a group lajipir than the natural femily, to a c!an\ Though‘the 
J^ian megaliths <lo sometimes show evidence of multiple burials, the niimber of bodies or 
t cir Iragmcnts is much smaller, and there is also no evidence of the successive 
use of the same grave. 

Childe has also pointed out that wliile the distribuiioii of megaliths in the west is 
coital, t,e., mong the aiiores of the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the North Sea, in 
India this culture penetrated far into tlie interior and probably travelled from the west, 
but how and when is not yei dearly known. 

7. SOME ASPECTS OF THE 1 NDL\N MEGALITHS 

A. LsFLUENCE op OEOLOGV AJTO CaHMATE 

Tlic lo^tlou of the megaliths in Chingltput DblHct and the neighbouring areas 
has thrown miercsting and impoHant sidelights on the effect of geology and climate 
upon not merely the structural form but even the situation of the burial-tombs. These 
monuments have invariably beat found to occur on rocky high grounds, which arc 
thetmclvcs unfit for cultivatiau, in dose Juxtaposition to a hillod: and an irrigation-tank, 
but m v^y doac proximiiy lo arable land. The hilla supplied ilie material of the 
siructi^ and, by the nature of the rock, influenced ihdr shape; the irrigation-unk, 
intended to hold mm-watcr perennially owing to the lie of the land, made the cultivation 
™ *«J®ccnt arable land fusible. It can, therefore, be inferred that megaliths srirang 
up where popuiaiion could thrive, and populations could thrive only where the d im at e 
was element in. the form of abundant rains to make irrigation possible. 

■^e larger, therefore, the iiriradon-tanks, die larger was the concentration of 
me^utme monuments near them. M is, therefore, reasonable to ascribe the introduction 
of the imgation-systcm in souih India to tlic megalithic folk, 

^ In fact, the tours of exploration organized by the Department have been p lann ed 
in ^vance with tlie help of the Survey of India maps lo ihe scale of i in. to a mile, by 
on them places at or near which are indicated both rocks or htUoc^ and tanks, 
and iliis index has proved successful in Icicaiing me g alithic sites in nine cases out of ten. 
But ev^ in die exceptional cases where meg^ths have not been found, the ab^ce 
could be attributed to deliberate destruction by the local people for stone. 

About the influence of rock on the shape and stniciure of the monument, tlie 
acample of ChingIciJut District should be convincing. The District con be divided 
geologically into jwto zones, viz, the granitic zonr of the south and the lateritie zone of the 
north. . 4 s granite is harder and less easily handled or dressed, the monuments in the 
southern zone are mostly made of unhewn and undrcssctl boulders, and in the firw casts 
where slabs have been used no atlempl has been made to shape them; tn the noTihem 
zone dressed^b cisl-monumcnts built of soft (cheese stone) laierlte predominate. 

B. The assooateu pottbry 

By far the largest quantity of grave goods contained in ihe tombs, as found by 
excavation or cl^c^ upon during salvage of rifled tombs, b constituted by pottery. A 
large number of pots, of all shapes and sizes, have invariably been interred in each tomb, 
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buL among them a distinctive ware, called the Black-and-rcd Ware* has established * 
dertntte place for ilseif in the corpus of Indian |>oiicry-types. 

This Ware is produced by a technique called the process of inverted firing/ whereby 
Hie potSf kept inverted during firing, ttim black at the ^aces ^ direct contact wtlh the 
fire, via. the inner surface and the exterior edge around the rim, while tlw rest of Ute 
cctuioT siir^e turns red. This Ware varies from coarse to medium in texture, is polished 
and treated with a slip, is usiialiy diin and, though turned on the wheel, is raUter fragile 
ow'ing to tmUnidcnt nring. It is also some times sah-glaicd to present a sbmitig uiough 
rrarkled aiqicarancc. 

Thb Ware Is common to megaliths all over tJic south and, on the l>aats of the date 
of mrgaliiliic monuments as basetJ on the excavation at Brahmagiri in 1947 and <^iher 
evidences (below, pp. tta-rig), can be placed between the ihird'Seoond century s.c, and 
the first ccnltuy A,d. 


C. The PORT-II01.E and eastern openino 

An ittlemiing feature of tlie slab-cist dolmwis is the oecurrente of a circular port¬ 
hole on the eastern slab, ranginj|; tictrmally from to ifl in, in diameter but dwindling 
down in a few cases lo 4 to 5 in,* 

Tim feature in llie form of a gap or opening, which somelttoet takes the form of a 
passage with fianking stones on the rastcni tide of even a multiple rough stone nrthmtat 
dolmen, has been noticed at several places in Ghinglcpul Dhtrict, It has also been noticed 
in the dolmcnoid cists excavated at Brahmagiri (above, p. 107) and Sanfir [above, p. roB), 
where, in one of the dolmcnotd cists, a regular passage on tiic eastern side u unmistakable. 


D. Orientation 

[nticteuially, it may be poLuted out that the dolmenoid dst-diambers liave an 
easi-to-west orientation, and this is indicated in Uic Uybg of the capstone also ev^ En 
the rude stone ttionuinenu, Hiat the occurrence of the port-hole on the eastern orthmtai 
in the slab-cist dolmens or of the opening in the case Or rude stone dolmens on the 
caslcm side and the invariable cast-west orientation of dolmco-chambeTs are interconnected 
cannot l>e dupuicd. 


8. THE URN-BURIALS 

As stilted above ;p. 103), another class of tniermenu called um-buriais, wititout 
atiy lithic appendage in the form of a bounding circle, Itas been found in large numbers 
at AdichanallOr in Timnclveli Dblricl in tlic extreme south of the Indian penimuta.' 
Though these burials cannot be brfniglil into the orbit of mcgalithic monuments fr>' any 
orthr>dox standard of definition, they commend themselves for inclusion in this study by 


*A. Lucas in Jour, A*tknifio(e^fKt Inst., LIX (i^gih PP- i a 1-129. 

'Meadow* ’1 afloTi 'Description nf Cadns, cromlcrtu, kistvaens and other CettiCf Dniidlcal 
and Scythian tnonutncim in ibe Dekhan', jRtp. itish XXIV, pt. fit (lOGah n, « 4 j 

•Rea, £it. ' 1- - 
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^rtiic of rixe affinity of their contents widi those of the real megaliths in the form ofiron 
implements^ Btack*and-red Ware and fragmentary bufials. Um-buriaJs Iiavc indotMf been 
found withm the enclosures of bounding circles tn Pudukkof^i Cochin and even 
Chinglcpui (pL XXXIX A), where thev Jwve also been found in barrows undefined by 
dndcs. Ura-burials arc mentioned in the of the Saiigam Age, alongside 

pit- and dst-burials, and may have, at the early stages, been without the bounding circle 
and, jn the process of evolution, been gradually admitted into the megaliihic family* as 
ihcir co-existence witli dolmcnoid cists in the places noted above would suggesL 
^gnificantty enough, a comparative study of the pottery from the pure urn-bumh of 
AdichanaUflr the mcgafithic pottery from Piidukkoitai and CMngleput shows a 
comparative primitivencss of the fonner. 


\ 9. THE STONE CIRCLES 

1 The prime common cliaracterisdc of the mcgalithic moimmcnts, leaving aiidc 

siruL-tural vagaries and regional differences, is the almost universai presence of a 
boundiitg circle of dressed or unhewn stones of irregular shape and si^e, varying in 
diameter, front exterior to exterior, from about 18 fL to 139 ft,* The harrow in 
Chingleput District occurring within the mcgalithic xonc, which are itter^y low circular 
mounds strewn with chips of quartzite bur are not sufrounded by stone circles, recall tiie 
□m-burials of AdichanallAr, specially because they dso contain urns. 

Gl^dc has poimed o«i that the main function of the ctrcle was only to support 
or sustain the caim of stones or tumulus covering the tomH’ and we fintl m India that 
the tombs which ilie lumulj cover are not always either megalithic or collective. 


to, CHRONOLOGY 
A. LrraaAitY evtoenck 

The Rtgtte 4 (i mentions both burial and cremation as approved modes of dispmal 
of the dead.* In the south a good volume of literature on tliM subject was product tn 
tiie early historic period,* and there are references to megaliths aa wc undcraland them 
inscripiioiiaJ evidence is available in respect of this mode of entombment, 
rhe Sahgam li terature, p^luccd in the firti three centuries of the Christian era, describes 
a state m civilization, as it is admitted on all hands, between the third century b.g. and 
the third century A.t». The which shares with the ^lappddikaratti the plaudits 

of being representative of what is known as the Augustan Age of Tamil literature, 
mentions five methods of disposal of the dead, viz, cremation, exposure of the dead, 
inhumation, cist-burial and jxu-buriaL Apparently all these modes were practised in 
those days, probably by difttrent scctioni of the contemporary population. 


*K. R. Sriniviisau, ‘Mcgalithic buriah aud uro-firirfs of smith India in the light wf Tamil 
htcrature and iradition AjBttint i«dw. no. a <1946). 

Dhtrirt^ *”"*'** diameter has been noticed at Sctuipaitu, KInchipuram Talui, Chingleput 
*Clutde, 6p, cit, 

* Vedie Afjlholo^ (Strassburg, 1897), p. 165. 

• brinivasan, up, eit. 
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The um-buriaU arc variously called Tdli or ptmittBtakka^-chSdi or imrtuitidii m Tatntl 
literature of the period from ihe third century i.c, to the twelfth century A.n. The atone 
circles are called htfkidfti in a Tanjorc inscrip^n. The Tamil graminar 
the earliest extant Tam^ work of tts kind of the Sahgam date* mentions nadufarf, meaning 
the erected atone or menhir* which may be the precursor of the ^roAkdi and m/f-etonc of 
later times. 

But the method of btiriai ui an um covered by a lid seems to have been practised 
largely in the Saheam epoch even for the funeral of kings. These references point, 
however, to the fulT interment of the body in a large pot Ntn'erthcless, by the eleventh 
or twelfth century the custom of um^burlal had become nothing but memory. 

Nor do the present-day names of the megaltthic ntonuments indicate the survival 
of any sdgniftcant tradition about their origin among the people. In revenuf-regisiets 
they arc recorded as laMwttw, *place3 where stones arc planted or pitched'. They arc 
also loc^ly known as madamadakhittSiij which il an obvious comiptiDn of )ntt^ei7id^idrf4fi, 
'the um or receptacle in which ancients or ancestors arc buried*. Another local name 
is Pdndmiorkuiij interpreted as meaning *iitc burial-pit of the P&ndavas’ ; it may be^ the 
derivative of some word corrupted b^ond reoognition. Megaliths ^e also sometimes 
known as kvraAgu-’paiiadait 'the workshop of the monkeys', a corruption of kurekkupadai 
or kvmkhipa^fadait mendoned in a P§t?^ya inscription of the ttuiieenth century and meaning 
'a sepulchre or tomb lowered into the earth*. In the Kanartse districts they are called 
m^riyar marte^ the meaning of which also b obswre, and Tdfideee nwjM or FSi^u part, again 
uiterpwcd as the 'home of the Pandavas', without any apparent bearing' on their real 
purpose. In Tamil parts* in addition to the names ^ven above, they ore variously known 
as nori-raui^M, ‘fox-hole** nari-nidu, ‘abode of the foxes', Lambadi imppa, ‘gypsy hutments'* 
Vdli kudiytrsippu. ‘Vali’s abode* and edutimoachSn kaltUf ‘erected sttmesV according to 
the fancy of the local people. In the Tclugu country &wcll noticed the name ritrAara 
gullu or gaii^ meaning 'the graves of the rdhskasaf,* 

B. Akchaeolooicm. evidence 
( i) Qmtr 

The evidence of coins for dating magaliths is meagre but nevetthelcss convincing. 

The discovery of a corroded broiuje coin in a cisi-gravc at Sulurin Palladam Taluk 
of Coimbatore District, wliicfa was dated by John Allan to the ihird*sceond ccntuiy n.c., 
on the basts of its similarity with an Eran coin,' marks the earliat date so for available for 
this kind of tomb, 

Tlie discovery of a rijvcr coin of Augustus in association with a hoard of punch- 
marked coins in a mcgalithtc tomb called PSpdttkuJt in Coimbatore takes the date forward 
to the age of Augustus* (37 b.g,-a,d, 14). 

A goUl coin discovered in a barrow in die Nilgiris* may have been a Roman atireus 
of the period following Lite shifting of the capital of the Roman Empire to Constantinople 
(be|pjnhig of the fourth century a,d.) pushes the survival of this culture into the historical 
period, 

‘ K. Seweti* op, fiitt pp, 57 ~ 5 ^ 60. 

* H. C. Beck, 'Notes on sundry Amtic beads^-beadi from nttwalitbic tombs and middciit ii» 
ShIot Taluk and neighbouring dutricts'* Mas, special India number, XXX, no. 10 (October, 1930), 

P* t /i* 

■ Madratjfunut ^Uuraiiat &ni Stitwt, 1684, n. si^; ln£an H (iB?3}* p. ut. 

*J. Hough, lAttas on tht Ch'uMitf tie. 0/ tbt Jfdightrris {London, pp. fla-84, 
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(ii) PitUrj 

The pottery Ibiind in assodatiou with the Eran coin «tt Sulur contains a type 
dutiu^uish^ by a decoration oTwavy lines in yellow on a red ware. Two such i>ots were 
^parentlv ibund bv ftea iu the course of bis excavation ai Pei^mbairf in Cliingleput 
District^ tkoui^h he teft them out of account in his djescription of the excavation. If the 
pottery of Coimbatore could be dated on the basis of the Eran coin to roughly about 
30O'2Qo a.a, the megaUtliic pottery of Pemmbair also can be similarly dated. 

A blither dating evidence is the unpublished discovery in 1947 at Arikamedu 
(Pondicherry) of the distinctive Black-and'red (me^iitliic) Ware associated with typical 
Arikamedu pottery of the early or Hrst century A.D* 

Rus 5 et>coloured pottery having a general similarity with the yellow painted Andhra 
ware has been obtained from a port-holed cist in GoclunJ 


(iU) Btads 

Beads of glass, faience and other materials have been sporadically noticed in the 
megaliths tombs. One of the earliest literary references to glass or quartz is a Tamil 
wo^ paiingit used in the Maptimekaiai {3, 64), possibly a comiption of the Sanskrit word 
spfiatiia through the Prakrit pftalUut (quam)^ occurring in the Bhattiprolu inscription of 
me second century a.o. The beads found m the tnegdithic tombs may, therefore, be as 
early as aoo s.c., if not earlier.* 


(iv) Stratigrephjf 

Rea found seventeen um-burials in a group below a small Buddhbi itiipa at 
Amar&vatl.’ This small stSpa can be taken to be anterior to or at bat contemmrary with 
the Main StOfMi at the siie, the beginaing of which b dated to cinnt 200 B.C. Even if it b 
posterior to the Main Stilpa, the date of the urns can be placed around soo 0.01, 

To all thb must be added die evidence of the excavation conducted at Brahmagtri 
in 19^7 (above, p. 107), vrherc die megaliths Liave been dated from tlie third-second 
centuries B.c. to the first century a.d, 


It. ANTHROPOLOGICAL DATA 

The f^ucstion as to who were the megalithic folk has long engaged the attention of 
researchers m the held. The limited study by Zuckerman of the cranial and skeletal fiuds 
from the um-buriab at Adichanallhr pomts to the responsihllity of the Draridian race* 
for these um-burials. Another noted anthropologbt, Christoph FUrer von Haimendorf, 
arguing on the basb that of the two early Brahmagiri cultures (above, p. toi) it could 


* Govinda Mcnon in MaA, 1937, article no. tyg. 

* For the evidence of etched b^ds, see Thapar, op. tit. 

* Aicxiinder Rea, ^Excavations at Amatavati', A*. tUp. AtvIl Stat. /jrd., 1908-09(Calcutta, igia), 
pp. fiS-ot. 

*0. Zuckerman, *The Adirhanailur skulls’, Btilittia of tht Msdm GovemmtiU N.S., 

General Section, II, pL 1 (1930). pp, 19*90. 
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obvioiuly b« Lite tnegaJithic ibat could be associated wtih Ike Dravidlans,' seems tn 
confirm the above view. 

This proposition of Haimendorf purporting to equate the mitgalUhic buildcra of aouili 
India with the Dravtdian speakers Is based on the following assumptiofui 

t. The megalilhk culturci conaistbg of an improved ceramic technique and the 
U5C of iron, was an cxirancous liurusloii on the local primitive neolithic culture at 
Brahmagiri. 

3.^ The edicts of Afoka, found in three coutiguous villages in tite iielghbourhi^ 
of the site at Brahmariri, could have only been addressed to die more advanced iron-using 
megalith*builders ratner than to the pHmidve neolithic folk of tlic locality. 

3, Since the entire muth India, which also marks the bounds of Ute distribution 
of mc^ithic aionumcnti in all thdr varieties, speaks only Dravidian languages today, 
these could only have been introduced by rite more vigorous intruders. 

As regards the origin of the mt^alithic folk he is inclined towards a western source, 
the Mediterranean region, on the analog of port-holed cists and assumes dial the 
first {Mint of contact was on the west coast. He leaves the intervening lacunae in spare 
and time (above, p. io 3 ) to be filled up by aixhaeologuts. 

While the flm and [bird assumptions can be easily conceded to, in respect of tlte 
second it may be stated that Afoka's edicts make mention of four wcll-^tablUhed Tatnil 
kingdonis beyond his frontiers, which would indicate an earlier sculcmeni of (he ^superior 
Dravidian folk', at least in areas further south of the Aiokan empire. 

If the mcgaltUuc folk arc to be equated with the Dravidian-speaking people of the 
south, we have also to take into conaiderailon die fact that at least one of the Dm vidian 
languages, namely Tamil, had a developed literary form by tlic beginning of the Cliristian 
era, if not a little earlier, and as such would presuppose a sufliaenily long background 
dirough whldi it should have existed ^ a pelsk All this would mean that a date earlier 
than 300 B.c. for die mcgalithic folk in south India itas to be looked for. 

In this connexion, Haimendorf would agree with D. H. Cordon in comidcring die 
period bciweeu 700 b.c. and 400 b.c. as the most likely period of the Emmigradon of die 
iron-using people into south India.* 

This view, therefore, drawing attcniiom to an interesting and important aspect of die 
problem, deserves careful and detailed examination on die field, as w'cll as by Unguis is 
and anthropologists. 

When the study of the skeletal material from Brahmagiri, SanQr and Maski, as 
well as those coming from the current excavations in Chinglepui District and die proposed 
ones further south in the Tamil country are completed, we shall perliaps get nearer to the 
solution of the problem. In the pre^i context Adichanallftr and iu material, akin in 
some remects to the megaliths but differing in their large contents of bronw ware and 
gold diadems, seem to stand apart, and their corrdadou with the mcgalithic complex b 
another problem facing us today. ^ 


• rb» vi^ first expressed by Haimeiidorf in his PjwidentiaJ Address to Ihc AjitfaroDolotfv and 
A^cobgy SecUM ^ the ^dian Congress, Poona, 1950, and elaborated in hislceture on 

New aspects tn the Dfavtdiaa prebtcim* at the Fourth Session of die Intemaiiinml Conmss of 

I"*. 

Inst L^X P<Bkhian‘, >«r. Ant&ropohgwt 
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IS. CONCLUSION 

Though the m^alitiu of India, do not follow the same pattern even ai the site 
and are marked by structund ilifferenceSi they have definite tJornmon features which 
make all of (hem representative of one common culture, i*e. the me galfthic cidtute. 
The common features consist of the use of iron implemeni^ which, at least at one ute, 
via, Brahmagiri, was an intrusion into the earlier stone axe culture which it uldmat^ 
su^lanted^ the whed-tumed Black-and'red Ware and pdst-excarnadon fragmentary 
and coUeettve buriak^fivTO the um-burials of ^dichanallOr are bound with the megalithic 
culture by Acse though they do not have the megaHthic appendages 

of either a circle or ad^^^noid cisU It lias not yet been possible to assess fully the point 
of time when ttm(WH|^ culture first emerged upon the Indian soil, nor when it died 
away, as even to^^ this mode of burial is practised in parts of fnrfta in a symboUc 
and ctmventiond foim by many primitive tribes. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

* I *H£ invasion of northern tndia by Alexander the Great in a.C. ts an important 
I landmark ibr the chronolt^ of early Indian history, and tt is hardly surprising IT 
for a long limc it was cc^nsidered a convenieni point to introduce the early penod of 
Indian history* But the rbtc of a political event is not die same in archaeology as in Ixistoty. 
Tlie archaeologist, diereibre, must probe deeper, mctaplioiically and literally. 

The Greek contact with India lefl certaiu notable bequests, the nature and extent 
of which were, however, exaggerated in the c:arty days of Indological studies. It is now 
clear tliat die classical infiucnce touched mainly the organized urban and monastic life 
and left the major eullurol pattern of India comparatively imairectcU. 'Hie commoner 
industries of ordinary folk might have experienced a ripple but continued to How 
substantially in the existing chai^L 

Pottery among these mdusirics invests a dvilizatbn with a cognizable identity and 
is an essential etemciii of what Henri Frankfort terms the Torm^ of a civitizaiion.* Ii 

( irovidm in our present context, with a much more sadafectotY basis than a mere event 

br reviewing the historic archaeology of the Indian sub-continent. 

What, however, la to be rc^rded as the beginning of the hbtorical period in 
India? The quesdon is as diflicuit to answer as it is easy to pose. It would be futile to 
look for a hard and last line between the proiofustoric and lustoric periods. Suflice it to 
say dial the present survey begins approximately with the second lialf of the Hrst 
millennium B.C;, when the ootmtiy bad stepped into the Iron Age, and over large parts 


' Thi Birth ajCmUyitim in tht Mtei East (Ixindoiii >951)* p> 
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ccnain standard dements of civilization could be discerned. Writing in a script from 
which the oresciii scripts derive had} or was about lo^ come in vogue. And this was aho 
the time when an im^tant event of known date took place—the comiag of Buddha. 

In upper India, a number of widely-distributed sues of this period arc marked by 
the occurrence of a lughiy mdividuaiistic shiny ware, often black, and known to 
archaeologists as the Northern Black Polished ^N.B.P.) Ware. Over a grey or rarely 
buff or radish body, the colour of its sur&ce varies fronx jet-black to metallic steeb 
blue and includes occasionally even shades of red, orange-gold, silver and other tinis; 
hut its lustrous surface is patently distinct from other diverse coatings of slips. The 
evidence available till 1946, including the occurrence of the Ware at Taaila considerably 
lower than the two coin-lioards of e^& 300 b.g., for the first time defined its duration 
between the fifth and third centuries a.c. and pointed to the Ganga plains as tlie centre 
of its dispersal.* * 

Since then, mainly Ibltowmg extensive suHacc-expTorations, its geographteal distribu¬ 
tion has become considerably ciuarged. It b not int^ded to catalogue here the si^ 
where it occurs, but a glance at the accompanying map (fig. 1) will show that from Taaik 
in die nonh it has been reported as far south as Amarivatf in Krishna District;* eastward 
it has been obtained from Tamluk in Midnapur District,* from B^garh in Dinkjpur 
l^trlct,* and front andent Gaur in Malda District;* fiu^y, on the west, it occurs at 
not much far from the coastal region. Recent exploratiom and the current 
cacavadon at KauMmbT, where it profusely occurs,* confirm its origin In tlte centra] Gangft 
plains. Its earlier estimated duration may also have to be reviewed to include another 
century at either end. Broadly speaking, it would appear to be coeval widi the supremacy 
of Magadha. 

Away from northern India, wherever it has been so far observed in a syatctnatic 
excavation, it is associated with die Mauryan or post-Mauryau levels. In this, one Is 
inclined to visualize its dispersal with the Maui^'an conquest, although it would admittedly 
be somewhat premature to stress this implication at stage. 

The popularity of the N.B.F. VVare was without ^ubi cxlciiBive; eastern Rl^pQtflnk, 
western, central and eastern Indla^all imported it in some quantity, probably through 
traders and pilgrims. Removed from its manufacturing centre, it. w'aa precious and 
evidently in short supply, as broken pots b ilib Ware, pariicuiarly in these parts, arc 
sometimes found rivetted with copper pins ter prolong incir life. 

Dish and bowl are the dommant types in the N.&.P. Ware,_ although otlier sliap^ 
are by no means rare (fig. s). In the north and upper Gang2 plains,_the shapes of plain, 
wares that occur with and follow die N.B.P. pottery have been classified to some extent 
(e.g,, figs, 5, $ and 7, below, pp, iay-lag) ; the report on current excavation at Kaulambi 
win^, it u ho|^, tndude a ^milar catalo^c which would be valid for the central Gan^& 
region. But the ceramic varieties associated with the N.E.P. VVare in other parts are still 
to be systemadzed and published. 


* Aaewa huftiti, no. ■ (19461), pp' 55 

* Infonnatiou fitmi Shii A, Gbwdi. 

* InfortuticMi from Sliri B. B, Lai, 

* Runja Gobinda Goswuni, fjuaraluiu at Bam^ath (Cidcutu, 194B), p 27. 

^ InToitnatiDii frocm Sliri 5. C. Chandra. 

' H. D. Sankalia, ‘Ancle at aad prehistoric Maharaihira', Jovr, S^mhaj BtskH AsiatkSoe.j 
XKVII (1951), u. 103. 

* Inforniation from Shri G. R. Sharma, through whose courtesy 1 have seen tome of the material 
unearthed at KaulkmbL 
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EXPLORATtOy OF fitSTORfCAL SfTES 


A be^nninj^ in placing Utc ceramic sequence of the peninsular south nn a firm 
chrcmologica] footing has also been made in recent years (fig. 14, below, p. 164). For the 
identification at Arikame^iU near Pondicherry, of certain wares of Roman oKgrn, imported 
or imiiatcd, provided a firm danim-hnc for dating the locaE products.* * Of these, the 
red-^laxcd * Acre tine’ ware from Roman marts appears to have been regularly debarked 
on Coromandel coast from 20 to 50. The Iwo-handted amphora and the wide dish^ 
CTcy or greyish pink in colour, with ’rouietted' pattern on its inside, were other importa¬ 
tions, the latter p^lbly indiniing merely an tmltaiion of a Ibrcign technique of ornamen¬ 
tation. Both diese ceramics arrived at Arikatnedn a (iiile earlier than the ’Arretine^ 
ware and continued 10 arrive longer afterwards, their total duration lasting for the 
initial two centuries of the Christian era. 

Tlic roulctted ware lias already been traced northwards with fruiirn! results, 
lis stratigraphic horizon at Brahinagiri and Chandravalli in Mysore State has helped to 
date the lllack-and-red ‘nt^allthic’ Ware underlying il and the white- or yellow-painled 
rossei-coloured pottery, tlie so-called ‘Andlu"a’ VVare, which lies inierlo<‘ke<j with it* f below, 
p. 166). Further north, at Siiupiigarh in Oriasa, it occurs with a sophbticatcn local 
poitcri', mostly bright red^ fbdow, p, 169), 

The task now is to close in on central India with the dated industries from the nortlt 
and south. This line of attack has started bearing fruit, and a sequence in barest nulling 
Is already emermng (fig. (3, below, p. 158). A black-and-rcd pottery, analogous in 
technitjue with the 'mc^Uthlc' poUcry of the south, overlap here in its upper levels with 
the N.Jj.P. Ware, which is followed by a red polislied pottc^, imported from Rome or 
i mi I a ling a Roman Import. Ttiis black-and-rcd ware, of circa 700-100 B.c,,* b found 
aasodated here with copper and not iron, unlike the souihem 'megatiiEuc’ pottery of 
similar appearance. Whctlicr its manufacture in the south could be regaraed as an 
extension of the central tradition is yet to t>e ^cn. 

The Roman contact with India is clear also from the numerous finds of Roman 
coins, dated from the first century B.c. to the fourth century a.d.^ Bronze vesseb, stalucitca 
and clay bullae imitating Roman coins arc other evidences of Roman trade with southern 
and western India. 

I have touched here briefly on the main ceramic sequenoe of early historical times. 
Coins, epigraphs, scutpiure, architecture, seals, clay figurines and numerous other objects 
have not been noticed in this rapid summary; some of them are rare, and do not, in fact, 
present a dironological problem; others need a detailed mdependenL treatment. Nevcrihc- 
Icsa, where necessary, redTcrcm^ will be made to these objects in the regional survey 
which follow. The details of rtccm excavations and explorations mciilioncd above liavc 
l>ccn supplied to me by several fellow-workers, and I have acknowledged their names 
in the footnotes. I am particularly grateful to Drs. H. D. Sankalia, S, P. Srivastava and 
\lorcshwar G. Dikshit and Shri G. R. Sharma, Shri Vijayakania Misimi, Sliri M. N. 
Deshpande, Shri S, R. Rao and Shri N. R. Bancrjee for supplying photographs and drawings 


' R. E. M \Vicelcr,A. Ghosh and KrishtUi Deva, ^trikamedut ati Indo-Roman trading-station 
on the easi coast of hidU*. Attcimt Indie, no. 2 [1946), pp. 17-124. 

* R. E. .M. Wheeler, ‘Brahniagiri and Chandrxvatli T947: tnegalitJiic and other cultures in the 
Chiuldrug District, Mysore State', Ancuni Iffdiaj no. 4 {1947*411), pp. 

' fl. B. Lai, ’Siiupfilgarh 1948: an early historical fort in eastern India’, Ancini Indiaf no. 5 

PP- 62*105- . . - j I . 

* Hie date of this ware is tentative at this stage. Some excavators seem meUned to place rt even 
earlier, almosi at the begitmtog of the first tnilkiiniutn b.c. 

> .^uruat India, no, a, pp. 116 ff. 
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as wcU. I also owe tbanlcs to Shri K, K. Shilm for assistance m die seJeetbn and 
arrangement of the illustrations; lo Shri S, P. Jain for iht map of historical sites; to Shri 
Lakshmi Outt, Shri R* * P. Khare, Shri L. K, Jatn, Shri Mohitider Singh Panesar and Shri 
H. N. Sajn^t for the preparation of tiie draMugs; and to Shri S. G, Tewari and Shri 
R. Citatterjee fur Uie phot^rapfis, 


a. THE NORTH-WESTERN PLAINS 


The tK^th'West of the I ndo* Pakistan sulnzoniiiieiii provides a convcaietit Uasc' 
board to be^n our survey of explored hisiorical sites, for excepting the people who 
invaded [iidia last—tlic Europeans—all other races atid peoples crossed into me country 
IroTEi the nordi-wesi. The plains of the rivers of Paryab and the mountainous country to 
the aordi are two natural mvisions of ihU country. The earliest civilizations (lourufiixl 
mainly tti the former. For on die banks of the rivers of the Indus system and on the 
uplands of Baluchktat^ ilic scattered village^om muni ties of the Bronze Age were 
succeeded by the highly oiganizcd Harappans {above, p, 83). Later, these rivere were 
eloquently sung i^ and inhabited Iw the Vedic Avails, Their settlements liavc not yei 
been identined with certainty, but if they are identical with the authors of die Painted Grey 
W^arc, as they seem lo be (above, p, g^), a chain of dicir setileincnts has already beai 
located at least on the upper builej. UnforLunatdy liiese rivers Itave not lieen 
systematically explored, except parts of the Indus, where itiveatigattans were directed 
mainly in search of Harappfi and cognate or near-cognaic cultures.' 


A. Rupar 

Recently, however, Rupar, 60 miles north of Ambali on the Sutlej, has revealed 
an almost continuous successton of occupations from the Harappa to nearly the present 
times (fi^. 3 and 4)> The materia! collected from other sites in the tteighl^urhood indi¬ 
cate a similar sequence over a wider area, so that Rupar may serve as an index Ibr die 
entire region. 

The lower two ^ttlcmenis, those of the Harappans and of the autliors of the 
Painted Grey Ware have been mentioned elsewhere (aiMve, p. ^)i The latter appear to 
have abandoned Rupar about 700 b.c. By 600 B.G., a new settlement had, however, sprung 
up there, and a coarse grey poitery, clearly devolved from the Painted Grey Ware 
tradition, with wliichtt shares many characteristic shapes, was now in use. Associated with 
it is a homogeneous assembfagt; of the N.B.P. Ware and plain r«I ware, These earliest 
historic^ levels (Period III), dated to dnta 600-300 b.c., also ytddcd punch-marked and 
uninKribed cast coins, some with TaxUa symbols, copper and iron implements and an Ivory 
seal Inscribed in Mauryan Brahml characters (pi. XLVIII A). The fine workmanship 
and the wcU-kiiown polish associated with the Mauryans is to be seen here on a small scale 
on a polisbed rins-stonc minutely carved with figures and motifs associated with the cult 
of llte Goddess of Ferdlity (pL XLVni B), recailiug similar stones (roiu Taxiia,' Patna* 
and elsewhere. Aun^ar-stonc or river-pebbfes set in Tnud-ntoirar were used for buildings 
in this period, although houses of mud and kiln-burni bricks were by no means rare. 


' N. G. Majumdar, ExphrcHam le ^W, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., nu. 48 (1934), 

’John .Siarfihait, 7<i:ri4r (Cambridge, ig^Oi /L pp> f 

* S. A* She re, 'Stone discs found at Murtazigaitj', Jour, Bihar Sar., XXX\'Il (1951), pp. 1 If. 



am:ient mm 4 , m s 


FtOr 4 

Stqamf nf <vltitra/ Ptmdt ai Rupa$ 

Fttiid / {(fret aoo&>i40o s,c.)t 1-4, poitety typo; doign:! painted on poUery;t5 and 14, 
beadi; tj, lumbed Mai; 16 and t}, fakoce b^gw and bead; t8, 20 and 21, brotux implemeots; 
19^, chert blade;. ’*" 

Ptrioi II (eirct 1000^700 1.0.); I>8, Painted Grey Ware; 9-11> bead^; 12, bone stylua; 13, 
hair-pm( ?), 

FtrioJ Ill (ftrea 600-200 n.o,):i and 4-6, plain pottery-wpcs; a and 3* types in Norlheni Black 
PolbJied Ware; 7, icrrscotta MaUng; 8, carved nng'Stoiie;^, decora Led itopper ufxvocy; lo^ lEticribed 
ivory seal and its impresdon; Hj^ ivory pendant; la and I3 j silver punch-marked coins; 14, imtuscribed 
copper cast cwA; 15 and (6* iron implements; 17, copper dish; i8» boue siylm. 

-.i-i-.: 

P#Ti»d IV {eirca 200 •. c .- a . d . 600) i 1-3,^ pottery-types; 4 and 5* potsherds with impressed or 
indsed designs; 6^ terracotta lid (?}; 7> terracotta votive tank; 8 and 9, terracotta human figurines; 
to, com of SottT Mtgas! J t, emu of Visudevaj Kushan king; to, tertacotta inscribed sealing; 13, 
silver utensil. 

Ffried V (riirm A.Dt 800-1000}: i-s, pottery-types; 4, ivory bangle; 5, bone die; 6, ivory nndlc (?). 

P0U)d VI {<itta A-D. 1300-1700)11 and 2, plain pottery-types; 3, medieval glased ware; 4, coin 
of Mubkmk gpib; 5, decorated head of a ittrdht (watcr-vesiei). 
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A la-ft. Wide bumt-bridt wall, traced to a length of about 250 ft., pjoccctfs in a curve at ihr 
exposed ends and In all likelihood enclosed a unit, &ittce an inlet through ihe wall was 
possibly used to feed the reservoir with rain-water (pt. XLIX A}, The upper leveb 
of iliis occupation arc characterised by soak-wriUs lined with terracotta rings (pL XLIX B), 

The next oocupatlon (Period IV) coven the rule of the Sudgas, Kush^, Guptas 
and their successors, ftnmi cirra 200 b.c. to a.d. 600, and reveals several successive building 
leveU (pi. XIsVU). There U no dearth of daubic objects in these levels. The Indo- 
Greeks now held sway over part, of Panjab, and among their coins ftiund at Rupar may 
be mentioned the issues of Anilalcidas (second half of the second century B.c.J, the 
'nameless' Indo-Parthian king with the lifting title ofSoitr Mt^as {circa A.n. too) and a 
clay mould prepared from a coin of Ai^Ilodotus 11 (firsc century B.a'j. AmOug tiiC 
tribal issues, some bear the Taxila symool and iudude coins of the Audumbaras and 
Kui^indos [area too n.c. to aJ>. 100) and MatbtirS rulers {circa 20O-100 b.o,)- Li ihc 
upper levels occurs a large hoard of copper Kushan coins of Vfisudeva and a gold issue 
of Chandragupta-Kumaradcvl type. Tiicrc are terracotta (igurines in Suhga and Kushan 
style* (pi. L A) and include a seated ftgurc of a lady playing on lyre rcminiscenL of 
Samudramipta's figure in likewise position on his colrn (ph LB). A set of three silver 
utensils of ritual use Is again representative of Gupta craftsmanship. A number of terra- 
cotta scalings in charac (07 of rite fifth-sixth ccniiincs provide the upper date of the |icrio<l. 
The pottery of these levels is for the most part red (ftg. 6) and is frequcmly decorated with 
incised or iinprcssed motifs, natural or religious (fig, 7). 

.‘\ftcr a break, there is evidence of a netv occupation (Period V) corntncncirtg alioui 
the fiu>ib century and lasting for two or Uirec centuries. But liy this time the occupation 
had become confined to the muduan part of ihc site where the present town lies. The 
spacious brick buildings of this period were constructed neatly and suggest a good measurr! 
of prosperity. Again, possibly after a short desertion, a new town (of Period VI] sprang 
up Iterc and continues 10 flourish to this day^ although (he senucnee is closed imh a 
lermtnaJ date of a.d. tyoo tu separate the archaeological material from rcccni accumula* 
lions, Prc-Mu^ul glassed ware, Idikauri bricks and Muslim coins, (bund on surface and 
in t(i|) fiUittgs, foim the main evidence of this ocrupaiion, as no structures of this period 
were cncotmtcied in the excavation. 

The ceramic types of Rupar bring home the fact that the river-valleys of Panjab 
and the Ganga system were culturally knitted together from early historical times. Some 
of these types fmm Rupar. in common use over the entire norili duritig the third quarter 
of the first railiennium n.c., arc SIlusi rated in fig. 5. 'nuough a transitional phase a vast 
variety of sonbisticaicd types emerges in the early eemurics of UicGhristUu era, the mnn* 
typical of which arc sliowu in fig, 6. Some of these licar the imprint of G^k contact, 
notably ihc footed goblet (fig. 6, 22-24). -Another 'foreign’ type appear? tv be the 
bug-necked,iHaiTow-mouthed 'sprinkler* (fig. 6, in), A good proportion of this [lOiiery 
liears impressed, notched 01 incised designs consisting of distmetive naturalistic or religious 
motifs (fig. 7}, The taurine, svastika^ wndipada, ahh/^-mmfrd, festoon, leaf, eonvcniionanoios 
or rosette, spiral and natural or styJiiccd 'conch^hdl' motif form some of these dtsigns. 

Tlic pottery of the medieval periods is avowedly titililarian, wilt) little preicnsions 
to aRitlietic fiinn and omamcniation, except perhaps the painted glaTcd ware rniroducniJ 
by the Muslim invaders. 


H. The jANAnAOAs 

During the half millcnniuni preying the Christian era parts of India were divided 
into several city-states, smaJl ‘republics* called janapadas in Sanskrit. A numb^ of these 
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arc metidoiicd lit tlic AfahS&haratu and by tlic £uiioiu gmmmariiiii PS^ini.' ArcliaeologicaJ 
cotToboraJion of ihc odatcncc of these janapmfos comes firojii numerous finds of Hie socaHed 
tribal coins. In the region under discussion AudumWat Kttoiitda, Trigarta 

and Yaudheya are the important republics issuing coins. 

KhokrS Kot, near Rohtak, represents a very Earge aticiciil (own, possibly a capital 
of the Yaudheyus. In the Mahabkimtd it b mentioned as RohitaJca. Clay moulds of 
coins discovered here have thrown importaai light on tlje process of ewtiug coins m 
ancient India.* A later capital of the Yaudheyas is probably to be identified with Suuet, 
4 miles west of Liudbiianat, where the early coitis inuude Indo-Grceh issues And those of 
Uitamadatm and Amoghabhiili, rulers of Mathura and Kurtinda respectively.* Bui 
it Is the coin'moulds of the laicr Yaudheyas of the Lhird->fourth centuries wiiich arc 
recovered here in large numbers. Of the same and subsequent dates arc sc^’cral clay 
sealings. The town continued to be in occupation till the tenth ccjiUity a . d ., as coins of 
Samaaiadeva» the Hindu Icing of Kabul, have also been found here. 

C. KtmUKSlIETRA 

Tlic land enclosed by the Sarasvalf and Dfishadvati rivers, modem Sarsuti and 
Chautang, b called the Itoly land of BrahmSvarta in Sanskrit Uteraturc. Kurukshetra, 
the traditional scene of the Afahihhirata war, U parr of this holy region. It is now 
represented by a series of mounds at Am$n, Thancaar, Pehowi (ancient Priihiidaka} and 
Raja Karna ts Qila, on or in the viemity of the SaraavaU. Hiuen Tsang mentions 
several monasteries at Thaticsar, wliicli was an important capital at the time of his visit.* 
Tlie Iasi of Hicse mounds was superfidally excavated in igai'Stj without encouraging 
results,* except the discovery of a new inscribed coin of ihc second or third century A.p. 
and a Icrracntta scaling in Kliarosiqhi script. At Amin two inscribed piBare dated to 
Kushan time* were noiictd. 

Thch Polar, a mound on ihc Sarasvad, was excavated in 1933-34*' and again in 
*937-38* The site was found much dbtnrbcd owing to deprcdaiiona by bricb-robljcis, 
but it yielded coins Irom the Indo-Greek to Muj^ul rulers. SubsequenUy, however, older 
lilies in die form of pottery have been cxxllected practically from all these mounds. 


D. HARlAtVA 


The tract between the Yamuna and the RaipiiiSna desert b locally called Harilna 
and apware to have been thickly populated during the early centuries of die Christian 
era. Of the early towns here, Kjiokr§ Kol, near Rohtak, lias already been mentioned, 
Hami was i^other Imw town m ancient days. Tweniydghi miles south of Hansf 
on rc^liam Hill have been discovered mscripikma of ±e fourth-fifth centuries of die 
Christian era.* 


'V. 3 , Agra^raU, finiia its iiMim P^nt (hucknow, *953), pp- 4B IT. 

^^l i>^t, Tfie Ttchniquy/Casting Cfiins U AtKiat India iBAttilMiy, 1945), pp. j ft. 

Attane. iw. Betfgal, 18B4, pp. ijy fL; A. Guirnltiglum, .-fiifA. Sun, Jiiwf. Rtp,, XIV ^ ilHl21 
PP‘ * 

I ^ 1904), 3,4. 

693^)^ pt-hpp. 142 fi; 

MrM Sun, /nrf. Rtp,^ V, (1875), pp. 136 ff.; XXIIl /1887I. 00 to IF ‘ [ F FWt 
hicfifitimim Indtcaramf Ill (Calcutta, laeBl^pfjeg ff. ^ FP’ 9 •* J* t* r«et, Cw/w 
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Fourteen tmles west of itself an andent town known as Alshukod in olden 

a scries of extensive mounds at Agrohi has yielded numerous coins suggesting tliat 
it was au important jettapeda known ns Agrodaka.* Trial-excavations here revealed a 
prosperous town of wcU-pIaimed houses > oirsS, attest ^risltaka, was also evidently a 
very impovrant town« judging from the size of the high mound there. 


E- Trioarta 

The Doab between the Bcas and Sutlej also yields evidence of occupation from laic 
llarapp^ iimcS| parttcularly along the river Bcin. Jullundur^ tlic ancient Jllandlutra, 
is mentioned in uie Padma FmAwi as a holy region and b described at length by Hiiien 
Tsaiig.* Tlic ancient town no thvnbi ties under the part known as Qila MohallS, and 
in the dbrrict there arc several high mounds with early relics. Together wiih the hilly 
tracts of KSngrS, etc., the Jullundtnr Boab b called Tdgarta In Sanskrit literature, i.e., 
the land watered by the three rivers, Ravi, Bcas and Smlcj. The hills of K^gri, ClrambU 
and Rosiu^rpui abound in remains of many early medieval towns and have yielded 
several inscriptions. A number of aucieai temples also exist m these hills. 


3. THE NORTH-WESTERN HIGHLANDS 

Irr contrast with the lower hills, which appear 10 have remained isolated in early 
times, the tracts to the nonh'West were inhabited much earlier, though not as early as the 
plains below* The north-western highlands were the scene of the first Greek contacts, the 
surviving vestiges of which, prcdominaiuly coins, have enabled (be excavators to compute 
a leasouable chronology for lUc indigenons objects lying above, below, or mterlooced 
w*itJi ilicm. Tlu: Gandh^ra $chi>ol of sculpture llourialicd here not merely as a style, but 
with Important ramifications for the later Huddfust iconography, inircKlucmg the personal 
represenration of Buddlta. 


A. Taxila 

Tlic picture of the successive civilizations and of racial influx in this region b 
almost entirely derived from Ta.tila, ancifait TabhaSilS, ao miles ttorth-west of Rawalpindi 
in a valley of Mnrree Hills Ifijf. 8). It was cxtensiv'cly excavated between 1^13 and 
1934 and on a limited scale during 1044-45.* Indian literature from the two epics down 
10 ilie Budcllibt J^takas b familiar with dm town, the latter refcrriiLg to It as a great centre 
of learning, a university so to speak, although no such character k apparent tii the 
buildings uncovered, unless liic scattered Buddhist cstablisUraenis formed the hub of an 
intensive scliobstic life. It was the capital of eastern Gandhi lay on the meeting 
place of three great trade-routes—from western Aria, Kashmir and eastern India. 


*11. L. SrrvoMiiva, Eifraeatimn Agt^t Mrm. Arrb. SurV- Iml-, no. 6j 
•Watters, ep. at., 1, p, 

•John Manhril, Taxda, 3 voh. (Camliridgc, 195O: d Guidt fo Tatila [Delhi, 1936); Exittraiumt 
ut Jtari/e* 'JTlr Stup^ and Mtaualeriti at JiaUidiL, Mcni. Arch. Surv. lad., no. 7 (igai); A. Ghosh, 
^Strkap 1944*45', .‘UieiftU Itidia, no. 4, pp. 41-84 The references tu the ytn- R^s. Artk,. Stov. Ind. 
have &:cji otnitted. Fur earlier rxptoncion by Cnnningiiam. see Arch. Surv. tnd. Stp., II (tSjJh 
pp. Ill If. 
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S€qutit£i’^f tidtiaAl Ptrioh M Taxih (aRer MAnhail) 

Ptfiad If (tirca Suoi^oo v.u.}; ( and 9 , ptain pouery>iypes; Northern Blacik 

PoUsbed Wane; 4, carved gem of agate; 5, ivory pendant; $, bone bead; 7, bent-bar stiver coin; 
8| coin of AkEander. 


Pt^d Uf Monryaa {rtw ^oo-aooT.c): poltCTy-lypa; 4, carved ring-«onc; 5-7, terracotta 

huniva fiKunaci; cU:)ttd bend; 9, unm^fib^d capper cast cem 

1-3, potiery-tyijci;terracotta human bgunitc; 5, coin of Diodotu^ 

II (fj- 

- aoo-ioQ a.c,): 1-4, pottery-typet; 5 ami 6» lemtcotta human hcadi; 7, 

coin of Antiaietdas. ** 


Pirind P» S^h-Parihum (nVea too ».ci.<a.d. 50}; 1-8, pi^ pottery-iypci- p and fio, pottery 
with dttigmi ti, ito-ne tray-, ia» teiracottn human figure; 13, icrracotta votive taiilt; 14, ivorv corob* 
JI5, faience ipaccr; tfi, ivory dice; n, com of Mauei; 18, coin of Aa^ * 4> ory , 

Ptmd PI, KusAm (arm aj>. jo-atw); 1, coin of KiijOla Kadphiscs; *. coin „f Huviejikti- 
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In (I.c,» Alcxandfr ilic Great arrived here, utirf Amblii (Omphia;, Us kmg 

EubtmlU-d to him. L^tcr, ii was conquered by Chandragupla Mamya and Ijccamr a 
viccreiEal Etat of the Maurvaji empire; subsequeody still, it came tmdw thr sway of 
Bactriaii Greeks, Scytliiaiis,' ParUibjus and Kushans, tiU Uie HOijas laid it waste m rht 
itiili century. 

TIic ruins at Taxila consist of three successive city^Ues, Bhlr Mound, Sirkap and 
Sirsukh. Tlicrc arc four successive seiiicincms at Bhlr Mound, Imra the sixth to Uie second 
century B.C, It lias no planned lay*out, and its siraciurcs, largely of rxibbtc, show poor 
comiruction (pi. LI). In the excatntiou of 1944, an apsidal stone stnicture surrounded 
by a number of oilier buildings also came to light (pi, Lll). Soak-wetTs, lined with 
terracotta rings well as large jan placed one upon another, sometimes upide down, 
and piwidcd with boles at bottom, attest to a serviceable arrangemcm for the discharge 
of sewage. 

The second dty, Sirkap, founded l>y die Baclrian Greeks In die second ceniurj' 
tt.c. and later built by the ^ytho-Partliians ‘on the typically Greek cltcst-board patlem, 
w ith streets cutting one another at right angles and regularly aligned blocks of buddings** 
(pU LTII), provides a contrast in lay-out. The houses here ane built ncady of cour^ 
rubbk'Stone (ph LIV), except in the Parlhian levels, where diaper-masonry is introduced. 
To an earlier mud-rampart a stone defensive wall, gj miles long, tvith rectangular bastions 
at Irregular inicrvals, was added in the mid-first century b.c., probably Dy the Indo> 
Partjiiai} ruler Aacs 1 -* The total occupation of the town, with six or seven strata, lasted 
dll the arrival of the Kusbaus, who laid a new city, Slrsukh, widiin a fortiricd rectangle. 
Thii city liaa, however, largely remamed uncxcavaictL 

The city of Sirkiqi included certain Buddhist monuments, notably an apsidal temple 
and some small but the main religious establishments lay outside the bounds of 

the three cities. Of Utese, biilli on a high podium with a core of rough rubble, die 
Dharmarajika Sthpa is circular on plan and hcnu$phcric.al in elevation (pi. LV)t rroni 
its central hub radiate sixteen tliick svalh, tied in by a casing, which is externally dccoraieil 
with panels to accommodate stucco images of Buddlia and other deities. Tlte oritpnul 
itupit Inside the core was probably ctected by A^ka, one of whose titles was Jhmmaraja 
('king of piety*), although die exposefl features do not bcsijeak a date earlier than 
Kushan. A .silver scroll recovered from its chapels is inscribed in the 136th year of king 
Axes, 

On the Hatliial spur occupying (lie southein ]K>riioii of Sirkap are a sUipa and 
monastery, which, accomtng to the tradition forded by Biuen Tsai^,* commemorate 
FCun^la, A:Soka*s son, who sulTered loss of Ida sight at the behest of his step-mother. 

Tlic most interesting among the religious establish men is of Taxila, however, is the 
temple at jandtiii situat^ not far from t^ northern gate of Birkap. It is suppoaed to 
have mimstered 10 the needs of the followers of Zomastrian faith. Resembling a ^riptcral 
Greek temple, it has two ionic cohimiis at the entrance vvith two more at tltc fiont porah 
wliich leads into the sanctu^' (near). At the far end is a back-porch 
{opisthodomos) and, in place of the usual peristyle of cotumus, a thick wall with windows 
at regular luitcrvahi. 


*Ji>hil Marshall, Ta^tila, I. p. 4. 

*.Manhatl, lAiif,, p, 117, would now ascribe tbe itonc fortiheation u, the liidu-Greeks CcniraitL 
however, Ancitnl IttSa, no. 4, p, 45. 

’VVaitcn, pp. di., 1, p. a 46 < 
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TUf datable nintcriat reuov^:icd ai Taxila U indeed massive. The coins 
the piincb-nvarkcd to ihe issues of medieval mien of Kasiimir, through local Taxilan^ 
Greek, Indo^ythian, Parthian, Kuahati, Saasanian and Ohtnd issues. Cut gems of 
Grerk workman^tp, Iiuards of jewellery, seals and scalings, terracotta rigurincs and stone 
and stucco sculptures of Gandhara school make It one of Uie ridiest archaeobgical dtes. 

Tlie pottery from Bhir Mound is for itic most part plain and utilitarian, corresponding 
su Ride tidy, however, to the types known from me contemporary sites m the plains below 
and in the Ganga basin; ammig these arc concave lid with looft-handle in centre, pear- 
shaiwd jar and carinated Hindi (similar to fig. 11, i6j 19 and t?)* Uufonunaicly the 
molts of the 1944-45 excavation have rcmainca unpublished, wlulc the pottery unearthed 
earlier is far loo iiiarfcrpiately illusiraicd. In spite, however, of the presence of die 
N.B.P. Ware, the coarse grey ware contemporary with it is apparcully unrepresented at 
Bhlr Mound. 

The spedmens from Strkap arc marled by various utilitarian and ornamental 
devices like pinched lip, spoiii-liaiidlc and stable base, some of which have ddinitc 
prototypes in Greek vessefe. TypicaUy Greek, however, are the two-handled glazed 
^phorae, standard beakers and goblets {fig. 8, V, 1-3) and small-handled censers. 

B. GhaasadA 

Tin* only oilier excavated town-aite in the norlh-srest is CharsadA, on the SwAi river 
in Peshawar District, identified with Pnshkal avatl, the capital of Gandhara. Of llic ^'cral 
mounds here, some were excavated in 1902-03 and a settlement of stS^s and other buildings 
cxn<^ ' Important finds included stucco sculptures, beads and coins from the Indo- 
Greek to the Kuahan nilcia. Tlic illustrated potlciy-shapes do not go beyond the types 
faniiliar to us from Sirkap at Taxila, alllmugh three of die jars were inscribed in KJiaroshiliJ 
charaetcre of Kushan age. The lower levels were never reached, alUiough dwy are likely 
to be mucli earlier in view of the unusual height of the mounds, one of whicli, Bala HlaSr, 

rises to 80 fl. 

About 6 miles cast oTChareada, tlie high mound ofSar Dlieri was excavated in 1938, 
although some torracoitas from llicrc bad been published earlier/ The natural soil 
was not ifiuchcd in the limited excavation. But the coins recovered here mdicated the 
duration of the occupation from Indo-Grcck to Kush an times. 


G. Other srrza 


Other sites excavated In ihis region have mainly revealed Gandhara sculpture and 
the .,/il/>rt-architecturc cliaracicrkdc of Gandhara. The ardour of the Kushato for 
Buddhism liad inspired the consti'uciion of many Buddhist stnpas and monastenes in this 
rountrv The itQbai of Taxila and Chareada have already been noticed; other 
SiSg motion are at MamkySlA* b Rawalpindi Disirtct; ai Takht-i-Bahf> Sa^iri 


' An, Rip. JffJL Sun, hi,, ij»2-o3 (iipnlr PP- IT,; 1903-04 pp- iSg fF, Fur earlier 

expluratitui, see Areh, Sttrv, lad. H, pp. ^ *•! Ill [t 873 )» PP* 9 ® , , 

• H. D, Gordon, ‘Some icrtacotras from San Dhen, Norih-wcsi Pronuer Provinoe, J«if, Rsj. 

* Anii. ? 1 , pp- * 5 * If* J V, 75 ff.; XIV, pp. i ff.; da, Itep. Anh, Sarv, lad,, 19t 2>13 

MfSL iL. fad. Rep., V. pp, S3 ff.J Aa. Rep. AnL 5 m>. lad., 1907-08 (tgi i), pp. 13s ff.; 1910-11 
<J 9 > 4 h PP* 33 If- 
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ntifl J;)ni&lg^rhl/ near Majxlaii, anti at Shihif-kT-pherM ttcar Pe&hawar, Unlitcr 
the licmlsphcricaJ iiSptu ot Taxlla aiul Maniky^a, these itSpus arc raised on a square 
pfxlium ami consist of a drum receding in lirrs^ crowned by multiple umbteUas of 
ditnirtisliing sizes. 

Hie gigantic at Sh^jMJ'Plicrl, cruciform on plan, was built by Ranisltka, 
the Kushan ung, and is rtTeiTcdi to by Hlucn Tiaiig and other Ghinesc pitgrims.* Tniide 
it wm found an liucribcd casket (pi. tVl) witit a coin of Kaubltka beside it. Tlic casket 
enclosed a crystal reliquary with an orilke contaiiiing fragments of t>one aitd dosed by a 
day seaJiiig. TItc at Taklii-i-BaiiT b elaborately decorated with stucco figures and 
U famous wr iu colossal standuig figures of Buddha. An cstablishTncnt of monastenf^ 
and a chaitjta was unco^’ered at Sahn BahbL, and ihe coins recovered here ranged from 
those of Azes to later Indo-Scythlans. Other evidence indicated the occupation of the 
site down to the times of Hindu Shahts of Kabul. 

_ In the lirth>sixt]i rciittirles, some brick ftSpai were also erected in the plains of Sind 
and in Baluchiatati- The si&pa at MIrpurkhSs* among these has three vaulted cells for 
the Images of Buddha in the large square basement of baked bricks. Like other 
of the remon, U is faced with ornamental bricks and plaques in Gupia style. The .tn^ 
apparently remained in woiship tilE the early . Arab invasions (a,d. 715), as evidenced oy 
in&cribed tablets and coins, in the centre of the sl&pd^ 33 ft. below the surface, was £itind 
a stone coffer inside a chamber, and in a hole wiiluji the coder were a number of beads, 
a small gold wire ring, copper coins, charcoal and grains of wheat. Tor-Dherai in 
LoraJai District of north Baludiistan also contains the ruins of a itapa^ with "moulded 
lerracoua piques and potsherds inscribed in Brahml and Kliaroshthl of tlie second and 
third centuries a.d,’* 

'Fhc site of Br^manabad in Sind,' wJurre die Arab capital of Mansflri arose over 
an earlier Hindu town, musi also be mendonod, The earlici city U not prop^ly dated, 
but jud|diig from the presence of soak-wdb and the use of largc-sbed bricks it may be 
regarded as sufTidcndy early. Hijidu images anti carved bricks found here reveal late 
Gupta style. 


4.. UPPER GANGS-VAMUNA DO.AB 

The cjiriy Aryan dviliaaiioti fiowcjed in die Ganga-Vamunu Doab. In the upper 
plums of these nvers the N.B.P. Ware is somewhat more abundant thati in the aorth-west 
and Panjab hut still appears to be an imiiortcd commodttv. Following an ill-fired 


• Afd. Aim'. Ind, R,p., V, pp. 46 ffi 1 An. fi^, At,L Sun>. Ind.. 1920-21 (igasJ, pp. 24 S^i 1921-22, 
pjj.. 54 



mi. 37 ftgag), pp. 64 ft: and 93 ff, 
tilt kn It^ir \ic nit^ ^ W ) y, pp. 281 IF. n o css 
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ochre-colourcd plain ccniniiCt pcussibly associa(«d with a copp«r-usbg and the 

Painted Grey \Vare,^ the hlstoncat remains on die upper Gajigl arc dWtingubhed the 
presence of a thick and slightly dark grey ware indicative of a derivation &om the Painted 
Grey Ware. Tlie N.B.P» Ware and a imitary asscmblan of distinctive red ware types 
occur with it With this assortment go punch-marked coins and hon and copper 
iniplementa. Tlie devolved grey and red wares include types common with those nonecd 
to ihc west at Kupar. Tlib cuUunsJ continuum from (ma Goo to tioo a.o, b coeval witii 
tilt Mauryan rule In its upper levels. Narrow soak-welb (cC pi XLIX B), tined with kiln- 
burnt clay rings, are another feature of ihb culture. 

Tile charactemtics of Sudga, Kuahan and Gupta periods are adequately reflected 
iu Ihclr scab, sealings and coins, tiketvise can their pottery, terracotta figurines, 
monldctl plaques, sculptures and ulitcr artbtic products be duringubhed one from 
another, in tlic main there b a striking community of tradition between the comblnnl 
ceramics of north-western plains and highlands on one hand and those of it|i[jier 
Gang 3 -Yamuna plain-i on the other* 


A. AjlICHGillfATftA 

Aliichclthatri, the capital of the north PaSdiila according to the MahSbh^ata,* 
about half a mile north-cast of the villa^ of Ramiiagar in Bareli District, served as. the 
type-site for thb re^on for a long rime. Pans of it were excavated by* Cunningham, itidud- 
ing a mound 2 miles uxst of it which b supposed to conceal built by ASoka.* The 

roorr extensive and important work was, however, carried out here by the Aichacological 
Survey during i9[40-44,* 

The thick accumulations of Ahtclidiliaira revealed nuie ^strata' ran^ng from a 
date prior to goo B,c. to circa noo (fig* 9)* Although the presence of tlie Painted 
Grey vVare w as noticed in the lowest levels at one of the excavated sites, the area excavated 
down to these depths was so small and dbiurbed that the priority of the Fainted Grey 
to the N,B.P. Ware could not be asserted, though it appeared probable.* 

fu Period X, of the main excavated site, dated prior to 300 b.c., no structures were 
met wiili, but Period II, area 300-200 rcvcalcti some mud-brick buildings and the 
presence of the NJJ.P. U'arc- Mud-brick houses continued in Period Itl, from circa 
200 to 100 a.c. Tiic first stnjcturcs of kiln-burnt bricks were uoriced in the succeeding 
levels. Period IV, of the first century b,c., when the city was aboibrtilied by a gj mile long 
peripheral brick defensive wall ovxr two earlier earthen ramparts. Puschjlla coins were 
numerous in tbb Period and contmued In Period V to the end of the first century a,o. 


' B. B. Lai, "Further Copper Huards from the Gaiigetic basin and x revieiv of llie problem*, 
AtaUtti hdia^ no. 7 (tnsi), pp. ao ff.? above, p. 93 - 

* B. B. Ijvl, ‘The fidtucu Grey Ware of the upper Oimgctjc basin', Jwr* /fuy, Artatu Soc. iltngai 
f^tters),XVl N*S. (tgso), pp. ^ ft'.; ‘New light on the **Dark Age” of Indian hwuiry: receiu excava¬ 
tions at the Hojduipura dte, near Delhi,' liluitrattd Landaa /ftua, Oct. 4, ipgs; above, pp, 93 fT. 

* 3 . CL Law, f&cAAlai ttml tktir AfticMhatri, Mem, Arch. Surv* l»d., no* 07 (1942), 

*ri/rA. Sun, lad, Sffi,, t, pp. *55 IT. For partial excavation by A. FUhrer, sec his Pr^si 

R*jMTt 9/tkt Epigraphtcal and Archiuctural Braochts «f Jflr .V.-IF, Ftosiacn tmd Oudh, pp. t 0 * 

*A. Ghosh and fC, C, Pantgrzhl, “Pottery of Ahichchhatra (U.P*)*, Aricwnt lintia, no, t, pp. 57 ff, ; 
V, S, Agrawalx, ‘Tlte terracottas of .^ichchhatri*, ihid,^ no, 4, pp. t04 (f,; Moreshwar G, Dikihit, 
'Bead* fnim Ahiebchhatr^ rtirf, no. It (1952), pp. 33 tF. 

^Ancitttt IndUi no, t, pp, (f, 
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F«o- 9 

St^atnu tf iuttUToi Perituts at AkichcAfuuri 

Period / (Stratum IK. carlicf than the Northern Black Fcilished Waic}: Paintctl Grey 

Warej 5^ jjbss bead- 

a- 

Pinini // (Straltim V 1 U» aim 300-dOO ^c.}: t-6^ and 9, pUtn pottaT-types; 7 and type* bt 
Norihem Bbck Polished Ware; 16, stamped design on potsherd; 11 and i3j lerTitcdlta htmum figures; 
lOj clch^ bead; i4» uninacribed copper cast 

Ptmd III (Stratum Vn. area aoo*iDO i-c.); 1*3, pToin pottery'typm; 4, stamped design on 
puuherd; j and S, terracotui hitman Egure*> ~ 

'45 

Petiodr IV and V (Strata VI and V, area loo b.c.-a.d. 100} 1 1*3, potieiy-types; 4, leitacoiia 
votive tank; coin of Phalguninutra; 6, coin of Bhuminiitra. 

Ptfiad VI (Stratum IV, owe *.D, toO'35o}t 1-^ plain pottery-types; 6 and 7* potsherds vidlh 
impressed designs; fli terracotta htonan figure; 9, coin orV£$udeva. 

Pmad P// (Siratuen in, ores a-ej. 3^750) : 1*3, pottery-types; 4, terracotta $ea1ing bearing 
the mscription M-Akvhehhaifi [Mtd/dtt;] 3, faknoe spacer; 6 a^ 7, lerracotla human heads; 8, t-oin 
of Adiyu. 

Prmi Vftt (Siraium U, rtW4 A.n, 730-B30}: 1-5, plain pottery-type*f 6 and 7, pottery with 
impressed dcsigna. 

Period IX (Stratum I, titta aj>. 850-1 t<M): 1-4, plain pottery-typei; 5 and 6. potisherds with 
impressed designs; 7, lerracotia plaque; 8, coin of Anivaratu; 9, gad&eyd eoin. 
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Kiisban coiiH were fouiitt in Period VI* nVw a.». i 00-350. la tiic nexl Period, Vlt* dtea 
eiieooiitercd a tcmple'Compicx (pi, LVUI) with large-awed Braiimanical 
images of baked clay, tlic lower levels of ihe Perfoti also j'ieldiiig coins of AchyUt idcinibed 
with Achyula,. defeated Uy Samudntgnpta in rtVfj a.d, 350, PcritKls VIII and IX, 
dated to circa aj> 750-650 aiul a.d, 850-1100 respect!vely,jhcjwed poor building, and in 
the uppci- levels of the latter period were found coins of Adivaraha and VIgraha- Blsc- 
wlicrc in the fonified artw were tdeiitift^ two large terraced temples (one illiistraied* 
pi, bVII), having their r>i)gin in Gupta times and continuing in use till the cud of the 
city tn the twelfth century, when, according to iiiscripLionat evidence ftom elsewhere.* the 
capital of PSildiala moved to VodamayOtS. (modem Badaun). 

*nic excavations at AhtchchhairS laid hare successive occupations of a long duration 
extending over a millenninm and half The chief value of the work lies in the feet that 
for the hrst dmc a beginning was made for the classification of fiistorical pottery, the 
early types of which correspond largely to the illustrations in Qgs, a, 5, G and 7. 


B, HastinAi>ura 


* -Has^apura, ^ihc legendary capital of the kings of the MahdbhSrotat is idertiificd 
With a Village mid its naghbounng mounds in Meerut District bearing the same name, 
himated oil a deserted bank of the Gangk, these mounds ^verc cxcavat^ in TQso-^a* and 
fully corrobora^d the «ramic scc|uence of Abichchhatra, apart from rcvealmg tile true 
posiUon of ilic Painted Grey Ware. ^ 



above, 

^ the Pamled Grey ware have been described elsewhere (above, 
PP* 93 ^ 5 )- The second Penod was brought to an end by an extensive flood, identified by 
ilic excavator with the flood which, according to the tradition recorded in the Furnas 

Penod 111 , from ^ early sixth to the early third century b.c., yielded punch-marked 
coins, copper and iron implemems and tlie N.B.P. VS^are. About 350 L. the enrire 
townslup was destroj'cd by a largc-scate fire. ^ 

•I temporary' br?ak, the she was re-occupied (Period IVJ about aoo bc as 

evidenced by the presence of die coinsof the nilci^ of Maihuri and Suhga tciracottHs’ S 

rowmnip (pj, aaaIIJ, In the upper Jeveta, dated to circa a.d, 300 were 
imuaiioii coins of the Kushaii king ^asudeva. After a long gap, I new setdemenrS^ 
iT A,p. iiTO and continued to flourish till the end of the fifteenth cenSrv 

In the mid-levels of this Period, V, was found a coin of Balban (a.d, 1366-1287) and in 
the upper levels prc-Mu^ul glazed ware. *-tw-i207j ana in 


C. JagatgrAm 


The naiTow valley of the Yamuna, not far From iu soun-e 
revealed the ^tc of an airane^ha sacrifice. Almost oppoiULc Ute iock-«dia of Afoka at 


* Hpigraphht htdiea. 1 (1891), pp, 6t ffl 

"i' C*95*)t above, pp. 93 ft. 

p. 38. 
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KabJ^ on the IcA bank of the river, has been foimd a brick-buill altar tn the form of a 
eamda bird (pi. LIX A), with a laige numbci* of backs inscribed with a recurring couplet 
m Sanskrit, from which we team l^t this was the scene of the fourtti aivomdha. sacnike 
performed by a king Sflavamian (pi. LIX B and C). Palaeograplitcally, die inscription 
is ascribed to the third century a.&.i and it is surmised that the performer of the sacrifice 
was a Yaudheya prince/ 


D. The YamunA basin 

There is reason to bdteve that several ancient towns lay further downstream on an 
old course of the river now followed largely by the Western Yamuna Canal, Snighna of 
the MaitShhoiata^ tdeniilicd by Cunningham with the mound of Sugh,' was one of these 
towns and was visited by Hiuen Tsang.' From the coins obtained here, Sugh appears 
to liave remained occupied from tlic late centuries before Christ down to the rule of the 
medieval Tomara rulers. 

Modern P^nipai is situated on a high mound which represents an ancient town of 
considerable dimensions, h has revealed the presence of the Painted Grey Ware and 
subsequent ceramics of early historic times. Indarpai (Sanskrit hdTapTastim)^ die site of 
PurSnS in Dclhl,^ and Tilpat, tit miles south, are two other sites wludt have 

revealed similar relics in trial-aoundings. 

Surface-exploration or accidental discoveries at other sites in the region confirm 
tlic general picture g^ven above. Special meution mayf lu>wcver, he made of Mathura, 
which is known tO carEest literary traditions, particularly as tlie birth-place of Krishna. 
The Buddhist texts speak of MathurA having oecn visited by Buddlia. Later It &rtned 
part of die domains of the Nandas, Mauryas and Suhgas. The Saka Satraps ruled here, 
and Kanlsiika made it the capital of his eastern dominion. Hiuen Tsang ha.t lefl a 
detailed description of MathurA of his times/ 

No proper excavation has so far taken place here, but It has yielded a mass of stone 
sculptures/ inscriptions, terracottas and coins. Tlic earliest inscriptions arc in Mauryan 
BrAhml cliaracters. Both the Painted Grey and N.B.P. Wares figure among llie potsherds 
picked up itcre and at several neighbouring sites. In KuirS Keshav Deva, where Kiish^ 
IS beltev^ to have been bom, below tlic Hindu temple dcsiroyerl by the order of the 
Aurangxeb, are said to lie remains of a Buddhist scttlcmciit.* A seated Image of 
Bodlmattva dixiicated by iwo nuns In the reign of HinTlsh^’ (pi. LX A), a statue of 
Kaniahka (pi. LX B) and two other princca m Iiido-Scythian cosiumc,* two sacriliclat 


'T. N. R;una.cltandrai£, 'Aivamedha rite near ICalsi', JTour. Ofunt^l R(S., X\I [I953)f PP* ^ if' 
'Arch, SuTv. /erf. Rep.y II, pp. sat If. 

* Watters, op. I, pp. 317 ff. 

*/Wrf., 1, pp. 301 ff, 

“Sec, rorifiitancc, R^p, Ank. Sirro,/nrf., 1906-07, pp. 137IT.; tgoB-op, pp. 159 ff.j 190^10, 
pp. 63 IT,; Jwr, l/.P, iftJtUfTuaiSot.t XI (1938!, pt. », pp. 66 flf.; J. Ph. Vogel, trffd/ejw of tht 
AK/iaeotogifol Mtitnim ai Mat hum, (Allahabad, 19 to); Ca Rttdpturo do Mathuri (Paris, tgto); V. S. 
AgrawaJu. //dirf^wiJt if iht in tht Cution Afiuriuir 0 / Anhatolo^, AJuUto (Allahabad, t93d)i 

d Cot^opu of thf Bfiiitiinttifnl Itnagti in Aiathum Art (Lucknow, I93i)» 

An, Rtp. Aieh. Sum., Jkrf,, tgn-ts, pp, tSff. 

^IhiiL, pp. 14 ff. 

•/ij'rf., pp. lao JE 
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pillars i^pas)^ Qjit of [hem inscribed/ and a sculptors* worfcihop' fomi other importatn 
dtscovcries of Kushan dattis. in i9tKi4 a Jaina si^a^ ihe oiily known of its kindf also 
uncovered here and yielded a mass of Jaina sculptures of Kushan worktnaiuhlp.* 


5. CENTRAL GANGA BASIN 


Buring tlie firei three decades of die present century the atthacologist's spade was 
active at several sites in die central Gang! plains, but little attention was paid to dose 
otMervadon and sysicinaiic recording of simtificaiion and of minor diaracicrisiic products. 
Un^venng the structures and collecting the sculptures, coins, sealings and epigraphs 
m the li^l iu^bers t^ble, were the order of the day. The current excavations at 
K^usimbf and Kunudhar are, however, cxficcted to make up tlus deficiency, .'*nr| once 
the results of these excavations arc published, we should have a reasonably dear picturr 
of tltc lucccasive culturiil equipments of this pan of the country. Thw xonc « tlic 
pnniary home of the N.B.P, Ware, jud^ig from its thick distribution and abimdam 
occuiTcncc. The commoner pottery here, from cintt 500 fl.o. to a.o. 500. has enough 
c«rr«iwndrucc to that of the nonhem sites to indicate an intimate reciprocal contact 
and a largely common ceramic tradidon. ” 


“fljnl hnlncKal ma Ijcir are connected by literary tradition with tlic 
lifi; <>rBudi^|0 (tirat^>483 o.^. .Signibcaady cnoudl. moot of them also diicIiHc llie 
piciflicr of the N.B.P, Ware, •“* B'rih, Eniighicnment, Pint Sermon and 

pca^ are oatliciihrly holy to tiu Buddhists. The pla« of his Birth, the Uimbinl eardeVT 
been .aranfied mth the modern «llase ofRummindei in tile ffjpal trrai* faui Ko! 
been expiated. Bo<m-Gay. m BAar. where Buddha attained En^hterunent. 

oIk'"” “ throujftoul the ages, hut the earliest known relies there 

rtuistst of iiolhiiuf more iiians^esurv.vmg sandstone tailing ofSutea dnic • Sarnath 

near fci..-iras and Kasla. m Deona Disiriet, are the plaej rc^Xirwlrere Bmidha 
prrached his I'lrst Sermon and met hb Umtih. '-‘7 wjurre nmiunn 


A. SArsVAth 

bero,e*r.ylrtke«am.kK'X%^?ht^ 

resaahng a town ofr/ofm at.d monasteries, extensive in size m«l et^igTf™ time m 

*A>t, fiyp, Atfi.Aurf. /tid‘,1 mto-rr, pp. 40 jf 
•Jvvr. UJ*, fihtotieai Stf,, ft (1919-20), pp/135 ff 

Series (All* lod.. New Imperil 

*£piprairhUi Imika. V I'lfiofl-coV usa ♦ #r 
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time (pi. LXI). ^ Subsequently the N.B.F. Ware has also been nottced here, altitougli iis 
stratigniphic pontiem remains ojunvestigated. 

The earliest structural remains at SimSth are dated to the Maurya period, and 
some of them are ascribed to Aioka. Among the latter arc the vrell* *koown iiucnbiri 
sandstone colunut, with a lton*capital, which now takes the proud place of the nadonal 
emblem cX India_ (pi, LXII A), circular core of the Dliarmar^jik^ Sttlpa built with 
wedge-shaped bricks and a monolithic railing which possibly crowned the hartnikA of the 
StQpa. TTie Stupa was enlarged subsequently on severri occasions between like Kushan 
penod and the twelfth century. To the Kuahan period belongs a colossal statue of 
standing Buddlia, originally sheltered by an inscribed umbrella. A 6o-ft. square Gupta 
temple, with rectangular chaperi on dircc sides and a flight of steps on the fourth 
represents probably the soo-fL high m^agandhtd^u^i noticed by Htuen Tsaug.^ There arc 
also several other statues bearing inscriptions of Gupta dales. 

The Dhamckh Sttlpa is *a solid cylindrical tower, 93 feet in diameter at base and 
143 feet in height mduding its foundations’ (pi. LXII B).’ Tts tower feeing, built with 
stone, is ornamented with carved floral designs. Cunningham, who drove a shaft through 
its centre, found a slab 3 ft, below the surface inscribed with the wdl^known formula of 
the Buddhist creed in characters of the sixth-seventh centuries. At a depth of 110 ^ 
Born the top he encountered an earlier brick-huih structure. The Chaukhan^ mound, about 
half a mile south of the main ruins, pawned by an octagonal tower built at the time of 
Akbar, represents the ruins of a large Buddlilst siSba or temple. Ooe of the latest 
inscriptions at SS^rnath records the construction of a vihara by Kumliradevf, the 


Buddhist queen of Govindachandra of the GiliadavSla dynasty of Xanauj (a.d. 1 114-54), 
In course of time S§m^th became holy even to Hindus and Jainas, whose struetures and 
statues arc by no means negligible in workmanship and number. 


B, KasIA 

Ku£magara, where end came to Buddha, was identified by Cunningham with Kasi3 
in Dcoria District, U.P. and partially excavated by A. C, L. Carlleylc in 1876.* He 
uncovered what a generally TefciTcd to as the Nitviliia Stfipa, Later, between 1904 smd 
1912, it was hitcrmittcnlly excavated by the Archaeological Survey.* A shaft driven 
through its centre resulted in the discovery of a copper plate, partly engraved and partly 
written in ink with the MdanaiitrOf a Buddhist text, in Gupta characters. Of Che acverm 
monasteries, the latest was erected by a local Kalachuri prince in the twelfth century. 
A silver coin of Kumara^upta and over a thousand seals and sealings of the Gupta ajul 
subsequent periods constitute other noteworthy finds. 


C. RAjoin 

R&jagriha, ^r&vasil, Vaii^l, Sihk&fya* and Kau^ambi are some of the other 
important places associated with the life of Buddha, Of these, Rajagriho, modem 

'Watters, »p,aL, U, p. 48. 

‘Majumdar, op, ei/,, p. 67, 

•droS. .Jmr. lad Rtps., I, pp. 76 IT.; XVIII (iBQj), pp. 35 IT,; XXII (1885), pp. 16 ff. 

*j 4 n, R^, Auk. /ai, 1^4,05, pp- 41 E* 1905-06, pp. 61 ffl; 1906-07, pp. 44 (t; tgio-it, 
pp. 63 ff.; tpn-i 3 . pp, 134 ff. 

’Identified with Sankud ta Farukhibid Dtsriet. See Atth. Sanf. Ind. Ript,f I, pp. £17 ff; XT, 
pp. 93 ff. 
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Rljgit-, about 6n miles south-cnsl of Patna, was known ajicicntly by acvciul nanies, 
Rajagriha being one of the latest atid moie ptipitiar. According to tlie Af/jAai>fiartttit, 
Jar^sandha, an adversary of the PSndavas, ruled here. In more historical days it 
was the capita] of Magadha, and Buddha visited ii frequently during the reigm of 
Bimbisara {drea 543-491 b.c.) and hts son AjStaiatru (nre^ 491-459 b.c.]. Ulc First 
Buddlust Council was also held here soon after his death. Mabit'U'a, the last Jatna 
TlrthaDkata, is said to have passed several rainy seasons hcrc^ and the Jainas itoltl it holy 
also as die hinh-placc of their Iwentielh TlrtliaAkara, Muni Suvrata.' 

Tile rile still awaits a planned and systematic excavation, but a recent scraping tnade 
in a section cut by a rivulet yielded Interesting data.* The occupation suggested a sequence 
of four i^rlods, but whcdier tfiis would hold good for the entire site b yet to be seen. Tfie 
lowest signs of liabitation showed fragmentaTy dull-red sherds, and above them was a dear 
deposit of tlic N.B.P. Ware, assigned to eiria 500-200 b.c. Tlic third and fourth periods, in 
which the N.B.P, Ware was al»ent, were dated respectively to die first century b.c. and 
the first century' a.o. A hitheno-unknown type of post-cremation burial came to light 
in the lower levels yielding the N.B,P. Warej a pit with an elliptical bottom and an 
additional cylindrical ba,ie was first dug and lined with clay; then the bones left after 
cremation were interred in it, and the hollowed-out *uiii* sealed with clay again. 

The earlier work at Rajgir coorislcd mainly of clearance and identification of its 
various features, sudi as nd^bouring woods, hills and caves, with those mentioned in 
indigenous literature and the accounts of die Gliincsc pilgriim Fa-Hicn and Hiucn Tsang.* 
Situated in a long valley, the natural defcnocs of thediy were first strengthened by buildi^ 
a liigh rampart of rubble on the hiiU, about 25 miles in dreuit fpl CxiII). A smaller 
dtadcl inside it, pentagonal in shape, was later encircled by an earthen wall of rubble core. 
Outside die valley, another fortified town, known as New Rajagriha, is said to have been 
built by Ajataiatru. 

MapiySr Ma^h, a cylindrical brick structure in the valley, surrounded by a stone 
comijound-wall, was fimt excavated by Cunningham and later by the Archaeological Survey 
This hollow wiificc, built over earlier atone buildings, was edargod several times 
including in the late Gupta period, when niches were provided on its outer face for 
accommodating Brahmanical tmages modelled in stucco. Among the sculptures found 
BToimd it tt a sculpti^e with NSga figures inscribed with the name ManinSga, a 
serpent-deity whose shnne at RSjgir is mentioned in the MahShhdnta ' 


D. Saheth Maheth 

Buddlia p^cd^iiy years of his life at the Jetavana monastery at SrivastL the 
capital of Koaala.* The accounts left by Fa-Hicn and Hiiicn Tsang and an inscribed 

‘ B. G. Law, R 3 jagritt*t in Anient Litfrafurt, Mem. Arch. Snrv. Ind.. no. xB (Delhi tftifll 
■A. Ghosh, ‘Rijair 1950-, Annmt IndU, no. y.pp- <36 C ^ ^ 

MwA. .Son.. I’vi. Rtp., I, pp. ao ff.; HI. pp. An, Rrfi. AfeL Sttrr. /arf., 1001-06 tm. B6 (f.- 

1915-14^1917), pp. aSj ff.t 19*5-36 (^9*6), pp. lai AT.; 1939.34, pp. 30fE; 1935-367)948)’ no, jva ff-* 
(i 94 ®)r PP- If-; D. Sen, 'Siws in RAjgir associated with Buddha and hh 
Jvir.n^ md OTU^Jt^s. Sat,, IV (1918). pii 113 ff.; Sen, Rajgir and itt Xeighbouthifd iStd)* 

R, C. Mvju^ar. Idcmjfirauon of lome ol^ niet in RSjagriha*, ^our, Rqg. Adatu Btngai, 
( 1949 )'PP; 65 5 ^ lb Kui^jhl and A. Ghiuh, A Guide fo Sdjgit, 3rd. cd. fDeihj. loeif 

G. Uw, ira^n « faduu. Ut^aiure, Mem. Areh. SuryflncL, no. 50 (Delhi, 1935), 
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image of Bodliiiaitva enabied Cuniiinghain to identify it with the twin villages oT 
Sahefh^Malic^h in Goa^i and Bahraich Dbtriccs of Uttar Pradesh,' Subsemient cxcava- 
UoM brought out another mseribesd statue, setting at naught the lingering douhts regarding 
its identificaiioo,* * It is clear now that Jetavana is represented by Sab^th. and Sfivasiiby 
Mahcth.* At Saheib a stupa yielded a sandstone casket con taming bones, a gold Ic^ 
and a silver ptinch'inarkcd coin. At Mahe|h, a fardfied town-site, containing, among 
other things, ring-lined soak-wclls, were discovered an ivory seal, inscribed In cbaractcra 
of the fourth-fifth centuries A.n., and a hoard of coins, including tliosc of the Kushan 
king V^udeva. In a ruined shrine also turned up more than tiiree hundred terracotta 

C an els in Gupta style, portraying cpidsodcs fiom the ifainiyo^a. TJic enlargements to the 
uildings continued till the eighth-ninth centuries. 


E. Basarh 

VaiiSlt. the ixputed birth-place of Mdiivlra and the capital of live oligarchical 
Lichclihavis from cany times, was the scene of the Second Buddliist Council held about a 
hundred years after Buddha's death. Identified with Basi^h, in Muzaffarpur District,* 
the fortified ruins of this city were superficially excavated in 1^3-04 and 1913*14’ ®*td 
several strata of ftagmentary iiructurci cjroosed. The excavatitms yielded a sealing of 
the second-third century B.C., and several nundied others of various dates down to the 
fifth century a-d. 

The hollow lid with vase-shaped knob, the namow-mouthed sprinkler-jar and tlie 
narrow-neciUd globular jar (similar to fig. 6, 3, 4, to and 14), characteristic of the 
early ccniuries of the Christian era, arc idcniifiabJc among the published plxotograpbs 
of poiiery. Subsequeni exploration has also revealed here, as only to be expected, thQ 
presence of the N.B.P. tV'arc. 


KAUi^iial 

According to the Puranas, Hasdnapura, tlic capital of the PM^vas. was swep^ 
away by floods at the time of Nichakthu, fifth in descent from Parikshlt, the ^andsod 
of Arjuiui. The capita) was thien shifted lo ICauiSiiiit}!, modern 3 ® fniic$ Iroiii 

.Mlahabad, on. t h<: itordiem bank of the Vamuna. The excayalioii here has revealed jm 
evidence yet to confirm this tradiuon, but there is ample evidence to support Buddha’s 
association with Kauiambf, referred to in Buddlpst texts/ 

The site lias attracted attention from time to time/ ^ A amall-Mate excavation 
was conducted here in 1937-38, and since 194^ the University of Allahabad lias been 
excavating here continuously with encouraging results. 


*Arch, Sum Ini. Rtp.t 1 , pp. 330 fT.j XI, pp. 7fl ff, 

*An, Rip. Ateh. Sum /juf., igoS-og, pp. 133 IF. 

*/Wd., 1907-08, pp, 81 If,; 1910-11, pp. 1 ff. 

iSwv. ini. Mp., I, pp. 55 ff.; 3 CV 1 (*883), pp- 8 ff- 
Ms. R*p. Anh.Sun. ini., 1903-04, pp, fii ff-t I 9 i 3 *t 4 » f[* , _ , 

*Fcfr iraditumal and Uterary aceoiuns of Kau&Snibf, we N. N, Gho*h, Eartf Hista^ 
(AUjihabad, 1935): fl. C. Law, Kaui&n&t in Ancuat Litmtftir/, Mem. Arch, Surv. Incl., no. Oo (Delhi, 

1939)- 

'.'hrA. [nJ. Rtp., I. pp. 361 ff.; X (1660), pp. 1 ff; XXI (1885), pp. i ff.: Rtp. . 4 /ifA. 

iVu, /juf„ 1913-14, pp, ttSi IT.; 1921-93, pp. 45 ft 
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Coicis, sealSj tcnacottas and sculpture fbm tbe mam acquisition from titis 

exca-ratian. But &r more ioteresung b the sequence of occupations and die pottery 
associated with it. Above the lowest levels containing unidentiSed fragments of a coarse 
grey ware there b a barren deposit of day. The next occupation starts practically with 
the N.B.P. Ware in about the sixth century B.C. Uamlerrupicd strata of occupation, with 
a unique mass of datable objects, continue right through the periods of the Mauryaa^ 
auhgas, Kushans and Guptas till the time of the Hfinas, a seal countcr^stnick with the name 
of ToramikDa throi^iing interesdng light on tlie extent of Hdqa inilucncc. Another 
inieTcsting discover)’ Is a sea! of Kaiiishka, 

According to the Buddhbt tradition, among the monasteries built here by prommcni 
merchants was Ghoshit^ima, built bv Ghoshita. It vkas the scene of many a sermon by 
Buddha and b dcacribed^ in detail by Hiuen Tsang.* Happily, the remaim of tlm 
monster) have now been idciitihcd In a corner of the rortificol city with the help of 
inscriptions found In rcceni excavations (pi. LXIV). 


G. BhItA 

About 35 miles downstream froin KauSambI lies a scries of mounds at Bhita. 
These mounds were superfidaUy excavated in 1909-10 and igit-ta* and appeared 10 the 
excavator to represent an andeut militaty' station and a mercantile township. Tlic long 
occupation, ranmng firom an age prior to the Mauryas to the Gupta dmes, has been divided 
into five periods, ^ong the objects obtained are the N.B.P. Ware, punch-marked, 
uninscribed cast, tribal and Kushan coins, terracotta fiimrines and rdidous and 
mercanitlc sealings of Kushan and Gupta dates. 


H, Patka 

Among other anaent dtics of the ccutral Gangk basin, largely contemporary with ► 
uosc dcsvnbed above, Paina, ancient Fa|aliputra, occupies an important place. \ 
Ajat^im s succeswr,^ Udayin {mat 45 i?"W 3 transferred the capital of Magadlia [ 
to this place from Rajagpha, and the l^ird Buddhbt Coundl during Aiota*s rule wai 
lield here, The Mauryas retained it as their capital, and Mt^thenes, the Greek envoy 
at auuidrawpta t court tnrm Saa-apB B.a), describes it as a flourialiing city on the 
confluence f the G^gk and Son, 9 miles in length and i| thiles in width, enclosed by a 
wooden palisade, which was pierced with loopholes lor dischamnz arrows Below the 
rampan ran a defensive ditch which also carri^ the city's sewage.* 

The high w^er-tablc the pr^nt dty, largely situated on the ancient setdement, 
have not pitted ttcavatiom on a large enough scale. But the aoddcntal datw-cries 
^tertacoil^, carved img^iones and heads, llTranging on stylbtic grounds from the 

M «*=■ BesicUa. the presence of the 

to fi^t that a sy^stemauc excavation might bring even earlier occupaiiom 


‘ Watten, ric, I, p, 369 , 

n. ijV ff S %. AOai, ,9,., 

S’ ir^L W PP' ”9 IT- 

•J. W. McCn=aie, A,KiM Mi. „ Duc„tJ i, aa««JUa„Uu„ (W«w.iMlcr, 1901). pp. 42 I 
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Two sites have, howev'er, beea worked on to some eittent. At fCumrlh^, during 
(he excavations of 1012-16/ bdow some brick smtetures asstened to the Gupta penod» 
eighty heaps of polished stones, ia right rows of ten heaps each, were discovered amidst 
a deposit of charcoal and ash. There was an interval of 15 ft. from heap to heap. This 
was taken to be the site of a pillared liall of Maury'an date, the wooden superstructure of 
W'hich was assumed to have caved in za a result of a conflagration, leaving an ashy deposit. 
To the south of this hall were discovered seven wooden platforms, each 30 A. long, 5 ft. 
wide and 4J ft, high, but their puq^c remained unascertained. The excavator, D. B. 
Spooner, ascribed a PciaepoUtan origin to the hall and put forth the astounding view 
that tlie pillars of the halt had sunk^—in fact, were probably still sinking-^eep into the 
soft slimy carlli uiidcmcaih. The current excavation here by the K. P, Jayaswal Research 
Institute, Patna, has rex'ealed that the missing plUars, or the surviving stumps thereof, 
were removed during die second coitiiry B.c. after the conflagiation. An enormous 
brickwork and structures from the Mauryan to late Gupta dmes have also come to light 
in recent excavations (pi. LXV). These include a monastic establubmeni, known as 
Arogya-vihira according to a day sealing.* * 

Corresponding roughly to the late Mauryan, Sud^ Kusban, Gupta and late 
Gupta times, the occupation here has been divided into nve periods. From tlie lowest 
levels dated prior to rirm 150 n.c. come lipped bowls of a blach-on-red ware, interlocked 
with coarse grey and red pottery and sherds of the N.B.P. Ware. Tlie succeeding pottery 
is red and often, coarse in texture and contains shapes common with other early historical 
sites in northern India. Punch-marked, nninscribed cast, Rushan and Kauj&mbl issues 
figure among die coins recovered here, and particularly charming are some tciracoiias 
of Gupta workmanship (pL LXVI). 

/ At Butandibagh,* again below some brick buildings of Gupta date, was Ibuiid a 
K unique wooden construction, consisting of a series ^jf t4-fi. long wocmen planks at bottom, 
/ flanxcd by 15-ft. high wooden uprights, wliich were spanned on top by tenoned planks, 
\ the entire arrange mem making a hollow' passagc^^luB structure was unco^red to a l^gth 
j of 250 ft. without reaching its end. It was Ideaufied witli the wooden, palisade mentioned 
I by Mcgasthcncs, A Mmiiar wooden strocidrc without, however, the bottom planks, also 
L.aiine to light accidentally at Gosain^kl^ida/ lialf a mile cast of Bulandibdgh, 


I. RAjohAt 

Virifttasi, from which the name of modem Banaras is derived, was known, as a 
^at city from early dmes, but it was an accidental discovery that disclosed its exact 
location. In 1940, while earth was being removed far reconstructing die raiIway-acation 
at RajghSt, north of Banarai, on die ba^ of the OangS, amass of ancient strucuires sind 
other relics comprising day sealings, terracotta figurines and distinctive pottery, including 
the N.B.P. Ware, came to light. The top deposit of 13 ft. had already liocn removed by 
railway-contractors by the time the Archacolc^cal Survey reached die scene for 'salvage* 


*An. AreA. Sum, htd., 1919-13, pp, 53 ff; PrognisJt/fl, AnA. Sum. /mf., Earbrn CmU, [912-13, 
• 35 fir.; 1913-14, pp. 45 IT.', 1915-16, pp. 27 IT. For earlier cxploratiom, uttf AtfAi >Siirr. Ine- Rt^.f 
[II, p. L. A. Waddet, J^pvrf on lAt ExcaottlioBs at P^nli^itra (Calcutta, 1903). 

* Inrcirmalion fiom Or. A. 5. Altckar and Sbri Vtjayalcanta Mistura. 

* An. Rep. Auk Sam. /arf., 1926-97 (1930), pp. 135 ff. 

*An. R^^. . 4 rth. Sam. £ad., 1935-36, pp- 54 f* 
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operations' which revealed, among other brick structures, a laise temple hall supported 
on twelve pillars and a large mass of the M.BrF. Ware, but the natunii soil was 
not struck. 


J, ftpRAW* *. 

Among the ilUpiis in ihb region, the tt&pA at PiprSw^ in Bastt ObtncL is the only 
one of a pn3>able proAiokan date. It yidd^ a vase inscribed in characters apparently 
pre-A^okan and a rold leaf bearing a fonalc figure with exaggerated hips, possibly a 
representation of the Goddess of Fertility,* 


K. LaubjvA’Nawanoarh 

In ChampS.ran Distria of Bthar, at Lauriyg there is an inscribed pillar of Aioka anti 
fifteen stitpas. The site was explored and pardally excavated by Cutmuigham and hb 
assistants H. B. SV* Garrick and A. C. L C^rllcyle.* In tgo^.'oy four of the mounds were 
excavated by the Archacologicai Survey under Th, Bloch, and others were re-excavated 
in 1935-37 under N. G, Maiuindar,* !n Bloch’s excavation one of the Mfm v?as found to 
contain a deporit of burnt ooncs with charcoal, and another yielded a gold leaf with a 
female figiire akin to the one from FlprSwd. Bloch labelled the mounds as Vedlc burial 
tumuli, but there b no evidence to support this, A more probable ^'iew b that they 
represent Buddhist 

Nandangarh, about a mile south-west of the Akikan pillar, rcprcsenls a ibrtified 
habitation-site, in the eastern comer of which is a Bo-fi, high mound, which was excavated 
in 1935-39 and revealed a large .vtUptt having a polygonal base and rising in terraces. In 
the earthen core of the stipa were found punch-marked and cast copper coins, icrmootta 
figttriius and clay sealings of the hist century B.c, Further down, 35 ft. below the structural 
surface, was found a complete miniature ilSpaj beside which lav a copper vessel containing 
a long strip of a birch-bark Buddhist manuscript written in cnaracters of the early fourth 
century. It was evident that the st&pa had been reconsecrated about that date by cutting 
ihrougn the structure from above. 


L. NAi,ami>A 

According to literary tradition, Nalanda, 6 miles north of Riljgir, was visited by 
Buddha and Mahavira, A^ka is said to have made oBeiings here at the chaifya of 


* Krishna Deva, 'Excavationn it R^ghit near Benaier’, .diotial Bihihgrtip/tj liuHan Hulvn 
and Indth^. Ill (Bumh.iy, 1944). pp, xli f.; \'. S. Agrawib, VRajghat terracottas', J<«rr, C/.P, Hbt, 
Soc,f 3 CIV (1941), pn i, pp. t E. 

’ W. C, Peppe ntul V. A Snuthv Ttit Pipraliwa stupa, conuumitg relics of Buddha', 7oHr, Rm. 
Minsk S*c,, «8ga, pp. 573 IT, 

*Arth. Stffv. tnd, Rfp.t I, pp, t>S ff; XVf, 104 E.; XXJT, pp. 47 E. 

*, 4 h. Rip. Arch. Sarp. lad., 1004-05, pp. 38 St; 1906-07, pp, 119ff.; 1935.36, pp. 55 ff.; 1936.37 
pp. 47 ff. 
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Ssriputra, Buddha’* * disciple, aiid erected a temple. But the excavations: camcti out by 
the Survey Ihim 1916 onvrai^ have not revealed any rellt^ of a pre-Gupta date.’ 

By the time of Haraha (a,.d, 6o6-648jf NaTanda had become the main centre of 
Mah&y^na cult an ti a centre of Icamiiig—a so-called university—mth a vast campus of 
temples and monasteries. The Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Tsang and f-tsing both studied 
at N^landa and have left detailed descriptions of the settlement and its life,* 

The maiii temple and three smaller ones stand here in a row, south 10 north, vrith 
open spaces betwc«i them. The square struemre of the main temple (pi. LXVTIJ, at the 
southern end of the row, is surrounded several votive and shorn seven successive 
additions^ homontal and vertical During the fiftli refaullditig In about tlie sixtii century, 
conicr-towers and niches with stucco ftgurc.s were added to adorn ilic enlarged structure 
(pi. LXVUl}. The three other temples likewise show two stages of accnctioiui and are 
surrounded by votive siUpai. The objects of w'orship in each case were colossal stucco 
images of Buddha. 

To the cast of the raws of temples lie eight monasteries In a row, while two others 
form an oblique corner in the south-east. The monasteries take the lorm of a quadratigle 
enclosing cloistered cells on the inside (pi. LXIX). Within the quadrangle or In the cell 
facing the entrance is usually a shrine Tor wonhip. A square temple to the cast of the 
monasteries is decorated along its base with panels of sculpture, Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
and other moti&, 

Nalandl has yielded a number of stone sculptures and terracotta plaques and asHU 
larger number of bronzes, indicaung the existence of a flourishing school of broiizc-casting 
(ul. LXX). The scab and sealings from here, private and of corporate bodies, indudbg 
those of die monasteries, belong mosdy to the Gupta and PSia jpenods and arc particularly 
valuable as sources of history* Datable evidences arc iumbhed by the coins of 
Kumiragupta I 414 - 455 ), Naraslinhagupta (rirm a.d. 470*473), SaiSiika (first half 

of the seveiuii century), Adlvariha or Bhoja I (irtrca a.j>. 114 ^^ 9 ^) Govmdachandra 
of tlie Gahadav£la dynasty (a.d. i i 14*1154). The bulk of the establishments at Nalanda, 
however, belong to the period of the P&las, who were great patrons of MahaySn* 
Buddhism. 


6 . R^OTANA 

Archaeol<^[icaIty, R^pdt&nS is still largely tfrra iiKognita. This is partly due to 
the lact that it b made up of cx-Princely States, only a few of wfiicli promoted ardiaeological 
research, and partly to the desert-character of the rr^unn, which has been generally 
misconceived ai incapable of having sustained civilization in ancipit limea. In fact, 
however, civilization b of lugb antiquity in Rajp{li 3 ii 2 l, geographically and culturally 
{livbiblc into two re^ons to the nortu and south of the AiavalU hlUs. ^ginning with 
proiohistoric times ewilization flourished along the rivera Sarasvatf and Dfbhadvatl, now 
dried up in the northern sandy remon j in later periods it was nurtured particularly in ilic 
green and ferule belts to the soum of the Aravalli hills, 

* da. Reft . Aivk . Stm . /nrf., 199:^1-33, pp. 104 ff-i 19*3-24 (19*6), pp. 7® ff-* i9a4-»3 (1^7)1 pp- 8« 

fF.i 1925*26, pp, joo ff-; 1936-37, pp, 1*7 ff.; 19*7'^»8> PP- 97 >9^8-29 (1933), pp-% 

(t93S)iPp. t35 ff'I *934*35 (*937)* PP- 38 fEi *935*36* pp. 50 8 !; *93^37* PP* 4^ "*• -A Ghiuh, 

to JftOandA, jrd. cd- {Delhi, 19^). For earlier eatpltwaUon, we Arth^ Surt. fw- Rtp.^ I, pp- ao it.; 
Vm, pp. 79 ff.; A. Mh Broadt^, Raki ef tin Nalanda Moetastrms *t Bvrgiunt (Calcutta, 187^')- 

• Wktten, 0^. rii„ 11 , pp. 164 ff.; J- Taiakiuu, A Rfconld/ the BmUAist Rdi^tat (Oiford, i 896 )< 
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A. Bikanek 

Sporadic worit haii bcttfi carried oul on several sices in RjjputSn^' In t^O’4t, 
Aurd Stein surveyed Bikaner and Bahawalpur StateSt mainty in search of prehistonc and 
proiohisioric nrmaim. Recently tlic Deparmtcnl of Archaeology has covered the dricd-up 
beds of ihe Sarasvati and DiishadvatJ. Although the chief conlribndon of this survey 
lies in a definite ifieniiftcation ofHarappa scillementi in the region, it lias aUo revealed the 
existence of the Painted Grey Ware (above, pp, 96) and a new ceramic tradition of live 
early centuries of the Gliristian era, approximatciy conicmporancous with Kushan and 
early Gupta periods.^ This tradition, designated the ‘Ran^ahaJ* * culture from the 
type-site near Silratgarb in Bikaner, just now excavated by the Royal Ssvedish Expedition/ 
consists of a ted ware painted with characteristic designs in black (figs, to and ti). 
Curiously enough, tliese designs show certain rtscmblancea with Harapp^ motlfe, but 
for all we know at present, they may be a regional product with little dispersal outside 
RSjpfitilna, From the site of RangmaluU some terracotta plaques in early Gupta 
tradition (pi. LXXl) had been found by Tessilori, Moulded beautifully, they usually treat 
of mythological subjects. 


B. Udaipvr 

Tlie N.B.P, Ware b found at Bair^f in Jaipur, where certain distinctive plain 
poitcry-typcs are also found m be Identical with those of the north em regiott. On the 
other hand, at Dbillkoi near Ahkf (ancient AgliSpt not far from the town of Udamur) 
has Iwen noticed a block'-and'-rcd ware industry, indicative of the inverted airing 
technique/ Often the pnits arc painted wtilt dots and lines in white. This ware underlies 
plain red wares of Kushan period, but its relationship witit other known wares and 
the extent of its distribution stUl remahis to be ascertained. It in conceivable to regard 
it as an extension from western India, where the technique of black-and-rcd ware was 
adready established before the middle of the first miBcnnium b*c,, possibly even earlier 
(below, pp. 158 ff.). 


G. BairAt 

Fifiytwo miles north of Jaipur, situated in a narrow valley, is the small town of 
BairAt, one of the few sites excavated in RIjpfitSnS. It was visited first by Cuuiungh^ 
and subsequently by his a^istant A, G, 1 *. Carlleyle.^ Later, excavation was carried 
out here by the Arcnaco!og;ical Department of Jaipur State.* 


' Sec, for instance, reference to P, Tesnton’s work in Bikaner in An. Rep. Arch, i'err. 
[917^18, pt. i (igaohpp, ai ff. and 37; 1918-19, pt. i, (tgai), pp. aa f, 

* A. Gho«h, ’Ihe Rajputana desert—its archaeological asp^t', flH/btia yational /ju/. Soouer 
tif India, no. 1 (*95#}, pp. 37 ff. The priori^ of the Fainted Gtey Wan* sctdcincnta lo the 
Ibingmahiil ones was cvtdcut from sur£ice.examinaiifm and wu alsofiintiigtaphically established at 
a site called Rer, 3« miks south-west of Rangmahal (pi. LXXII}. 

* Hanna Rydh, ''Ibe Swedish archaeolcigical «x]Kditi(Mi to bdia', dnttflvftp, XXVII, no, 107 

(* 953 ). pp. 169 f. _ . 

* Sherds Crom Ahar examined through the courtesy of 0 f. S. P. Srivastava. 

» ^reA, Sun. ItuL II| pp. 34^ ff; VI (1878), pp^ gt ff. 

* D. K. Saluit, ArehanhgUa Rimaias and ExcatfaHem al Seif>Sf (Jaipur), 
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EXPLORATION OF HlSTORiCAL SITES 

A stone edict of Aioka, the so^aUed Bhabri) RtKk'>cdict| now m Calcutta^ had been 
known from thu place for a long time. Subsequently another rock-cdki was discovered 
about a mile from the site. The excavation revealed a heap of pwlbhcd and unpolished 
pieces of stone* * no doubt parts of one or more pillars and a monastery and an interesting 
type of temple* built during the Maurya period. The latter consisted of a circular 
brick-built chamber* on the outer face of which panels of plaster altcmaied with octagonal 
wooden columns-* The chamber was endoacd l)y an encircling wall leaving an ambulatory 
passage around the central structure. 

Terracotta figurines, beads and pundi-marked and Indo*Greck coins formed other 
important objects recovered in tJie excavation. The pottery was not dassihed according 
to the observed strata, but the published account and illustrations reveal that in addhion 
to the N.B-P, sherds, some of them rivcitcd with copper pins, there were also coarse grey 
dishes usually associated with this pottery. To the eaiiy centuries of the Christian era 
belong waisted miniature Jan, miniature bottles^with slight carinaiton above base* lids with 
lamps on rim, jars with thickened rim and reed-impress^ pattern (similar to hg. 6, 6, 8, 3.0 
and 31) and day lamps with a central tube 10 suspend them, all of which occur also at 
northern sites. Potsherds with. Impressed designs* characteristic of these centuries, arc 
also present. 


D, Rairii 

IlAysix miles south of Jaipur, Rairh also revealed evidence of occupation from the 
third century b.c, to (he second ccntuiy a.d., with traces of later occupation of Gupla 
times.* Soak-wells lined with baked clay rin^ were found here in vety targe numbm* 
and there were numerous coins consisting of hoards of punch-marked and Malwk coins 
{etna soo B.C.-A.O, aoo) and Mirra ootris. Tetracotta hgurines* beads* seals and distinctive 
pottery make up the other finds. Pottery decorated with impresed motifs, concave lids 
with looped handle (similar to fig. 5, il), vase-knobbed lids and Tniniaturc bottles with 
carination above the base (sinular to hg. 6, 3-4 and 8) form some of the characteristic types 
of the r^rly centuries A.ti, 


E. SAmbhar 

Skkambharf, modem Simbhai, known for its salt-lake and familiar to Iiistqrians 
as the capital of the GhahamSna princes, was Ant occupied in much earlier titnes. 
Amateur hands had excavated here a mass of objects,* which inchided a facctoi sealing, 
not identified at the time, but laicr dated palacographtcally to the third century a.c. The 
more recent work here in 1936-38* con Armed ita occupation from the third century B.c. 
to the tenth century a.d., the exposed struct utm falling mainly between ihe second century 
B,c- and liic ninth century a.». T^e corns found here comprise punch-marked, Indo- 
Greck, Yaudheya and late tndo-Sassanian issues. 


* Cf, S, Piggntt, 'TIv: earliest Buddhist shiittcs*, dattfiufy, XVII, no* 65 (1943], pp- s IT. 

* fC. N. Puri, ExtOToEttts at Ridtk (Jaipur). 

* T» H. Hendley, ^Buddhist remains near Satnbhtir*, Jsur. Ray, Asiatic Sac.^ XVII (iBBy), 

pp. apff, ' 

* 0 . R. Sahni, Archaeologitai Rtimaits aad Exca3>ation.s at yArt^Aor (Jaipur). 
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AyCiE^ tmtA^ NO. 3 


F. NagarI 

Eight miles north of Ghitnrgarh, th« site of Nagari (ancient Madhyantik^) Im 
also been supeiiidallv excavated^' Punch-marked and Malw^ coins, ttuctibed stones, 
f^ulded plaques and sculptures found here suggest the occupation oif the tovm from 
ernsr third century B.c. to seventh century a.d. At the centre of the tnound was an 
early Gupta temple dedicated in iSiva. Recent exploration here has aJso yielded the Red 
Polished Ware known Irom western India and a^o Kshatrapa coins. 


7, EASTERN INDIA 

or the two tllstinct physiographic divbions of Bengal, the northern and southern, 
the forrner is an older geological lormatioTt, but d\iii7Ution existed over both of them IVom 
early historical times. The northern portion* the Varendra country of old* however* 
sustained a thicker population on account of its higher altitude and other condtlions 
favonrahlc to sustenance. The earliest hisconcaJ remains In Bengal arc assigned to the 
Maurya period, but the occurrence of die N.B.P, Ware ai B^garh, Tamluk and Gaiq* 
(above, p. tiq) opens up die possibiiitv of the discovery of even earlier occupations. 
The cxcavatccf pottciy from various sites lias never been classihed, but the lew illustrations 
that have appeared in different publications make tt abundantly clear that only a very 
limited range of north Indian types has analogues in the material from Ben^. 
Apparently, the t^*pcs for the most pan evolved regionally, but there was some contact 
between die traditions of the north and of the tower tract. In the absence of stone 

the craftsmen of Bengal bail 10 fall back on clay, their terracotta plaques revealing a 
unique continuity of development and an unsurpassed skill thorn the seventh to the 
eighteenth century. 

To the north in Assam, the andcni Kamardp^ ihe pictiire ts rather vague. On 
one hand we have menhirs and dolmens of uncertain date* and on the other there arc 
the temples and sculpture* of medieval times, the more remarkable of them being near 
Texpur and GauhSp.* ^Near Teymur, the old temple at Dah Parbatiya Iim preserved a 
beautifully carved doof'jamb in late G^ia tradition.* To the east of Sadiya* near 
Bhlshmaknagar* the ruins the so-called 1 ilmreivarl icmplc have revealed some beautiful 
terracotta plaques in medieval style.* 


A. Tamluk 

Rrferrrd to In Indian liieniturr by different names, such as TamraliptS, Damalipta, 
Tkmralipil or T^mraliptika, the port from where Indian scacrafi sailed to the Island in 
the Indian Archipelago and China is idenrifted with Tatnlnk on the RupnirSyan river 
in Midiilpur District.* It » mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of Tatnalites, ftom 


«i 


’ D, R, Bhondarlsw, Anhmhgk*! Htmmand EiaavaiLtnt ai Aifjfetf, hfctn. Arrh. Surv. Intt,, no. .1 
(t<^o). Fiir earlierymk* ^ Arch. Rtj,. VI, pp. IT. 1 Kavi Raj Shyamal Das, ‘Antiouitio 

Nagart', Jsiir. Astaiu Soe. Btngatt LVl, pt. » (tSS;), pp. 74 ff. * 

•See, for example, An. iUp. Arfh. Jam, Ind.. 1934-45, pp. 94 ff. 

*Ibid., pp, 98 ff. 

♦/ifef., 1906-07, pp. 35 ff. 

^ Uid ., 1921-43, PP- 74 ff. 
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SXPLORATION OF HlSTOimAL SITES 

PraJcrit Tcmiiiittif and was visited by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hten ('1^-4141, Htuen Tiang 
(629-645) and I-tsiug (673-^3). 

l^e site has tint been excavated so fari except for a few trial'trenches sunk in (940^^ 
The objects picked up here on stirface or recovered during the superficia] excavatioa con* * 
tain, howev'er> sufficient evidence of its high antiquity. The N.B.P. Ware, silver and copper 
punch-marked coins, rectangular cast coins and a large number of rerracotta hgurines 
are among these objects. 


B. BA.SOARtl 

B^garh in Diuajpur District, anciently known among others by the names of 
Kouvarsha and De\1kota, lies on the hanks of the PunarbhavSL, which replenishes the 
wateia of the Padm^ a major distributary of tile Qang^ It was excavated by the 
Univemty of Calcutta during i937-4t' and again in 1951. 

Five strata dating from the Maury a period 10 the tenth-tleveath centuries were 
recognized here by the excavators. In the lowest occupation was etmosed a ring-lined 
soak-wdt; the potsherds from this level included specimens of the M.B.P. Warci. llie 
second period, coeval with the reign of tlic Sungas, was characterized by prosperous 
buildings, drains, cess-pits, and a brick-built rampart-w'all. Terracotta rtguriuea, typically 
Suftga in tnoultling technk^ue and features, were among the objects from this tevcL The 
pottery horn the ixiird penod, covering the Rushan and Gupta limes, shows various 
impressed decorative niotlB, During this period and the followtng one, when the Plias 
had come on the scene, the rampart-iv'all was raised Itighcr. A unique lotus-shaped small 
tank, originally covered with a pillaird canopy, belongs to the Pila period. With the 
tank at the centre, the primary pl^ of the building U cnicifbrm, a chamber on each cximer 
commumcating with the tank. Carved bricks and stone sculptures form other evidence 
of this period. The buildings of the last period have not survived, but the abundance of 
glazed potsherds leaves uoi doubt as to the age of the top levels. 

The plain pottery from Bangarh ^g. iz) is quite different from the types found 
at die sites on the upper and central ^ng&, although a contact with the north and 
development on parallel lines is certainly indicated. The Rushan and Gupta levels show 
impressed designs, albeit the motifs are different from those found in the north, 

A vasc-knobbed (6g. 12, II, 13) lid and a miniature bottle with carination above ihe 
base show correspondences to approximately contemporary north Indian types (fig. 6, 
3'4 and 8), although there is a distinct variation In features. 


C. PamArfus 

The ruins of the Buddhist temple and monastery' of Somapuca, (bunded by 
Dhannap^a [rirra A.0, 770-815), the second Pila king, lie at PahArpur b Rfijshfihl 
District of East Bengal and were excavated during 1926-34.* 


'T, N. RimuiurJiaiictran. (Tamluk)’, Afiihiti Miiise, XIV (195^). pp. 226 Ef. 

* Goswamt, ep . at . For earlier exptoration, set As, lOp, Are*. Jrarp. fad:, 1921-32, pp. 83 f. 

*K. PC. Dikdih, Exeacaiaxt ai Faidrptir, Btagat, Idem, Arch, Surv. LuL, iiu. 0938)* Fm 
earlier reports, sec M. Martb, India, U (1S3B), p. 169^ E. V. Westmacoti. jW. Aiiatk Soc. 

Snsal, jG. 1 V (1875). p, iSe ; ArtA, Sum. lad. Etp., JtV (1882) pp. 117 IT. 
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EXfLORATlO^ Of imTORiCAL SiTES 

Crticilbrm on plan, u^ith angular projections on ilie arms, tlie massive biic.k 
temple here originally stood too ft. high in three receding terraces (pi. LXXIU)). A 
(hicK compound-wail, with a series of one btutdred and seventyseven cells On its inside 
makes up the monasteiy and encloses the central tipple. The entire complex is 
pre-planned, without subaeqgcnt accretions to the main structure, unlike many other 
ancient religious cdificcB. 

At regular intm-als the basement of the structure was provided wilh niches to take in 
sixty three stone images of Brahmanical deities,^ possibly re-used front att older temple 
(pi, LXXJ V), The upper terrace* * were faced with one or two rows of terracotta plaques, 
depicting an exceptionally rich range of thema, consisting of Brahmanical amj Buddhist 
deiiiea, anecdotes from the two Hindu epics, mythology and fbtklorr, birds, animals 
and foliage (pL LXKV). Numbering three thous^d, th^ plaques arc striking evidence 
of the contemporary craftsman’s skill and genius in plastic art. Architecturally, with its 
receding terraces the temple formed ttic pmiotype of similar class of temples developed in 
Burma, Java and Cambodia. 

The temple belongs to the eighth century, but a copper plate discovered in a 
clearance here is dated in a.o. 479/ Being priitdpally a monastic establishment, the 
site was poor in small objects of everyday use. The pottery used by the monks dated 
mostly from the tenth to the twelfth century. 


D, MAMAarMANGARlt 

The cxlcnstvc city-site of MahAsth^garh in East Bengal is situated on the Karaioy i 
river, 7-8 miles north of the district town of BogrlL An toacription of the third century 
B,c. (bund here states that a provincial governor was posted io Pupdt'anagara, the name 
by which Mahasthangarb was anciently known.* Evidence of continoca occupation at 
the site was tuppUed by the accidental discovery of Suhga terracottas and Kushan coins.^ 
But the partial excavation of two of it* several mounds carried out in 1928-29* revealed 
suitctures only Irom the Gupta period to the eleventh century, the Pltla levels being rich 
in moulded terracotta plaques of the PahArpur type. 


E. MainAsiaiI 

Terracotta plaques In Pali^ur tradition were used over a wide area. Ample 
evidence of it comes from hiainlUnatt and Lolmit Hills, 6 miles cast of CoimUa in 
East Bengal, where a number of these plaques were discovered in a removal of earth,* 
A regular excavation at die site » likely to reveal a lemple-establishment of die PahSrpur 
type. 


*EpigraphUi /xi&a, XX (1920-415J, pp. 50 (f. 

XXI (1931-3:2), pp. 83 (T. 

Aiiatu Sec. BtMgal, XXVIII N.S. ((932), pp. 117 If- 
*An. Rtp, AfcA. Sum. fiut., 1528-29, pp. 80 ff,; i935-^> pp- 67 ff-* ^936-37. PP< 5* f*”" earlier 

cxplciraliun by Ctmnmghain, we JlrrA. Sum, InJ. XV, pp. 104 ff- 

*T. N. Kamachandran, 'Rcccm andiacological discovencs ahing the Mauitusati and Ijalnuii 
Ranges, Tippera Oiitiict, East Bengal',^. C. Lna VehimCt pt. ii (Gakutta, 1946), pp, 213 fit. 
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8. WESTERN AND CENTRAL INDIA 

prehistory of ihw region attracted attention for a considerable tim** past. 

traditional belief in the sanctity of some low'ns on the NarmadI 
fjiQ Other nvera has invented them with a supposed rather than proved antiquity^ But 
II 15 only recently that a piciute of sequential cuHurcs has siarted to emerge Here^ 

The Narmada baa sustained habitation from older times than its northern compeer 
in popular!Ly, the Ganga. The Stone Age and the protohistoiic microlidik cultures 
taTOvc, pp. 57 j^ 6o, 64 and 88) were followed here by a historic sequence which 
laJLs apparently into three broad phases as at present known (fig* jj). 

The lini of th«e phases, dated to aVot 500-100 ox., b distinguished by the predomi- 

an industr>‘ which, in fact, conics 011 the scene earlier with 
“^hlhtc de^W {etrea 7^ b.c.). In upper levels it overlaps with the N.B.P. 
V^c. ^t, unltke the southem Bkck-and*red Ware, it lias rarely been found associated 
ki’ m^unly with OTppCT, which maJtcs it considerably early, certainly earlier than 

Its southern analogue of m^ahthic coiiiexi (above, p. no). Dolmens and cists are 

near Nagpur* and poatwtnatioo burials in unis or 

S’.*’[Si.^*l ?? k*”** I ™ !•, .‘V•■unah are sutmuided by atone cirelea. 

A Balial ih,^ have al» yidded the black-aoa.red ware. This watt ia aomeiinHS painlS 

• '“d a“ i'i"'’ * "<«<<:«• in SautSahtra and aa far north aa 

s, a k? The N.RP. Ware hai not y« been reported from 

Lwn Sde dL^bS.’™' vie" ofSSotherwire 

^ polished pouery, imitottng ihc Samiim ware and possibly even 

u^rted from Rome m sotne quantity, is ihc hall-mark of the second phS^ from drea 
100 B.c. to A.O. 200 but coniinurs late tiU rirra a.o. 500* It mav iS re^Xw 

fifJt and fourth centuries have been reported from^i^S 
sitp in India, mdudme the central region,* although they have not vet been nhi^iinrvl in 

^hin Ihei^^dl ”f'I'c K>»lwi« and Gnptaa, L mei 


;V UjJAYlNl AND VlDliA 

(mndere"l|i;f»i wj? 

set up by Hdiodoro^^ ajnbamdar nf AntJ^cidas kirur of 

Bhigabhadra,* During his fatltcr’s X t hav^ T^a 

of a banker at Vidiia on Iiis way to take up the office of vioLy ThSJ^il^^ 

(.a79h'p'?' >«-■ Bmgd, javni 

Mjvrimi fiidia, no, a, pp. 1 r6 f]“. 

»/Nrf,, no, 5, pp, toj ff. 

*Am, tup, Arek Sun. Ini,, 1908^,9, pp, jaS JL; 1913*14, pp, ,86 ff.; ,914*15, pp. $G ff. 
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3 . RED POLISHED WARE {/OOB.€~SOQA.iX) 



2,NORTHERN BLACK POLISHED WARE (SOOB.C~fOOS.CJ 



L SLACK AND RED WARE ( 70000 -/ 00 SC) 
Fiq. 13, ^ out wttHtn laBa, 
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AMlE/fT f^DIA, ,V0. i 

liavc noi been excavated, except for some siii>erfidal work ai CjjaiiL* Hue ilic cultiital 
KqueiLce may not be very dificrciit licrc from that of t^cavaicd sitet. The Dilcrotitlu and 
the N.B.P, Vvarc have been reported from both die and the occupation apparentty 
coniinued at least till late Gupta times. At UjjaiUr where die ancient town itretcha 
along the Sipr^ remnants of a wooden structure, recalliiig the palisade at P&taltputn 
(atwvc, p. 147), have been exposed. Ringed soak-welU are another feature of the town. 
Among the published photogtiiphs of pottery found at Ujjam arc some shapes which 
recall certain north Indian types, paiticutarly those corresponding to fig. 5, 8, 16, eB, and 
Qg. 6, 3 and 10. The puticti*marked and cast Ujfain cotna. liaied IxtweeA die third 
century b.c. and first century a.o,, found in large numbers in excavation and on turface, 
confirm the antiquity of the site. Four miles north* cast of U|fain, the mound of K Limit Sr 
conceals a bunal'CEiRf-cfemation ground of an uncertain but certaiidy pnor 

to thr third century v.o., judging from the occurrence of uninscribed cast coins in the 
upper levels of the mound. 


B. SAnch! 

_ At VallyaTcl‘Ti near Ujjain, a mound is suspected to conceal the rcmalEit of a ftSpa, 
But it is SSnclil and Bharliut whichf with their famous iiOpait represent the early ariistJc 
iradiiions of the country. At Sindil the N.B.P, Ware has also bcoi noticed. Tlic earliest 
monumenta here were erected by Aioka, two of which have been identified, via., a bdek- 
built and an itisctibed pillar with a IbH'capitaL The original iJS/M wa* enlarged and 
provided with a none casing in the Suhga period (pi, LXXVI), when two oth^ 
w«e also constructed. Subsequently, during the Andhra period, the sfSpa wai provided 
wiili its famoua carved doorways on all sides (pL LXXVIl). A similar gateway was also 
added to an adjacent slitpa. Additions aEid cidargcTucnts continued lo be in.ide to (he 
monuments till the eleventh cnitury/ 


G, BHARlfUT 

The fantous itiipa at Bharhut, of plastered brick work, lias disappeared long ago, 
but the sui^^g portions of its carved stone railing arc luw kept mostly in the lEiElian 
MuGcom, Calcmta, and arc held up iu typical specimetis ofSiidga sculptural art.* 


D. PawAya 

I L made licre of two early sites in the Ibrmer Gwalior State, 

n j * -^ , y* not been excavated to any exteut. Of these, Pawiya is identified 
^th PadmavatJ, die ^detit capital of iht Nagas, Superfidsi] excavation here has brought 
o ght iculpiures going back to the first and second centuries important among 


■ Dtpartiiufit, OoMtiw 1933-39 (tJJ+o)* 
Hp. 13 f., B. G. Uw. i» Amunl hjia (Gwalior, 1944). 

i Mcimmfals iff fldAchU 3 v.ili, {Ddlil, 194a): John Marshall, 

.1 (tiadt U AtfjifA,, jni e<J. (DeJJti, ig^e), 

^(humlan. 1879); Bctmnadhab Barua, ifarM 3 voU. 




BXPLORATIQH Of mSTORlCAL SITES 


^ sTandiiie imact of Yaislia Mairjibhadra ifwcribed wWv Im name in 

ifX A ‘“"pi' “f G„p« «'«' “ 

mention. 


E. Manoasoh 


SondhL near Mandasor. is ramous for the insenbed piUars of 
Maiulawr iiwlf was andcnlly known as DaaapvtTn and was a prosperous town 

clruiurics A.P. Ti iai-excavations here revealed some slrncinres and sculptures 

of late Gupta linics.’ 


F, Maiieswar 


MaWeiwar in NTmar District of Madhya Bharat on the NamatU, b 
MaKbhmad a citv founded by king Muchukunda according to Purai^ic uadi 

by a Joint Univ’CrMUcs Expedition orgatuiM by ilic ^IvprsiE of Poona 

r’LJa In«i««. Poona, «i?.cd in on. fon? 



rarlv hlAloric^ pcrio<ls from €iTf4 4^ ^ \w 

period, «>«» 104> B.a.A.D. 200 , camc to li^i- Th« ph^ «s ) ^^j^presentni 

lf5Blt«fL“3£wi=a:» 

among ether objects, by glazed medieval pottery. 


'- G- NAsix 

The D««., CoLoa. '’“‘-IF-J-II 

Nasik along with some o&ci sues in .1., i,i,toricaJ remaSm begin here wtUi 

succecdetl by raicroliilw (abov-e, pp. 60, 67 and 71), iJwj utont^ rcrn^ ^ ^ 
the N.B.P. \Vare, dated to riwn 300 B.a, and continue mto the early centur 

• An. Rtp, Art^Svv, M,, 19*5-16, pp* ioi ff.; ( 9 a 4 'a^ P* 

1922-23? PP^ '®3 f*l t335'^t P< *®7- 

*B. C, Uw, VJjajini tit dilrifB' ^ wllev’ 7fliip Mtliaraja lliiimji^ nf 

India’, SitiUh^Utn af Bombt^ Bimh i?«. d*iai« 

in a prc-miCfOMthic rtver-depcttit-p 
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H. Bahai 

A hoani of sbc hundred <ind cighlyfive sifvor puturh-ntarkc^ coins dbcovtrrcd in 
1^^ and die prince of ihc N,B.F- Ware liad aitracted attmtion in Buhal in Ea^t 
Khandesh Disirict on the Gtma rivcr» The site was accordUngty cxcJivated rcci^tiy. 
Over a inicroliihk deposit (above^ jp* * 68), succored hy ihe use of copjwr and iron, 
wiih which the black>atid-red ware la Ibiiitd associated, the historical remains of the site 
commence with ihe N 3 .P* Ware. The occupailoa con^ucs lo die early SatavShana 
pcriodfCharacLerixcdhy the use of Red Polished Ware, and is succeeded by taic Satav&Jmna 
deiKMtts and riiially by medieval remaini. On the opposite bank of the river, some po«t> 
cremation burials in urns and pits were also ciiscoveretl. These burials were appareiuty 
postern tcroUthic bui preceded tht use of copper and iron. Tlicy ^-teldcd chaltiodony blades, 
canieiian beads and the typical black-ano-red pottery.' 


L Aua£iJ 

WliUe the burials at BaJtal arc obviously carly^ at AmrcH in fClihiSwl^ p^imuLi 
of Bombay State, certain pit'Clrcles for post'Crematiun burials were dated to citea second 
century a.d. The entire occupation here dates from the hrsi century fix. to the fourth 
century A.p. (pk {LXXVIll). Tlte R«l Polished Ware resembling the Santian ware 
persists throu^ this whole 4*an and 1$ interlocked with dated Kshatrapa coins aid 
te^cotta fi^tuincs and scalings. Six miles north-casi of Amrcli, at Mo^a MachtalS, 
this Red Poltshed Ware overlies the painted pottery latnitiar to usirom Rangpur and now 
taken aa rcprcsenimg a pa<;t.-Hai'appa culture.* 


j. TfiiPUfil 

Tripuri, the upitd of the Kalachuris m early medieval times, was tTCCcntly cxcuvatctl 
by the Saugor Univernty, Here again, over a mkrolithic culltirc (above, p. 70), the 
liistorti'al remaim begin with the N.B.JP. Ware (fig. a, 4, 9, 12, 1^ 20 and ar) and 
punch-marked coins, above which lie the local Tripuri issues ol about the third century b.g. 
Fhe site was occt^led by the Buddhists about the second century a.d., tlte conrspandlng 
levels yteldJng coins of laic Satavahanas and the Indo-Roinan Red Polished ^Va^c, The 
latest QccupaUon Is dated to the fourth century A.O., the itmttered remains of lim Kaiaehuris 
having remained uncleared so far,* 


K. Bakoda 

The Umvemty of Baroda has recently excavated at two adjacent sites in and near 
on the Visvaimtii river. These wo sites, the Medical College area puH (he 
nesgh^urhnod of the village of Akoj^ revealed at the bottom a micmlitliir culture which 
liad bera swept away by floods. The next occupation started alxiul the first century 
A.O. and contmued almtisf uninicrrupied till ana a,d. 1600. Tlie early hhturii;al period. 


‘ Ififomuition fttim Shii M. N. Dedipande, 

* Inrrr^ticfD frrim Shfi S, K. Rati, 

• Inf^kiiKitiOTi I mm Dr. M, G. Dikshit, 




ej(FL0RAT10y OF HISTORICAL SITES 


A o too to 600, ii characterized by the Red Polished W^e, ^ooated wih which 
from A.©* too W ^ ^ ^ j here, Mid 

S;cofercd two clay seals ia Graect^Rom^ style Later ou 
Stota was known by the name of AfikoHaka according to^cnptiOTal evidence, A 
hr^c uumber of Jai^ bronaes attest to its importance m medieval days. 


L. BrahmapuhI 


smfecid R«~an wm., opened Nl'p-Thcrd,. 

^ - ‘•“ring .Mp of 
“l^7o“E£. A ^ 0.30 vor. 

betwetsn grey to jci bl^cV. 

p. THE DECCAN AND SOUTHERN PENINSULA 
Tho treU ihjl the Romoo iradc Irfl in 7’JnWU 

detemumng the chronology of imligcnou. pnnlMO ^oSrS « aS^c^u. 

Cenoin RoW n-nre* imporfed or d"**!'ha. 
near Pondicherry; sub^uendy, one j^aorialcd with it have aulomatkally 

a^^”a“r^I^W?‘Ar^ofe (V >+)• Roman comiimoication with the wnth » 

'■■"*'^7t::St^ra:d;»';:th“:;^^^ 

l>y the iron-using megaliduc cidlure, A y^^ been elated to cirta 

uiveried firing, U characteristic of tha region. “^^‘,®™^?5natedconffldembly earlier. 
.ooa.c, toA.g. 50 (above,pp. >«7)f 

^Hic next phase in the cultund cvoluuon of south tt n^rJtcany a ya jhana 

painted RiSci-colourcd pottery, commwdy caUed the Andhra ware. Utc aamvan 

*Aiici«/U hdia, iw* 1 , pp- 116 ff- 
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Fro. t4- Sefuaut pf in finah fnfiar t, (cErca 30&H.<1 

iAt AtrtiiM tatrt (4.A ^59),• ZB. atufi/nna fM/atict AJt.); J?G, ni^ttd wtfff 

mmUi 4J>.]; j, *A»H»9* (circa A.D. Mot to«c^ 
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EXPLORAnO*<f OF HtSTOBICAl SITES 

auc From a.d. 50 to 300, b its Httialioo, and associated with it occur Roman 
coim. local Stidhra issues aud eltc mulcUcd ware. 

Our knowledge of the enmmoner mdustrics of tlie post-Sltav^ina pcnocis i» sllll 
vrrv vaeuc aud iiuMcfcct. almosi alt that we know of t]i«^ umes fcmg 5«nfi«cd 10 ilic 
eJSutioii-iry phascTof sculpntral and aidutcclural tradiUo^ as o^cd m^stSpas and 
remol« and fUlict religious cslablisbmciils. 'Hie Glimese erfadou is known howevrr, m 
3 hs njiiearaitcc iu the south ahoni the titniU Century and to continue till Ure niedicva 
diMs ol ilic7a”l^^ncdicval towns, mention may pcrliaps he m^e of Hampf, i^c calami 
l!rtK4^ VUavanaeara kings from the founcenih to the sixteenth century-* Fomricalions, 
p'ltaccs and lemplw mJ^c tip this mtcrcsiiiig town, a unique fixture of which 
Srangcmciit to siiTtply water to royal aparimcfus through stone-buih cli annels-Limilted 
SS Lrried iu a jiart of the fortihed area reveukd rums of palaces of the 

Vijayanwgara period. 

A. MtiiAaiEDV 

Find\ of certain Itcads and gems of Roman make at Arik^c^u, a miles south of 
Prtiirtirher^ h id aitractcil the attention of the French archaeologist G- Jouveau-Dubreuil 
t« in'i’i *^nbs*roufiitJv the Fi'cnch auilioriiies carried out a superficial excavauan there. 
^ 937 - . (he site was explored by the Archaeological Survey of India on a 

«akt«gc ^»gh .0 |i« » ™blc picture of .he endeu. *.U«uen.. 

iuL^hiditie its contact wiib ihe Romiui world (pi. LXXK ). ^ 

A large warehouse bntU about a.i>. 50 came to tigiu m one of Jin; two leeuirs 
encjivatcil-^ the other were noticed four Icvcb of auccc^vc structures, winch «n uded a 
3tyaM wUh two sinaU tanks, hotU ^believed to have been used .11 the preiiaraiioti of 

muslin cxiwicd outside ludici ipl- LXXX). 

CH:cujiadon from the"^nothwS LSr"dilirwitli 

cSe; bands of roukttcd :;:ii;rr?oun^ 3 

we SSecVBnn.,.n geuu. «.me miaglieted. , «d wa« Ro.n»u toup .-...3 

Roman glass Itowls, ocfiistonally ‘pillared m mould. 

The cariicat U«:al ware m Arikamc 4 i« « predomiiiaiti y with 
of red w-ie. bul the Uller jhoxvr a progroive iMreM ““ “ ^,1, 

Finally a procea of dcvolu^iiw «ls pjjBtldecmaiwns «r incised 

-Sy asseeia^d .id. ...egaliihs 

is also present^ but iu very liraiied quanducs- 

.« I«l.eK. ma.. .r-lK-.u.i.... 

on ihe Cast cuuit «f India', AmanI ladta, no. a, pp. 17 n. 
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Aiikamc^u was oUviou^y ao Indo-Rotnan coastal trading'station, probably tdcnlicaJ 
witli Fodoulte mentioned in the Pmpbtief tfti E^thra^M Se^ [circa a.o. 6o-t0o}. It ceased 
to be active after (frea a,d. aOO aitd was thereafter subjected to spoliation in nicdicvaJ 
times, as indicated by stray finds of Chola ooios and fragments of Cmncse celadon ware. 


B. Brahuaciiu 

Al Brahmagiri, m Ghilaldmg District of Mysore State, identified with the town of 
Liila mcmioned iu Aioka^s rock-edict at the adjacent village of Siddapur and cxcaimted by 
the Archaeological Sun.'cy in 1947,* the results obtained at Arikamedu were udlitcd For 
working out the date of the ‘mrafalilhic" Elacfc-and-ced Ware underlying the rouleitcd 
ware. There >va3 a sequence of three cultures here. The lower two, the Stone Age and 
megaliihic cultures have been dealt wiih above (pp- 67* 77 and loi). Die upM^tKt 
culture, dating from the middle of the firei century a.d., overlapped with the meg^ithic m 
tl)c lower levels but was ail the same distinct, cliaractctiEcd by the use of a sophisticated 
pottery, often 'decorated with varieties of simple rectilinear or slightly curvilinear paiiaw 
m a paste of kaolin or lime under a wash of msset-ooioured ochie*.* This has ik^uired 
the uamc of‘Andhra’ ware owing to its occuircnce in the Andhra country during the 
rule of the Satav^hana kings. 


C. CHANIinAVALU 

A limited excavation was also canied out at ChandravaMJ near Ohitaltlrug 
aimultancoudy with the work at Brafamagiti.* The lower levels here brought out 
the typi^ Btack*and'red Ware, and the upper Icvcb showed the same ycJJow- 
painied Andhra pottery as at Brahtnagiri, uitcrlocked with specimens of the roulettcd 
ware and dniaru of Augustus (a3 14) and Tilwrius (a.d, 14-37). Coins of 

tlic Satav-ahanas were comparatively few at Brahmagiri, but they were plcntifiit at 
Chandravalli. 

The sequence observed at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli b valid for a wider area 
uonhwards including Mask)* and Plakhlihal* in Raichur District and Kond5pui- in Medak 
District'^ in Hyderabad State, The published rq>ons of these excavations arc somewhat 
confusiag, rcoounting tnainly the wealth of antiquities recovered. It seems, however, 
tliat at all these places vestiges of ueofiililc and mcgalithic cultures arc succeeded by relics 
of the Andlint period, including coins, terracottas and beads. At KondSpur, among 
numerous coins was abo found a coin of Augustus (ag bx,-a,d. 14), 


*}L E. M, Wheeler, 'Brahmitgirt and Cbandiavaili 1947 : megjiJiihic and oilier cultures in 
Myicore Stale', dntirat /lu^, no. 4 , pp. 180 ff. 

*tbid; pro, 236 r. 

*FflT earner exca^^lfota here by the Mysore ArelUculogtcal Department we ‘Excavation at 
llhandravalls fM^-Sfirc State)', to dwti^ S^port of t&f Mjsore Ardbttohgicai Dtparim^Bl far 

tAf jtia t 92 $ (Bangalore, 1931), 

Rtp. Areh. Drpn. If, £. H. M^pnPs Damhihai, 1935-36 l|i938)f pp- sa ff. 
slnfoirnmtion from Dr. P, Sreetnvasachar. 

*G. Yaidani, ‘Excavations at Koitdapur, an Andhm town’ {firca aoo b.c. to am A.11.), .'Iiriudf 
of the Bhojulatkar Orintai Rtjiauh fnstitukj \aTI (1941), pp. t?* M. G. Diteshit, Samf Btads Jhnn 
Jr^nitofur (Hydernbud, 1952); P. Sreenlvasachar, AvaitojRfr (Hyderabad, 1953), 
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EXPLOSATlO^f OE ItlSTORKtAL SITES 

D. SCNGAUBDU 

<? -A «i M^nimiikra-tiadT tjcar Vriddliichalain in Souib Arcut District, 
Swigam^u on Ihf i^mukla n»ai^^r ^ |,abi«d«l, of ilu! ooihoi, 

'r^'raKttafS^ lies'll) W" significant VO find here also the specimens nf muletted 

" amTlh^uimet Black-aS^rcl'mcgaUlhic- Ware, thus confuming thegencraJ 

paticrn of successive cultures in the south. ‘ 

E. AmarAvatI 

T h. H rrti.nirv a siTOME tradition of Buddhist art and cuUurc grew up 

In *^**”"*^ 7 **L*Iu?rsf r-w^tiirv AJ> manifedng itself in the construction 

hciwccn the third century u.c. alonff tlie Krisbpfta The stupas, 

of several siSjKts, and dreuL podium With a rcct.ingulM 

iSied ".hearth, 

lid. catved stone a landloni in the closing 

For below the Buddhist sculcnwit her j^i- <trav N B P shertl," both important 

have been notierf dnr ™lettel o” 

landmarks in Ind™ archaeolog)'- ,ij”"V‘Li,, „r „Hv inscrinlims. Ones this stte is 
e“«a™S,r,^ Ugh. on mithem Contact, «id. the nordi, evidenced by 

ibc recovery of the N.B.P- Ware, 

^ F. NaoArjonakomuA 

Simie circlea .bo «is. a, 

pla™ b ?'■ !)^““'“‘Thr'Sl!avadoiis exposed a main Jlfifs. some seller 

dic^tan^ar Mira, or J,‘^r' S. a w^en 

and a stSpt The remains of a long nveisidc whari; presumauiy covcrwi 

rb£l"^“nSS&M 

dSS«.i ani iU.»doo. d«. Rrf. AM. 

^unj. /ffrf., ig05-i<)06. pp. 115 fT.J tgdl^, pp- m ff- 

s tnformation from Shri A. Ghudia * Msdrt^ Pr«iJeiiry, Mem. Arch. 

•A. a Lonehufst, The ^ 

Son,. Ind.. no. M f. 9 »«)l T- 

(1953). RefcTCttCM to the da. drfA. Avn>, Jm. nave a^n « 
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iLdr qucciis. The rily-silc adjacCTii to ihe reii^ous actdcmcul Witi railed Vijayapitrf. 
A palarc-sitc at NOg^i^uiiakonqa has been idniiihcd hm noi cxcavatcd- 

Ukc the AniarSvatl ntupai the site has yielded over live hurl dr td beau ti fully executed 
Muin; bas^reltc&. The cuJjUl include a gold coin of tite Roman emperor Hadiiaii 
l A.D. 117-13S) ajid several Andhra lead coins. 

Among other Buddlibt setllemeiils in the AiidUnr eotuiiry. uot iiccc^rily 
nf the same sute or importance as Amaravali or Nagltrjunaltom^a arc Jaggayyaprta,' 
^^ihun^am/ Gudivadai Ghantasfila and Bha||iproiu,^ 


10. THt SOUTH-EAST REGION 

Tlie area beiwccn the Andhra country in soulIl and Jktigal in east ts exceptionally 
rtdi in tcniplcst and sculpture* of medieval limes. Bui only one site here has so tar been 
excavated. I t would be hazardous to. generalize for iJte ciUirc re^pon from ihifi single 
cKcavatcfl site, viz. Siiupiigarh, near Bhuvanelwar in Orissa, but it ht not fortuitous that 
w'c should Bud here^ owing to its partictdar geograplucal mjsiticin, an inJlltmttoii of 
characteristic ccramiu Ik I th frum the north and south, vu., UtelS^.B.P, Ware andruulclted 
sherds. 


A. bt^Ut^ALCARII 

Thr ancient t*iwit herr, possibly identical with Ttisah of A^ka's edicts Dhauli, 
■j miles xiHitli of it, and with Ealinganagara of Khiravda's Hathigumpha inscription at 
Khaii^agiri, 6 miles iiortlt of it^ is enclosed wilhin a lecttingular rampart with two j^tes 
on each side. The excavation here* was limited to three areas: part of the inliabiteil 
town In the ccutrCf a gateway un the west and a serdon acrc)S!i die massive defeiu;e wall. 

The houses in the town were built with bricks or cut laterite slabs, and the street* 
seem have been laid on a chcsS'‘boaid patfcm^pl. LiCXXlIl). Tile western gateway, 
built of massive slabs of laterite. was tiaidced by L*snapcd arms projecting outwards which 
could be ascended by regular flights of steps [pi. LXXXIVj. Two doorways, outer 
iuul inner, gave access to the town tlirou^h the Banks, A iMrd narrow |>assage, passing 
through the tiorthem flank dose to the inner doorway, presumably rcstrieted the entry 
when the main doorways were closed. 

The site was first occupied about 300 B-C., but the oi igiual rampart, of heaped earth, 
was not built till a hundred years later, when, perhafis quite by coincideticc, a btack- 
and-.red ware made its first appearance here. As we ftnil anollier ccrannie here from 
the soudt, it is I'casonable lu regard ilti* ware also as an extensiou fiom the same region 
rather than from ivestem and central India, wltrre abo an analogous pottery exists. In 
tlic second phase a 4-6 ft. ihick layer of laterite waA laid oti (he rarUer earthwork. Ihvn 
brick w'alU, irB f\. apart, with diSbris and muddilling in l>rtweeii, marked the third phase, 
while, (mally, when the earlier revetment had partially collapsed, a new revetmeni was 
btifh with stepped exteriur. 

'J- Burgess, up. tit, 

Ms, Rfp. AtcA. Surp. tnd,, p. 30; T. N. Ram .whan dr an, “A ti inscribed pot and 

oUicr Buddhuit in Ep. Imd.j XXVIII (i9i4<>‘50t, pp. 133 fL 

*A. Kea« Situth InJiati ZtHdAul Aaiifuitus (M«diaS) 1894). 

B. L.i[, <tp. tit, 



exploration of mSTORICAL SITES 

Tlic totaJ occupation of SiiupJllgarh bai been divided into three periods. TThc 
fontiative period of ite setttement, rinra 500-300 B.C., shows fmgularly plain policy of a 
duliHETcV to tetracotu-red surfecc. No structural remain* of ihu [^riod hghi- 

Tht^Si period» with impressive structures of Uteriic slabs, may be diyidei:! bto two 
nhastt the^rUer of wlnSi, cirea aoo b.c.-a.o. 1OO, shows a sopHisucalion tJUic local 
Suery combined with the introduciion of dccoraiiona wid the cv^Uot of a bright r«| 

KliSed ware. At the bottom of iJiU Mtiod occurs die BUck-and-red 

KpcU occasionahy yield fragments of the led winch was fm idcntifi^jd 

Arikamedu (above, p. 65). A few sherds of the N.B,P- \Vare. probably notlimg more 

tlian surviviis, occur in late leveb of ibi* phase. In the laUer phase 
riwi A.D. 100 - 300 , the bright red ware deteriorated mto a plwn red ware wib an ordmai^ 
wash and die decorative pal term became crude. Gl^ b^l«, clay h}dliu imitaiing 
Roman coins, a silver punch-marked coin and ft copper coin of Hnvishka were also fou^ m 
the deporits of this pwiiod. In the last period, orca a.o. aoo- 350 > 

brichf?S^’warttoa^lhin,lncnective redor ydlowish-red pottery was complete. A ^kl 
cS, cS^ed from the coinap of the Kudimi king Vasudeva, and Jhow 

cami fr£m thb period. A Targe number of terracotta f‘"‘J? 

ihcir beginnings in the second period, but tl h m the last period that they became 

extremely abundant and characicristie of ihc site. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 

T he tmeient monuments of India constltate her cultural heritage, A variety of 
causes, not to speak oT age and ago-tong neglect, has combined to produce a decay 
and devastation unparaUclcd in the history of any country. The natural causcit 
may be examined. The ri^iern half of India amt her west coast have thickTvt^tation 
brought on by tropical raintall, Assam having llic world’s record for h^vy raiitfalL 


i*RBSERrAnOi\ OP Mo.w.\(B.yts 

ThtiSj ;i moJtutiiriil caEiuot he left to itsitU afttrr ihc rqjairs but needs continuous \-igilaiic<;^ 
which x& vouched for it hy a system of auuual repairs’ in ihc manui-r of junglc-clcaraiicc 
after monsoon*, resetting of »unic* and oil»er material* lodsroed by iJic raim or by ilie 
snrouilng of tree-roots. Tlic heavv rainfall abo produces moss or ILcIicn enough to 
tUxTiRure a monument. Monuments like the Five Pagodas {Railias i of MahSbalipuram in 
south India and the Sun temple of Koiifirak in Orissa, which are near die »oa, .ur badly 
affci tcd by salt-action, a* the sah-hdcti air peneiratoi into their surfacta and wear* them 
nut. The case is^ however, diircrcnt in the interior of India, panicularly in the 
iiortli-woi, where saltpetre of the soil, in the absence of plant-life, wears tun brick 
monoincnis mid retluccs the bricks to dusi. Another natural cause, which, fortunately, k 
not nonnal. is the occasional twcurreiicc of cantiqiiakes in the lower Himalayan regions 
uf India, tr, for example, we laJte more teccnily recorded carthtiuakcs, we may noiice 
I hat thr Kangra earthquake of 1905 brought tiowu the Nagarkot monumcais in KSngra, 
Pantab, 'Hie ,\ssara eartliquakcs of 19x8, tu45 and 1950 brwight <lnwn a number of 
motitimcnis in SibsSgar District, including the Sibdol temple at Stbsagat and liic Gaigaon 
palace, Nazira- 'Hie Bihar earthqtiakc of 193^ xvas attttdier oceurrencr of snfricieiit 
aeiitencs* that caustul iujurv to some tnontiments in Bihar. It goes withoiii saying dial a 
iminbcr of unrecorded cajiJiquakcs of olden tlays must have spell ruin to many a 
nianumciit. 

Another tlcstniciivc lacior was human agency- Rdij^ms bigoiiy nf tirn- commtiiiity 
oftcti led to the disfiguriug of mfiminicnts of iis rivals- The s andalism of some nf the 
iiiv.idrrs from ihe north-wcSl U (00 often rccoidcd by historians to need any rejictiuoti 
here, and Ihc fact rentairw that several monuments have sulTcrcd as a resutr or(Conf>flasTu 
iteal, iadj fliucy and frenzy of ihc invaders. 

^^natiying for bricks and slutic for rnatl-metal and biiiltling piiTp^ws was .Jiiiitliri' 
poleiit caiiJic of <IeittructJ<iii for motiujncnts- The stilus of Samatn, of Hharhui and oi 
Aniaravaif iind the mins of HaraiipS arc a lesv on record where the monuments were 
ubused either by being rilled of iheir contents, roblictl of ilicir sioncs for huildtiig pnrpo^, 
burnt into lime or utilized fur bailasl for laying rail. Medieval, later Mughal and oihci 
fons and makats were utilized during wars in the eighteenth and nineIcmth cciuunes and 
even during the iwo recent W’orld \V'ars for hotidng irt)0|>s, iviih the result tliat not only 
altcrailons but someiimcs dcniolitions of moniimctits, partial or complete, li«>k place, and 
It was not witlioui great difficulty, and sometimes arbitrarily, that ihe military area could 
Ih- dcnwtatcsf from Ihc archaeological area in some of these forts, piere are aho ease* 
of accrrtiiiiis and aheniiions in anricut temples and mewques eifected in public interest 
c,g., schools, inspeciion-bungatows, rest-housesj 10 auit minkiii taste .^id uuhty. 
Indeed, it lake* one’s breaiU away to note that in 18-28 Uie Go\'crnmcul of lit^dia under 
lawil Bcntinck were seriously coitsidering a projKwal to dktnaiiik th« Faj for the 

value of its marble* and that this proisos**! received the active attentloii of the Government 
for nearly seven yeani. While agriculture was generellv instmmcntul to denudauon 
and, in some eases, levelled domt ancienl sites, hydro-clccirU; tchemes aiwl trngatioit- 
projects, die latter of rereni times, have acted cletTimcntally to the mteient monuments. 

.Alc.Hunder Cunningham started a sysreinatic survey of ancieui monunieni* in 1861. 
Twenty years later, H- H- Cote was appointed it> preserve die monunicuf* Droni da::ay. 
Frem then onwards the work of preserving the moiiumtmis became a permanent State 
rcspousibilLty, while prior to diis the eonservaiton-activiiits were only aniratlic, ^uch a« 
dial ai Taj Mahal in 1808, Faiehpur Sikri and Sikandai a in 1B15, Qplb Mm Sr hi tffizo, 
Alimedjiagar 111)887 and monuments of Thaiia in tBB^- Betw-cen t88i and 1885 v^ic 
devoted his aitendoii to a large number of moiiumcnis, on the repairs to whtcit he advised 
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the local administrations,* The moaumcnis includoJ the ones at BTjaptir, Ahmcdnairar 
and Kark in west. India; ^iSbalipuram, TinjchifapaJU, Klnchipuram, Tsuaiwe 
Kumbhakoiiant and hladiirS in south India; Saiichl and Gwalior in ceiiunj India* Mt! 
Abu, Ajmer, Mewar, Agra and Delhi In north India; and Lahore and the Ytisufeal’land 
HI north-west India. 

.. ■ centra! oigankatioo for preservation of monuments ceased. The 

listing of the monuraents, which had started tn i88$, continned, liowever, under the local 
adnunistrations. 

The Golden Age Ibr ancient Ttionumcnu and their preservation was ushered in bv 
^rd CuiTon, who ^pointed (Sir; John Marshall as the Dinretor General of Archacolojn- 
m 1902 and passed the Ancient Monuments Prestrvation Act in 1904. The And^t 
Monuments PirescR'aiion Act was passed *to provide for the prescrvaijun of the ancient 
monurnents and for liic protection and acquisition in certain cases of ancient monumcnis 
and of obj^is of ardiacologirah historical or artistic interest*. Large-scale repairs 
were forthwith uudcriaken. 


2. ORGANIZATION 

111 the early days of the working of the Ancient Monitmcnts Preservation Act, the 
number of proiwted moimmaits under t1 was limited, being restricted only to 
tnonumcnis of sufEctent note. As time passed on, the lilt grew in buhk as a reaull of tetsh 
survey's, and with t^ integration of the Indian States in and after iqat, the total mrmber 
has nsen to upwards of three thousand and five hundred, which arc mamtained by the 
Oovcmmeiit of India through its Department of Archacolog>- nnda' a scheme illustrated 


Government of India {Minhiry of Educatioi]) 

Directorate Genoia] 0 } Archaeology in India 
[consj'jtiiw of Uic Ducctfir General, Jmnl 
Director General and Deputy Dtnrctor General) 


1 


Supcnnlendents and Assijiant 
Superintendents of nine dTcles: 

ConscrvMtioti*st*ifr (consul ing of cmiscrva- 
tjun assUtaiiU, sub-Dvcr*eers, photr>(jra- 
phers, drahsmen, furemen, tie.) 


Archatvilogtcal 

Engineer 


Arcltaeological Otemist and 
Asaisiattt Archaeological Chemists 

Preservalion-slafT {cunsirttiig of tech* 
mod assistants, presenatioa asabtants, 
photographer*, drafomen, etc.) 

r t •*tl**dtti!*tr3tive control and facility of conservation-work, the moniirnnit< 

ground into five Circles and kicr on oriented into seven are todav 
divided into nine, as indicated in the map on page 47. mio seven, are today 

the Jiavcnoi sulEckmly co-opciatcd in 

me task Uic preservation of tnonumtrxr, public imerest has bem mi 

mcrcMiugly manifesting ij^lf, and the preseivation of munumeuis h^become at once 
'll. H. C«k, /Vesfnwtwa ^ Aahww/ Akflammii, 18 pti. {Simla-Cakuiia, (881.^5). 
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pm’!ERVATIOJf OF MOMt/MBHTS 

With the growth of tourism, monuments have become the rais&n d*?irt for motor, rail, 
bus and boat toure in the country. Tlie existence of aitdcnl monuments in a village, 
c p Aianta. or a town, e.g. Agra, is a priceless heritage and is often responsible for placing 
tiic n^c of the village and town on the map ^ the world. They arc llie attractions 
wliich invite visitors, foreign and udand, curious and casu^, every year. As these 
tnonuments form part of our history and tradiiion. tliey arc the links between^c p^t and 
the present. It go« without saying that they should bc: and are, looked after with the 
utmost care, devodon and aficedon. 


g. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PRESERVATION 

It is not our endeavour to detail here the numerous measures carri^ out by the 
Archaeological Survey of India and siraUp other organizations in India, as in Hyderal^d 
and Mysore, for the preservation of ancient momunentt- Works of an annual routine 
nature, such as clearmg jungle, repairing cracks, maluiig good imssing parts, arc 
described here, though thev are vital for the preservation of the monuments. The 
principles of preservation, followed by a few conservation-measures of outstanding 
inlcrest and of Urge-scale programme, are alone briedy licscribed m the suhtequent pages. 

Since the pusaing of the Ancient Monuments Prcscrvaiion Act, t^ 4, the D^art- 
mcat of Archaeology has been engaged in a long-period programme of preservation of 
ancient monuments and sites througltoui India. Tliough preservation, not res tor a turn, 
has been the rule, deviations from this rule were sometimes necessary, particularly at the 
initial stages. For example, a momiment may have decayed to die point at wluch 
extensive falls have already happened and the fallen parts may stiU be where Ih^y *“•- 
Partial restoration or pinning up may be permitted to secure parts of the tabne Ukely to 
coUapse, or even some protcedve cover nr roof may be provided, a roon^ is lou^ 

necessary, the evidence of ilie original design is invariably follow^. partial 

rebuilding new maierUl is not necessary, a* the (alien ddbm on the site i^lf will provide 
the needed material. Gomparalively modem accretions arc noticed in most ancient 
monuments when they come under the charge of tlic Depanment, If they are wiihout 
any purpose and obscure the original plan, it is tlic pi^ticc to remove theni and (o 
provide any material support which harmonizes wuh die old fobne. In such cases a 
record is kept of the work done. 

The fifty years’ experience of the Dcpartmetii in maintaining of various 

periods and materials has enabled it to enunciate some broad pn^iplcs of prescivanon 
which may be of general interest. Tlicy were embodied in a Co^ervaiion Nfcnual 
issued first in 1907 and again in 1924 Marshall and by pen it' sa 

memoranda of Uic Directors General. 

The treatment of a monument aims at (1) its preservation without disfigurement 
Of alteration of its character j (5) its maintenance in a proper and attractive conauion, 
(3) the complete examination of its remains and documentary evidence concenung it; 
aiu) (4) the preparation of monographs, guide-books and reports, *0 that 1 istonca 
and artistic interest may be brought home 10 the scholar and the visitor and. may ro 
general interest m the past relics of the country. 

Much ingenuity, care and patience are needed for the succcMful preservation of 
monuments. This will be readily admitted if one goes round India and looks at ilie vancty 
of the monuments runging from tlie prehistoric burials, early and temples dovvn to 
mosques, fora and minals af the eighteenth century. 
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\\hi[c llie factora rtspoiunbEe (or the tiilaptdaitoQ of the monuments may be variuust 
c*g^j ihc ^cuoti of wind atict wcatli^fj cJic of p^irts of iht buildtni^ through fatdiy 

CO [Ml ruction or Ui’tlful damagCj duiiitcgratlon of mortar of displace men i of masonry by 
vegetable growihs^aixd irco-roots and subsidence of foundation, each maJady Itas its own 
lymcdyi the one diffeieut from the other.. TIu; tdsitor lo a coitserved monuincnt can have 
lilt le idea of the amount of nork which might have been necessary to preserve for tiidike 
other architectural works or modem buildhigs, die success of conservation depends uimii 
the measure of its rcstraiut atnl invidbiltty. Rtitralai Is inilicaied by the control of retjair* 
material foreign to the monument; by is meant that this foj'cign material is 

hidden from the s*irw uf die spectator. 


A. Veoetatios: tts EFFEcrrs ano removal 

■^wing to heavy rainfall and special moiisoonic conditions, the andent momimenu 
of fndia generally iH’^come the Iionie of vegetation and undergrowth. The fim code for 
rigid observation in conservatifiii b iliai all destructive v^etaticin must be removed, as 
otherwise very scrioi^ damage may be caused by ihe unchecked grr>wth of plants on 
buildings. The Indian ptpal ami ban^'ati in particular aoc tlic mosi destructive, for tJhey^ 
share with the cider, ash and sycamore of Europe large root'gnjwths which penetrate long 
tlisianccs into the ip^ary. 

'The growih of’sdL'h ve^tatfon h rapid and perststi^i, for its lendnb piiwlraie 
mto the Gfcvicc^i Tdiiscd dislodge stimes ^iid often psin 3w imdcr ^GCtions of 
particularly face-work with weak and insufficient botuling with the core of the wall. 
Plants create fr^turca, enlarge those already cjcMting and evcnmallv lead to the coinplcie 
dLsuitegr^uoQ or djc structurv,^ ' ^ 

The roots and icndnla of some plants and mush rooms draw their tioiirishment htiin 
lime-mortar, cauaiug it lo break up and lose iu virtue. As die nxits expand, disintegration 
IS accelerated, fcsuluug in easy penetration of water and veBCiabk-mattcr. tliercbv 
augmenting the sustenance upon which it thrives, 

^ ^the walls of a building arc diickly clad [lie vq;cia«ion sliould firit be dipped back - 
rtiis will enable a closer cxaminatbii to be uiaik, .«> tliat the extent of any damage to the 
waD may be ascertained before cutrihg large stems, 

'^11 stems should be cut at conveniem places above ilie rociis. If the root b growing 
m the gromd, it should be grublied up at once, but if it springii rmm the wall, it should 
be killed by pourm]^ a coirostv^ add mto holes bored into the stump. When the plant- 
growth IS wiiliered it can be rcmovetl easily, but care should be oterclscd to avoid dis¬ 
lodging any loose r^iiry^ By cutting tlie wiihcretl stems around and lying a rope to the 
ccnire, the plant (banyan or />fpal} can usually be pullet] olf in one operation. 

■'■'Saplings and sniall shrubs can usually be removed without disturbing any large 
part of the masonry, but wlierc they arc targe ilicy sliould be cut off as near the roots Is 
possibl^and ihe stump killed. S^equcnily the decayed roots can be rcmot'i^d more 
easily. W hen treatmg masomy afTeeied in iliis way, care should be takai to see iliai all 
decayed roots and vegctablcHmatier are completely eradicated. 

B. EtCCAVATIPN A?ft> LAYPfO OUT t>V THE STTE 

Many monumeuU are in ruins and have stood in a neglected state for a long period, 
and tbe onginal ground or floor levels are covered, sometimes many feet deep, vrtth fallen 
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(l^rb and accumulated soil. Tlic removal of this accumulation is a acce^jv part of ^ 
work ofprcajarvalioiit diercby noi only is the site roitored to Its ongina] level but "urira 
u"iU» and foundations arc exposed* reveal Ei^f quite often the complete lay-out of the 
monuments. 

Where walls liavc been destroyed* if foundalkua or oUrer c\’idence remain to 
hidicaic tlieir past oriemaiioii. their tines are marked out on the surface wiUi stones or 
other suitable material, VMierc more than one period of work c^ts, each raod is m lx 
indicated in a different manner. Remains of pavemeuts, if s-isiblc. are always taitfuUy 
preserved The work of consolidation may be taken to be complete when alldebm^ 
surplus soil Itavc Ixcn removed and the dte is turfed or sown with grass^ds at the ongtnal 

levels. 


C, RaPAtits ASH cojssolidatios or masonry 

Masonry' in a gtx»d state of preservation should be left untouched. No defective 
masonry which can possibly be secured in situ siiould lx taken down. If it is necessary 
to introduce new material on the surfece to support overhanging portions of die structure, 
it should be similar in all respects to the existing one, wUcihir race-H-ork or broken core, 
Pointim; should match as ^ as possible the texture, colour and general appt^nce of 
die oUl work DbftguriiigTnodcm pointing should be renuwed. Gement-pomun^ should 
be avoided, for it is detrimcuial particulariy when applied lo soft stone or bnck* for, 
being hard, uon-i cailteni and even non-absorbent, it docs not react lo araosplirnc t^a- 
tlom as favourably a* the stone or brick ^vilh which it is in contact. If hard pitting is 
employed, the physical aciioii causes rapid weathering and disintegration of the softer 
stone or brickwork. Many cases of stone-decay liavc been directly traceable to a pirous 
stone being pointed with impervious mortar. In such cases WU saturauon and 
evaporation, arc confined to the stone, whereas the [iroecss sliould be evenly ilistnbuicd 
over stone and pointing. 

Where the original pointing was struck offflusli with tlie face of the masonrv and i^e 
mortar has weathered back and the edges of stone or brick have Ixcome rounded off, a 
♦tight’ joint ia obtained by the surface of the pomUtig b< 9 ng shriidy recessed* so ^ai the_ 
mortar doc$ oot spread over the rounded edg«. If die jomt i» filletl iip to tlic sinmc^Of 
Uit fitonework, a iMn iMii of moriar h spread ^cr die of adjactuil sionw- Tms 

skin lias no hold on the surface and in course of time flakes off. IF* on llic other h^d, tire 
Stone or brick ia of a soft nature and weathers easily, a pocket is Ibnncd behind the stmot 
mortar; this pocket becomes big by wind-crosion and holds inoaiure enough to cause 
deterioration of the stonework. 


D. Materials 

Sand used for mortar should be of a !>!» similar to that employed in the old iN-alls 
of the monuments. On the whole, it should be dean, sliarp and as coanre-grauted as is 
permissible to match the origiiiat work, . 

Lime should be blue lias or other good hydraulic lime* groiuid pd delivered in 
bags. Slioutd the lias lime available prove uncertain in its settuig properties, a de ly ra 
lime may be used. 

Lime-mortar should be prepared by mixing lime and sand^in tire nroportion of 
a parts of lime to 5 pans of sand m a dry state on a boarded pbircjim. Tire mixture w 
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allowed xo atand until the lime cooU off and fs then worked tip with a ahovd with a 
minimum quantity of water. 

Cemem (such as Portland ccnicnt)^ as iindcntood todav^ was not used in Indian 
monuments and hence is not discussed here. Bui when used, it should be inviaihfe or 
match the colour of the fabnC. 


E< Methods 
( 1 ) Saking 0 ut JointJ 

Joints should be raked out to remove dirt and loose mortar. They should thejt 
be thoroughly w^cd wuh dean water by means of a hose or garden-syringe. Care should 
be taken to see that masonry and bnckwork arc well wetted before pa'inung ta attempted 


(it) Filiiug Joints 


Joints should 
appropriate tools, 
side of the joint, 

lau 


be fiUed thoroughly with mortar and comoUdated by prewing in with 
Ihcre should be no voids, and the mortar must adhere firmly to each 
SupcrficiiaJ pointing is useless as it b itoi durable. 


(iii) Finish of pittniing 

New pointing diould match the colour and texture of the oid work. After the 
jomu have been fill^ and compacK^, a slightly roughened cifect can be produced either 

fh or by siipjjling with a hnstlc-bnish, The 

jei must be employed with care and discretion, as otherwise a strong iet has a taidenrv m 
^ur tlte m^r. The bristle-biush method i* to be preferred, assists in liglncmiS 
die joud, besides leavmg a roughened or weathered surface During the hot weather 

hm ;??tCfrr'"*'®' ^ be^avoided durinHiie frosty weather, 

^ unavoid^tc h must be thoroughly protected. It is fust always^oecessary; 
open jomt in a wall, for very often the mortar may be weatbered^baSfr^ 
i ^ may be sull sound and hard in the joint. Unless, tlicrcfctn!, 

jJjS.u jSL ^ ^ “P 


(iv) Wall’topf 

or ihc'^r’T^'^L'U^ “ ’TT** pcreoljiioB or muHtun inio ihc heart 

water must be avoided, K*««vcii, out pocjicts wluch may hold 

iiriiM experts ^viae in certain circumstances the provision of small ccss-dooIs at 

, A rain-water pipe of lead, say a in. in diameter^^ be 
^Udd^ «•. tile heart of the w^. This is be 5 t*donc by witl^Twing iT 
putting the pipe in position and then replacing die face, kc pipe should 
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boili at the tofl and at the Ixiitom. The provision of galvanised wire-guards wUl prevent 

Waierpr^ the tnnrtar sJiould be of lime gao^ 

of i'4(i pan cement to 4 part* of sajid). 


(v) DispUuid flwwfwrj' 

vc*...™n „ro,h=rSS«..™y h..iaul«ly 

Oamps or ties should Iw of non-corrosive mml ' In >«» csrcumsuuvcca should 
iron or stc 5 be used except as rcinforccmcni for concrete. , ■ * f 

Walls with pronounced ‘bow- Can be made strong bv the micmal loacrtjon of 
«.inrorc^ concrete ^ams, A ireiich is formed in ihc w^l-bead 10 receive tiicjcain, 
wSJh iTcor^led in the core-work. In high walls 

nSSe Ke ^ connexion of die reinforcemems nnilmg eadi section. 

TJndrmlaniiiir « ncccssarv where a stmctiire b in danger through scttlcraeni. fb^ 



(vi) SifUgh paekiag 

The general 
is called rough packing. 

or sm^icii overliaiiging ^ wall-fi'cads or 

reinin Imtels^ k Ronfh ^ckmg^rcproduces the appearance 

onsets which timfXc nm worCio^^tot^^look obtrusive. Rough 

and patience on the part of the mason 

SpinTi^r"S'r„S' U » ..R.W r« U« 

facing work origiiially occupied. m:i« ii** 

«S*. 5 rrin Sc ^pS.. or a, or »»«,* 


la iiscd in lli^r United KiftgdcHTi- 
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Tacc-etoncs. This can be ctonc by building tii the fecc-sioncs and wuhclrawmg rhem soon 
after and assuredly before ihe mortar sets finally. 

Sometiints* when the eone and facing consist of flints^ pebbles, water-worn stones 
mbble or bficb%ork, ii is better to build up temporarily tlic original wall-fiicc uniiaring 
the character of the old structure and to remove the facing inatmal before the mort^ 
sets. The desired finish to the new work will then be aatisfactoHly obtained. 

If rubble core-work coniaim poor weathering material, sudi as chalk, and if tliis 
material U retained and citpo^ to the action of weather it will probably disintegrate in 
a few seasons. When consolidating core-work of lliis kiatl, all soft material ahoiitd be 
removed and rcpiaceti with rubble of greater durability. 

When core-work is good, tlic joints alone should be raked out. refilling titem witli 
mortar. In cases^oflot^ toa^nry temporary removal of stones and rebedtuW ihem as 
nearly as posable m their original positiorw is prescribed. Each case has (o be db^tded 
on its own merit. The character of the old work iti the building has always to be studied 
carefully with a view to successfully reproducing it. 


(vii) Fractmi■^ 

Mhitir fractures are filled with liquid cement, but major ones are tackled by bondtug 
the sections of masonry together or by such measure as the circuimiancea demand, 
WTiere the w-alls ^ tbm or slender, this is done by inserting bonders across the Iracture 
ai mtervah m the face-work, Rcinlbrced-concxeie bonders shaped like dovetails are 
inerted in the body of the walls if ihcy arc thick. It would thus be seen that the spacina 

of bonders is governed by thickness, height and other coiidiuons bearing on tlie 
^tabuLty oi tiir wall. ® 


(nil) Voids 

. arc usually detcctirf by the external appearance of a wall, which give* 

mdiotuou as to its general condition. Where they are not obviouit, they tsm be tSted 
by the wall-face with a hammer. If a dull or hollow smtnd residts, it is almost 

that voids exist. If the wall is solid a ringing sound mil be heart!. The tats 
should be repeated, and all hollow-sounding stones should be marked. 

If tiie wall has large voids or b honeycombed and b a mass of loose rubble and 
therclorc dangerous the conservator must reach a decision if he sliouid withdraw die 
face-work, n^ve the loose core and rccoiwiruct with solid rna.soiiry or treat with linuid 
cement. If he decides in favour of liquid cement he must execute the work with eroat 
cauuon; otherwise, the wall may possibly collapse wliUe the work ordcaninii and waSiinir 
IS in progrt^. * ^ 

The normal treatment for voids is by filling with liquid cemrn!, which brinjn uh to 


(ix) Grouting 


Q-naTOt-grout, ij. l^uid mortar, usually cemeui, avoids generally the dismantling 
^id rebuilding of defective masonry. Grouting with liquid cement Is done ciilier bv 
hand or with a inachmc. In eitlicr ease great care haa to be exerdsed ^ 
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Hand'groutuig suffices for small fractures and voidi* Tlic liauid cement is poured 
in tliwjugh an aperture by means of a can or oilier suitable rettptacle. ■^ic afiMted area 
is divided into convenient sections, *o that all cavities can be completely filled Wlulc 
ircatixig' Avoids ths aperture should l>e level with the top of the voldi so ifiai air-pockebi are 

not formed. 

Grouting bv macliinc b carrird out on the gravitypriiiciptc or under pressure, 
die latter process' being taken recourse to when die structure b of solidamy. 

VVlicther by band or machine or ibrough gravity or pressure, the alfcctea area is first 
thoroughly washed with water so that alldusi and dirt b scrupulou-vly eradicated, and the 
surrounding tnasomy is well-moisteucd so as to receive and ensure the adhesion of llie 
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DTOvnsion for a plentiful supply of water for this work, preferably from a mam supply 
Rose-pipe exten^on to the aiWied area. Wlicn a wall ^ to be grouted the scqueiice of 
operation wiU depend upon tu sue and die conduimi^ of the ma^ury. If it is of great 
Iieighl fas icraplcs, mosques and mAais usually are) it will be danwrous to commence 
wadiW oat dSm the top and conuuue to the bottom v^tihout taking prccaucmns to 
prevent the collapse of the face-stone. In sitdi cases it is advisable to commence at the 
Rase of die wall take a Ucighi of about 6 ft. along its length, bore die holes where rocinircd, 
wash out die cavities from die top of thb s^tion and then commence grou^g from the 
bottom-holes and work upwards uniU die full height of the wall is treated. ''as 
very often happens, cavines i»ciictratc through die thickness of a vrall, the prohmina^ 
operation of ctiiiing holes and cleaning and w'^img oui must he corned out on both sid^ 
of the Willi, in such cases, observatiou'i must be kept on boih sides while washing out and 
grouting arc in progress and any leakage im lived latdy stopped wuh low or clay. 


Se^^bii can be dieckcd by ihc cotismictioii of sca-w^. called ^y»cs or of pbm 
masonry willing. Tlic lail« may, however, give the lalsc n^rcssion dial it « a pan of 
the oriinal structure. Experts in the UuUrd Kingdom are of the opinion thin u is more 
advantageous to form an artificial n>ek in concrcic. 

(jrf) Tuatmint of prtltiilorif <tW prokthhtifne sites 

Impletnenttfcrous ptitacolithic sites, neolithic setilcm^ts, m^ahllik bunab, ^.g., 
cairns, ems, dolmcm. umbrella-stones {kodaikats and topik^U) and menhiw and other 
simUal' monuments, wliich largely consiitme the cultural hentage of preliwmnc 
protolmtoiic south India, arc liable lo considcrabl^ikpidatmn after excavation unlcM 
steps are taken to preserve them tmmediaicly. “nus can be done m jwo ways, A 
complete cover-house can be constnicted over the remain. Tha 
protection from the weather but h cosily and may also detract from the character of the 
remains. The second method U to pfov-idc a concrete r^l oyer the remains and cover 
the whole with soil and grass, suitable aircess and hghttng hatches being arranged. 

To recall here a Few insrancei from the United Kingdom: at MMtac a Slone 
Age village at Skara Brae, Orkiic)' Iilaiid.t, Scotland, a 

the entire^ent of the caim-w alls of stone with st^l tru-^ and j 

The reUcs or models thereof have been laid in stta. and the whole is view^ed from metal 
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gaj^aj-s jupported by the roof-trusses* Thus the visitor can see every thing without the 
nsL of damage to the mojiumeiit. Viewing windows arc placed in the ^-walb for use 
when access (^niiot be obtained. The best-preserved chamber has been covered ivitb a 
glass roof with viewing windows. 

At BlackhammcTj also a Stone Age village in Orkney Islands, the »cond method 
ina* a domed concrete roof with a glased roof-light thrown over tile cbaaiben has 
bc<^ adopted. The visitor eiuers by a hatch in die side of the roof and can walk 
withm the chamber. Extemaliy the caim b re-formed and covered with turf. 

Mcgallthir burials, such as of south India, and enormous walls, such as at 
, Hampi in Andhra, have to be repaired by metiiods adopted 

in tlic United Kingdom in regard lo the treatment of the Broclu (Iron Age smictmesV 
These, like Brochs, are assemblages of dry stone, iiaving no mortar as binding material' 
To repair them by pointing would lie alien to thek diaractcr. To solidi^ the walls and 
at ibc same time pre^rve their «tci^ appearance, secret grouting ha.s been resorted to 
m the Broch at Glenelg m Scotland. Tlie jomts have fmt been packed with eJav to a depth 
of 6 ju. and hnmd ccmenl^ut poured into the heart of the wall through duels in Sic 
wider joints of die wall. This method, which has preserved the Brochs of Scotland h 
also smtable to Indian conditions, though it has not been tried in Oils country. ’ 

4. ARCHAEOI.OGICAL G^VRDENS 

/ ^ *1^^^ gardciw maintained by the Denarnnent of Archaeoic^ are of two categories: 
(rj dit^ pertaining to nwnuments whidi had gardens aronnd them as a part of their 
original dcaigi^ and (a) those, mually not as elaborate, which are intendeJ to beautify 
monuments onginaJIy without the appmdage of gardens. Under the first category come 
the monuments ^cted by the Mu^^uls, who were renowned for their love ofornamcnul 
^rdens and orc^rd%. In such eases, ^aces of the old fiower-beds and alignment of 
water-channels, both for decoration^ and for inigation, arc in manv case* still extant, 

Htmay&i s tomb and Red Fort at Dcllii, ■Bibl-ka-maqbajn at 
Aui^gabad, the palaces at Pmjore and, above all. the Taj at .Agra. Tlie mainienunce 
of the attached to these monuments h indeed a difficult (ask, for any neiv lay-out 

wi? 1 ^ ^^ the onginal design aiid must be in consonance with what the miter- 

buUders had m mind* The m^tenance of ihrjr omamcniaJ gardens is a necessity, second 
in imponance only to the maintenance of the monuments themselves, for wiilioin diem 
the monumeiii5 are mcomplctc, Iti other cases, e.g. the Qu^b and Lodi motiumcnu at Delhi, 
III pnmanly w^tc^d^ to provide a setting for the monuments and to make 

attr^nve. While a greater freedom in tlieir lay-out may be allowed 
hero ihan tn ihe proc^mg category, the temptation of over-decoration U to be resisted, 
mid Ibc g^dens should not be allowed to dominate the monuments. In many cases, 

Sf ^ be suffidcni to raise lawns and a few iroii 

and hedges, 111 others, which arc within or near large cities and attract a large number of 

?E: ™hous gardens may be pWd, but not losing right of theTact that it is 

early years of the present ccniury, when monumenui at Delhi wero being 

the question of laying gardens around them ixctivcl 
eguaj attention the Department Tlius, the gardens round Qit(b, the LtuS mnuTrt^nU, 

AcaA the gardens at ihc Taj and other monuments were planned aiiesh and renovated- 
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Tlierc atz DOW oighl archacologiol garden each at Delhi and Agra. die comiEig 

in of the monuments in the former States, tlie gazdcDS at FInjob* {PEPSU)» AurangAbAo 
(Hyderabad), Baxoalore and SbIrancapatna (Mysore) and Deec (RAjaslkAit), not Co 
speak of a few minor ones, have come to the charge of the Department, though they arc 
at preseiii being maintained by the respective State Governments as agents out of funds 
provided at ihor disposal by the Department. The same arrangeinent holds ^od for 
the archaeologiesJ gardens at AorA;, but steps arc under contemplation by which the 
Central Government can assume tlicir direct cltargc. 

Meet of the gardens at Delhi suffered enormously during the petiod Ibllotving the 
Partition of India in t947, when they were occupied for baottaiioa by rrlugecs from 
West Panjab. Earnest cferts of the Department undertaken at a considerable cost have, 
however, succeeded in reclaiming them, with the result that they am once more in a 
thriving condition and pro\ide pleasurospots of the city. A central nursciY is also 
maintsuned to meet the requirements of all the archaeological gardens at Delhi. 


5. IRRIGATION-SCHEMES /\ND MONUMENTS 

Hydro-electric and irrigatiaii'Schcmes which rcc^uirc raising of water-levels as of 
ihe Tungabhadra near Hampi and the Krishpanear NSgiUjnnalconda, would eventually 
submerge some of the monuments at Hampi and the whole of NagSijunakonda. A 
similar problem arose in Scotland in regard 10 the Lochdoon Castle which w'as formerly 
on an island in die lake Lodidoon. ^N'hcn the water-level was proposed 10 be raised for 
hydro-electric schemea, the Ministry of Works wanted to save the Castle, as k 
was mostly of the comparatively rare thirtcoiUi century type. Tlie Ministry resolved to 
remove the castle, or, at least, a great portion of it, to a higher site on the mainland, Tlie 
impossible was achieved; detailed plans and photograplis were prepared; and (lie casUe 
waa removed sione by stone 4nd was s€t up on its new sitt. Tbb achievement of the 
Mimstry of Works would constitute the apogrsc perfection so fer as pieservation of 
moiiumcitLs is conceractl. This will rcTnain onr though how fsir wt ciin achieve 

it for oiif munuTiicnts facing similar problems remains to be seen. 

6. REFRESHER COURSES IN CONSERVATION 

Since 1045, when die conservation of all the monuments was taken up directly by 
the Archacobgical Survey and die agency of the Public Works Depanmenis was dropped, 
the principles of conservation noticed in the above pages were driv'cn home to the cxccuiing 
conservabon-stafF of the Department by the msiiiution of a conservation-counc at New 
Delhi. Since then rcTieshcr coufses have been conducted regularly and have helped m a 
l^rgic measure to give 4 . unifonn syiteni lo ^nd 3 icucuiiiic control over diffcrcTkt coiKcrv^tiou- 
works and to solve many problems of the Circles. 

7. OUTSTANDING CONSERVATION-WORKS 

A few outstanding and large-scale conservation*works undertaken from lime to 
time are described below,* 

•Thi> lecdutt has been prepared from the materials that the Circle Superinimdcnls kindly 
gave me, for which I atn tbaJkiuf to ihcm. The monuments are describ^, for obvious reasons, in 
the preitent orientatton of Circles (fig. U p. 47)- Except where otherwise ttated, the works have 
been doiLC by the Departmeni of Archaeology. 
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All tyjws of monumcnu—mcgaliihic huriah, lock-cul tcriiijics, both cut in ,intl 
cui out, stmcturaJ temples, Buddlust niifias^ ^iharas and tombs, forts, mosques, 

palaces, excavated trains, painted caves and tcmplea, iiisoiptious, sculptures! 

carvings —have received ihcir due share of attention. It would be readily appreciated 
that the problcma of each category of monuments arc diiferent. ‘In ruined standing 
monuments the chi^ ladts have bera the dearance of their plans by rescuing them from 
heaps of fallrn debris jtheprcservatitMi of the core of masortiy or brickwork exposed by the 
facing ha>'ing fallen off; (ilUng on and grouting cracks; undcrpiuniiig worn-out basest of 
walls; resetting perilously out-of-plumb Tivalls, making rumed wall-tops walcilight; pomtitie 
open joinis; eradicaiion of vegetation, etc. la Muslim monuments additional complied 
lions are oikn inirMuced by the presence of damaged arches and domes. In the mck-cut 
caves and temples of west and south India the gradual n-caring out of the ro^ has been 
the chief problem. While chemical preservation is called fiir in some cases, in the 
majority i>f (hem the percolaiion of water from one or more sources, which may be at a 
considerable distanre from the monument, is generally ^rd to detect and check. In 
excavated remains with butldtags of more than one period the problems are necessarily 
different: ihe preservation is concerned with the overhanging later structures, often resting 
on nothing more than loose earth or debris, and sometimes witli the drainage ol‘ rain-water 
from the lower levels much deeper than ilic adjoining sui^e. In the mtcjivaied areas 
of MoHenjo-daro and HarappS salt starts ditmiegraling the brickwork immedialely aAcr 
it baa betm exposed. The use of over-burnt bricks was found to be nodiing mote than 
a palliative and the practice has now been stopped. The above categories of work do not 
by any means exhaust the numerous prf>bkms the conservator has to Ihcc in prcscr\iag 
ancient monuments but convn' some idea of their variety and wide range.'' 


A. North-western Circle, Di!1.iu 

Tlic area now covered by the North-westem Cixcle was in die early years divided 
between two .11 Laliorc and Agra. In rijio and the succeeding year? the planning 

of the new capital of New Delhi caltctl for a thorough conscrvadoti of the Muslim 
monuments at Delhi, and great attcniiou s^-as conscqucnily paid to them. Sir John Marshall 
divided the Delhi area into several groups and carried out conservation of considerable 
magnitude to bring the. momuiicrits into accord with the new set-up of die capital, The 
villages roiLuct ihc/fifi of|A«r ^Sk (1542-45) were removed, iti walk and gatenvays were 
rdieved of debris and a new approach road through mi old gate was provided. In the 
Rfid F^tI ot the buned causeways, water-channels and fountains were excavated 
and made lo function, Al the Ojifh Mindf (pi. LXXXV; die old levels of buildings were 
exposed and ihc later accretions removed. The tughlekabM emttUx towards the south 
of Dclln was treated with scrupulous care, the gates in the southern wall ofiiie town were 
restored to the normal condition, and later on die central sections of the citadel and 
^i>mwV pm*s iftmh aerms the road were ucaied, Odier important moimmetils, such 
as Jdufn^vfi j and A Am, were then taken up and relieved of their 

muuiau^ conditions. Gardens w*crc laid at cadi of these sites and trees goiemlly 
groxvnbyMu^mJemperotsw'ercpbnred in them- Momiments such as ^ ^ah's mosJiue 
and LifS tomh, mhabited by villager, were relieved of all habitation-marks and modi^ 
encumbrance. Roofs of monuments in the Red Ft^rt were restoied, and the work of 
replacing missing itoiic-inlay in the Dlwan-i-Khaf was taken in hand- After die Paniiiou 


'it- S' \ ills and Af Ghuih, Conservation', in India (Oelhi, 1950}, pp. I57*5S. 
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in 1947 a large iiiunbcr of moiiuJncnis in Delhi were occupied by refugees from West 
Pttkisuint but liavc now relieved of them and restored to their original condition. 
JOuring tile occupation of refugees not even a blade of grass was noiiceablc; now these areas 
are filled with beautiful gardejis. 

Important monnnients in the Klingr^ anti Kulu valkySt such as the fort^inple at 
BajinAth in Kaugra, (nnple at BijonA and BfithfiiMital ittnplfs at Maskvr, whicli Itad 
surtered in the earthquake of 1^5, were r^aired^ with ccmeni-groutlng Mid masonry- 
natch^. A rai'C specimen of pre-Muslim irrigation^ystcra, the Jam at ^ancpur in 
Gurcaon Difiiricl, consisttng of a high masonry wall with sUiiccs for lei dug in water, was 
expiwed. Tltr nail was estcavatcti 20 ft. deep'and its undermined parts restored. 


B. Northern CfRCts, .\cra 


Sir Tohii Marsliall says that nowhere else in India has conserviiiion-^vork been 
more systematic or more steadily guided by a large and comprehcmivc purpose than in 
Ag^. 'l^e greatest achievement In arclmological works at Ag^_ has I^en the 
to the fort, the 0/ diftar atid 0/ ‘/hVflflduV Daidah and to the Tej Afalial. At the 1 Aj 
Malial the approach-road was relieved of modem accretions, Oje colonizes ol the fore¬ 
court were rcbuili atid the forecourt was laid out with lawns and trw^, TIic new- garden 
was re-laid on andctii lines and the old waicr-clianiicls and fountauis rMtored and pul 
10 use. Although laigc-scale measures of conservation had been cam^ out from ilie 
lime the Taj Mahal came under protection, in the last decade tlw dome of the 1 ™camc 
a subject of alarm in the press and un die floors of Icmslatures.^ It tviw reported that cracM 
had devdtipi^ in the dome, which liad ceased to be watertight. Acwally no defects of 
this nature were present, but due to age and weathering many of the joints up 

and marble slab® had (raciiircd flue to mstmg of iron clamps and dowels fixed m tlt^. 
ITiis allowed rain-water to gain access into the inner core of the biy^vork. I he 
programme of repain; was well in hand, but due to the seimiion tliai had hj:en set afoot 
and the ouistaiufiug national importance of the Taj, the Covenimmt of India iliou^i k 
expedient to apijoint an advisory CDinmiltce with whose 

be* fortifictl before any large-scale further repairs u'crc ittidcrtakp. Tlic comwtlw 
funiiahed iu lecommcndation* in 194^, and the work ofconsc^aumi ts 
accordance wih the lotig-tcrm rccommentlatioiv^ sei forth in its report. x _* 

work on die mmbte facing of the drum and die dome and 

been completed. The roS'of the main building luo ^cn provided with f^ U 

and watcrtighiening of the laeadc of die main platfoim taj been 

now progressing on the ra<;ade of the mausoleum, and ^ nirHp-ft to the 

of dic*^tnlin icrVaee and minars will be taken in hand. The bidk of work needed to he 

udiaeent mosque and Maliminkhana has been executed, and it is on ^ „i, 
course of the next five ycare die entire set of nN^min^atKMw will f^^wliat 

completion Tlic present structural ctnidiiion of the Taj is iii no way 
it was nearly ihre? hundred years ago. when it was adversely 
Aurangxeb.* All tJiat is needed to keep die monument m pcrfcci condition w 
vigUancx, supervision and putting into eficct wddiout delay the necessary repairs, 
all this is bcuig done. 


' M. S. Valt, 'Kepwes at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri: t944-49\ dncw«l iaJfa, »«>■ 6 P- 9 ®- 
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on thcsoudi and cast liad tUicd outwards due to ic 

ncimrk of draim btomc choked. The Sefeed JJumdje.^hich is 134 ft’ hieh'wifJhi 
wall flanklM 11 Ihrcatoicd » faU aod ihus caosc a niajor aichacologicS cidaShc The 
monument bas now 1>ec4] ihoroughty ovcrltaulcd from Itic tindcrerouiid cells TnnriL 

and parapcISf and tlic drains ai varying levels togedier with tkr birAha itmA^rtTj- i 
ocsorvoir) have beea atlendcd to. Tti enlire souilIrnjnSc 

feundM h™ *"*' Some of Ihe cracks in ihe bn^nes tym 

found 10 he very dcc^iootcd wuh laijc raniifuiiioM inside. These have be™ g?ou^ 

n A> u -^mora, the Bitfa Iditjfa temph was dccbml past repairs as iw 

eastern Ljadc^ where alsodic l£anjr* siojus 
vs tre fltsturbcd. A scn^aitempt was made to preserve as much of it as possible Tim 
dibns ym rcmo^» and Je broken masonary was rendered secure by judiSs care and 

ofKS’plc. ***■« ’ f”'' of thVoriginal gnu.d“? 

carved Jfara^.W^arajaria femplt at DEOdAnn of the Gupta period f sixth 
whtch had hetn very badly in need of repatm. was resmted Si ilTpnitVi uo 
to three courses, the third courre to a much greaior length, in order lo builif up tire 

“me ""«'e*‘lcfs.epsonil.ScjL ?o,he 


C, Cevthal Circle, Bkopal 

The world-fai^u.y Buddhist mpas ofSANCHl m Bhopal State fsecond^fint 
which had suffered from age-long neglect and indiscriminaie digidjur by previous 
t^iorcrs, were the fiwi and foremost to receive attention between lo^and m^o rmm 
die Droartmcnt ht cotlaboration with Bhopal State Tlie south-western r ^ 

STIISr ^ ™n™!nS 1 !^'rp"rio*lhw Md dh^v 

m isw m venr much ibc seme condition ai we note with pleasure todarcS-LXXVl). 

D. Mid-eastern Circle, Patna 

ofd.oS^’^riSirrrtftr ■" -“t 

and in some of *e monasteries tile method adopted for ptesei^i 'hfohJ*^ suca»fuUy 

undcrpiniung with reinlbrced contratie or with 3et>-back ^ekwArS ■« f 

conspectus of different levels so Riven is mfKt Xar* ^ very and the 

feet Stat during the centnn^^irSsSn^^N^ndl LSl^^^^^ nmao Afficoll by t^he 

Urg«. pmsiiKen, rf dteSJ, nt^-ed’[''t 

m such a way a. to leave no doubt about Ee 

184 
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occup:iticini and decay. Tlie axea af eacJi period that could be preserved as such Was, 
bovkcvcr, reatricicd wcause each aoccccdiug monaiiety Itad foUowfcd one and the same 
plan. But by carefd observauan the D^artment lias succeeded tn conserving the 
excavated remaim of this great international centre in a niajuier intdtigiblr to the interested 
risitor, while prescrvTiig intact the intemul evidaioc of the difTcrent periods. To this end, 
I he mins, composed almost wholly of brides, have been built up a^in anfBcicndy loprcscivx 
the plan and other features of the ori^naj struct ures (pis. LXV’II and LXlX j, The walls 
iiavc ordinarily been built up breast-high above floor-lcvci with brick-in-tnud as itt the 
origuial work^ with specially manufactured large bricks where necessary. The walls have 
been deliberately left op^ to ihe sky with the exposed wall-tops secured against water- 
percolation by the provision of a course of rammed concrete hidden behind tlie laces, 
on which a rough hearting of brick-in-mud has been laid with a top dressing of earth to 
encourage thr growth of i^ass and so to induce a more natural appearance of the ruins. 
At many places, as in Monastery Site i, die overhanging wallsof a later structure projecting 
t:^ond the exposed &'outage of earlier ones beneath them have been supported with 
concrete lintels carried on tail-iron cantilevers encased in ooiiCTCtc. At other places, 
underpiuniug has been done wkb a solid core of brickvi^ork inside faced with toned 
concrete carefully bonded to it and brought to a rough surface to simulate the original 
debris found beneath the later walls, tu several ol'the monasteries the dangerously 
bdining Vialts of the lower levels supporting later wads have been carefully removed and 
rebuilt plumb, and where the old structure was too dangcroudy sbaitcred to be under¬ 
pinned, the whole wall has been dUniantled and rebuilt, the indications of tubsenu^t 
structures dial it contained bdng carefiilly repeated in the new work. Hie old urick 
pavements of the courtyards of the monasteries, often found in a hrok^ and uneven condi¬ 
tion, have been taken up and re-laid to an even fall io prcvejii ponding of water on ihem. 
Decayed parapets of the courtyards have been made good with toned concrete, care being 
taken to ludicaie the bases of the columns that once supported the vcrandah-rools. At 
Temple Site a the ruiued plinth, with its remarkable dado of sculptured panels, 
suilaoly conserved. Of the seven inicgumenta revealed at the Main Temp ie Site 
(pL LXVin the earlier ilirec have been covered again whh mfillEng owing to the snattcred 
condition of tlic remains above them, only the four later uiicgumeuts being exhibited. The 
three exposed comer-towers of the ^ih period, decorated with exquisitely modelled stucco 
images {pL LXVIIl), liave beat carefully preserved. Tlicir top lias rendered 

waterught, and the cracked stucco-sarfacc .^ured by fdlitig the hkurcs with a specially 
prepared cement. The broken fragments of tlte stucct) images have btsen uinilarly refixed 
in position and the images treated with preservatives aflcr the removal of iiyurious salts 
by ihc application of wet paper-pulp l^low, p. A (Mnccaled dram has been 

made along the edge of the cut cast face and provided with a projecting iron spout to throw 
liic water clear off the face. The exposed stairs of the three last periods have also been 
suitably conserved. Neal pathways nave been constructed both msldc and niitslde the 
site, HiougU tile Department started work in 19(5-16 and has so far spent nearly two 
Lies of rupees on the maintenance and preservation of the N^andi remains, there can be 
no finality in its work in this direction. 

At RoirrAsGMiH In Shali^bad District, Bihar, the principal structural remain* sudt 
as iitiVdingr, gaUwofi and the parts of the fort-imlt, dating from the time of 

Shall and Akbar, were saved from decay by timely repairs in 1903 and 1904, 

At Sasakam in Shahabad District the grand af ^dh and the lesser 

tombs of two succeeding mcmbria of bis dynasty were thoroughly overhauled. 

At Hadai* in Santhal Parganas, Biliar, extensive clearance and uiiderohming were 
carried out during 1939-34 at the impowng brick-built niotqm of the Akbar period. 
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ihc northern bay of which had already collapsed. Tlie decayed ceiUit^ of die crntnit 
chaniljcr was niade good with loned ccracnt-ptasier after reinlorcemeni of brickwoA 
above. At joGA in the Hodiaugabad District. Madhya Fradesii, exteoftive repaint were 
c^ed out to the Mu^til/ori, Uic mosque in it, die arcaded cntraitce and the fallen T>aru 
of the nonh•western basiiotis of the fort. 


ii. Masters Cmcix, Calcutta 

In the Eastern Circle the decay of monuments is hcavind pai uculaijy in brickwork 
owing to heavy rainfall, subsoil condiibns. damp climate, humidity, sah-action and 
earrfiquakeii, the last particularly in Assam. Decay of brickwork m the Muslim buiidiiMQ 
at Gavk and PanouA. the twin capiiab of the Sultans of Bengal (twcl^ih-stxteclX^ 
ceiiLane^) and die cxca^'^lcd pyramidal ternph and mtmnsid^ at pAifAUPpn of tiit: 
timih cemury, now in East Pakistan (above, p. 155^ pi. LXXlfl). has been suffidentiv 
cbcckcd by a long-fwjrjod programme of paper-pulp treatment and diemical wasli to 
remove «alis. h v> » tiuiier of pride to record hem that these moaumcnis in J1M7 »vcre 
transferred From tn to Pakistan m an excellent state of prescrvaliDn, ^ides adeoiune 
coiwervation the dilrenmt penods ofconstmciloii have been carcfutly indiiatcd at P;ihatpuf. 

ptcessive raitifall. luxuriant vegetation a$ b fomsts and frequent sekmk disturbances 
croiunbutc lo ihc rapid diiiiutrgratmti of manymems in Huge suim uf mmicv 

have teett spent on the icmnlcs and palace-rcmauis. whicii arc memoriab of AJiom rule 
litim the nhceiith to the etghtecnih ccmurics, by way of frequent jimglisclatranee and 
stiwiural rci^irs. Const-nuent on the carth<iuakea of t947^d iqso^tfic iiWaf tembir 
at 6n,sA0« the largest an J liigh«t in by Ranl.LbikS ^ vblcndy 

sheared, with the result that iu facing stones were thrown off, it developed wide 

sC nf Necessary conservatbn-^nres 

of ptniitiiig the sheared portion of the plinth, renewing the broken 

drcAsed stone slabs from KohlmA Jrliils, placing alt State courses 
tiip^urfae*I?o?ir*' L-lamps and grouting the vertical crarJw in the exterior and interior of 
1 ^ ^ SPJI**^ j»nd m die cciiing of the temple are in progress. The Jiahii wilt 
S^implc^ ongmal position after the work of sUuciural conscrv^aiion 

The monumetiii of Oriiiia, parucularlv those of Bhuvanciwar and Koti^k fiave 
^cn the ^atcsi attraction to murisis. The stupendous lS>; 5 ^^> i 

■^“*i^ 7 ebyiheGiichigNarasimha I and called tlie Black 

Wa?^,«u^hrm^liX win wealir 

was brought m light, le the pjTumidal roof of the front porch U^emnhinn was found 

oflmldfS'^LTrmVJ (p^- LXXXV^. M a measure 

o! rioJding the tonner in position, all ns ctitranccs were blocked up, the inicrior rcinlbrccd 

.f?i. f P«^®la>W from the top mOLtieiu the Lnil and the 

^lattra fallen and tvotnmnt metnben htu been and it Keilg carried out? The bree- 
s^e chci^ri treatment pven to the numumcnts ia dealt with below tp. jo ll It it obvious 

nructurol and , licmiral Treatrrtcni have to be carefully planned and executed 

t86 
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in accordaacc wiih ihc nxommendaticms of an exj^ commiuce awpoinicd l»y the 
Govommciit w 1350 10 ia£klc the problenis af presening ihi$ gre^tt anti uni()ue temptc. 
The recomincndaiioas of this committee, which met twee on tne spot (1950 and 195a)* 
aret—- ’ 

i. As joints beiweaa stone in the walls of the origitial masonry preisinably allow 
some waierjo go in, all the holes and <>pen; jointa^hpuld gi'ijutcd^-oul^poinictl wjUi 
hydrauUrfiniC'inortar added with ncce^iy^Tcrpioofing finish. 

As The csisttiig t erra ces over the dflidog and ihr. piiiUh:tna^liry all round are 
very unevCTLjWid allow r am ~waicr to acciimulair ami eau:^ jici^tad terracing and 
t he iv|is nf'vTTtigdaT m^my- ^loulcriie undertake 

3. The ruiiedjroii ir^ps should be replaced by copper ones. 

4. Tltc Jtrwd of the ground surrounding the temple being uneven, poojs of water 

atciiratdate roimd jhc temple, and scraage is likely to occur. The should, 

iherelorcV be're-sloped by the removal of surplus sand in such a way; ^ai w-atcr flmv's.away 
front.lhe.tciiipre iuid ae ci^a ry rain-waicr dnuiis should be provided, in case auempia 
to locate the., andjcni dr ai n age, .IT aiiy, dd ucit-prove tuccessTui- 

The OQmfKtund’W^l which ixm fallen down at many places sitould be 
leconsiructed witfi s\onc available at the site, 

' ~ ^ Rt^arding the question of mnisturt in the saiid-lill^g iiwtdc ihe porch, U was 

resolvcsl that ttt order to improve ihc ventilation of the interior four vciits on each side, 

, of the approximate size of 3 A, square, should be connected at different lc\eU and dwrs 
I provided on the outside to prevent ingress of moist air during the m<m»>on. In uir Jmt 
^ instance ouc vent will be constructed through ihc masonry fUling Ihe entrance on the 
eastern side of the structure, 

7. ^Vlih a view to protluciiig a sci'ccnlng and shielding elfcet for the letnple from 
the drifts ofsaud into die compound and from attrition, extensive plaituuou of ^rhew-ntii 
and casuiiriiia-liCt3-9hould be midert^r by ihc Forest Department ofthe Government of 
Orissa, who have been approached in itic matter. 

Tlic necessary detailed cstimaic for tius project have been sanctioned, and tlic %rork 
is in progress. An exhaustive photographic record of the momiments and sculptures lias 

also been piTpared. 

Another outsiaiiding conservation-work carried out tii Orissa corishts of speci 
ropairs to ihe .Vferjtd«rfeAJti«i itmpU at ffituvANEiwAR, which w One onhc eai heal ol Uic 
group and Is dwthigulshcd by a llai-roofed rccts^lar Tlic work 

careliil duniitntliug and rebuilding of all the facing stot^ of die ja^oMtK 
number of caj^ed »toues, Gir mo decayed to be used again, were replaced by new ones 

with plaiti induldings. 

*1110 ru^k'f/niutuigi at iifrABninjl ii 
tempera style on the utidersideof a huge 
century a.d,, have been chemically itcil . , 

paintings against the oralaughis of rain, a bamc-wall m cemeni-concrcie ^ “cm 
camtriicied alongside the overhanging rock, and a throating has been cut around the 
underside. 

F. SoUTlI-EAjmLRN Cmcui, VtSAttHAPATSAM 

In the Stmth^astcra Circle the Buddhist ftupas, aud (g5nirorNAGA«guNAKONn.k 

on the banks of ihc river Rrishiaa, atiributed to the Ikshvakn kmgs ol the ihird century 


Keonjltar Distiici, Orissa, executed by the 
ock-shcltcr called Ravniiachiiaya in tirca fourth 

nnyMi^rved. Xo IfU^rd tilt: 
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A.D., were ehibj&ratdy cxca^'aicfl (above, p, 167) artil adcouatcly conscn-cd and put to 
ginod show, Vyi'h the nrovision of a good approach-road inh place iii attratthig a large 
numl>cr of visitors. Unfortutiatcly, ihe NandikondS itTigailon-project iji ihtcly to 
submerge die site, and dik Deprtmeut has soon to be busy with the task of excavating 
the whole area Ki expose aU ilic structures njid antiquiiics that arc still buried there. 
There is a local litc-muscum where nearly five hundreil ^ulpturcs from the exca\aiions of 
NSganiinakondS, illustrating soenes fiom die life of the Buddlia, his pail binhs and 
cverytfay life, are cxiiibiied. The pUce U of great repute, having hcea, in the second 
century A.O., the seal of Nagarjutia, the founder of the Madh>'amika school of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Tile VtrahftaJr&imni UmpU at LEPAKsitl, which m noted for its mural paintings, is a 
monument of tin* sbticemh century, which has been receiving special attention since 10.14 
in regard to the uleanmg and preservation of the paintings and water lightening of its roo^ 
The paintings illustrate scenes from the RSmSyttwi^ the i\foMbhamla^ the apdrts {IUqs\ of 
Siva and the lives of Saiva saints, Cliola kings and Vinjpa^^a who was the founder of 
the icmpir. 

G. Sou'J itiiiRjf CmcLE, Madras 

In die Souiliern Circlt- the pn>b]cni of cotiitcrvatiDti is compUcatecI by die fact that 
most of the temples which arc deciared as national monuments arc even now great living 
shrines and places of worship, ft is not possible to ajtisunie complete responsibility for die 
maintenance of such temples. The mohi outstanding groups of monunicnts in this Chcic 
an? rock-cut eaves and monolithic irmplcs and atmemrd stone temples of practically every 
period froni the seventh to the eighteenth ceniurics. The second major group is a laige 
number of Ibrts, bcludtn^ hilt-fom, fons on ilic sca-eoasi and Inland Ebrte and Duildings of 
secular nature. Along with the teniples go iiumbcrlcss iusciipdons, sculptures and aiicbui 
paintings. The other ubiqukom class of monuments arc tlie megaliths of varied types 
strewn pracikally over every district of die Ciifle {above, pp. 103 fl'.). 

The mt)st outstanding landmark at NtATiABALiPirBAM is the inplc-ahrincd atruciural 
temple on the sca-shore of the early eighth century a.o., called tile Shun tempU, wliich 
has been receiving continued aticniion ever smcc its proicciion. The sand-buried irourt 
on its western side has been excavated and retaining walls built all round to provent 
sand-drifis, and partial recorwtmcLbu lias been undertaken wherever necessary. But the 
danger from die adjacent sea has l)ccn a major jiroblem, and in the earlier yean of conser¬ 
vation die basement-w-ahs of the sltrine, which were actually exposed to the sea-uaves, 
ItaU to be frequaitly filled up and frouied 10 prevent tmderntining. 

By 1915-16 ihe improvised breakwater on this side was sircngtltcucd. Repairs to 
the breakwater were raicwcd m 1928-29, and in the tic,xt year extensive repairs to the 
damages wrouglit by cyclone were carrieci out. In the erection of a grpiyiCiwaU 

10 keep the sea aw'ay from the tiionumerit wa* taken up by dumping a-ft. cub^ concrete 
blcn^ on die north-east aide of die temple. Encoui^ag^dl by the satutfactOTy resulis of th^ 
work, thu groyne wa.s further extended round to the south-casicm side (pL LXXXVII). 
Tliough )i lias serv'cd iu purpose very well indeed during the past si* or seven years, it han 
rcccniiy shown weaknesses as a result of the onslaught of successive ntomoons and cyclones, 
and now steps are luider way to reinforce the affected groyne wherever accessary, Tliis 
work is bdng done through the agency of P.W.D., Madr^. 

At the uliter moiiumctits at ^taliabahpumni clcuranee of accuniiilatetf sand covering 
a major portion of the Five Rathas, the structural Mukmdan^an^ tmpte and the famo^ 
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bus-rdicf of AtjumU pauuKe was ifit ini tkl work done, which first exposed diese monu- 
incnis to full \’iew* THie sand-dunes around ilic Raihas were deared. As a latest 
measure, in older to prevent the deleterious acdon of the salt-laden and moot sea-hreejse 
liDon the sculpiured surfaces of the Rat has, a wind-screen is twing erected round them hy 
planting an tniennixcd hedge of casiiarina and caalicw-hin tree^. 

A numbef of early stntctural temples arc protected in the anciaii city of KaxchI- 
PL’kAM, the capital of the Pallavas* Tne KaitdsmSiha, Vaikmitfuiptrun^^ Muktehafa and 
Malaiiseimta ttmpUs^ which are of the Pallava period and are consinicicd offriable sandstone 
blocks, have been rci-eK'iug progressive and regular attention ever rince their protection, To 
llus list has been recently added another early Pallava temple, tlic hamtaaeimta. The 
friignicnt* of paintings in the comdor surrouudiog the Kmiasanaiha temple have been 
chemically treated and preserved, 

Tlic niiiis of the fori at GiNoEE vph LXXXVUl), wliith comisi of three cxtcjisivc 
fortificatiom rumimg over high hilts and contain three citadch at top, have been receiving 
care ever since tlwy were taken, up for prcscrvaiion. In iustorical importance iliis cxtctistve 
fort oom» oulv next to MahabaUpuram and other earlier raoaumems and represents 
the largest single group (tf ittonumems in the Circle iliai has had a continuous history 
from the iliirftenth century down to modern times. The walls, ramparts and bastions 
have been exicimvdy rcpairetl as aim the extant temples, mi^ue durbor-halh. 
trymii^iunit granaries, s.tab]c$, ^irpped barract$, wittuii the fori, ihe 

monuments in the interior have been imerconnected by die provision of suitable pathways. 

The most imjKJrtant cotll^CJ■^'alion-works at llic Brihadik^ra temple ai TanJOHE 
fpL LXXXIXl, built by Rajaraia I (eleventh century), include the openme uf the three 
lateral entraiiCM of the vimana that had been blocked up with m^nry-waUs dimi^ the 
Nilvaka nines, for letting in more light and air into the painted ctrciimanibulattn'y inside 
iJic'double-wallcd vbndna. This wa-s a scttucl to the discovery of Chula (deventU ccntuiy) 
and Nayaka paintings isixieenih ccntuiy) in the latter in many places covering the 

former (pi. ClI), and the inauguration of their chemical treatment and prcservaiion. The 
painted chatuher lias licen provided with nghi-litting doors on its two froni-cn^ances to 
prevent the possible access of the dctctcrluus snot, smoke and inoisiure from wc tmufiMt 
.lanrftmfftJ which is In worship. A similar drcumambtiJaioiy over the second lloor of the 
vertical mwiinn of the vimSita, which wan opened recciidy and cleaned of all its accretions, 
rcv-ealcd eighty out of one hundred and eight tutrams of dance accordmg lo Bharata » 
AiBwimIra sailpmrcd on its walls. Faint traces of Chpla i^^re also noo^d 

on ns walls. Bmh the sculptures and the paintings date from the clci'eaih ainiury. The 
oriinual double-tiered compound of the temple, which string on its inner side anumocr o 
subshrines and conmins CSiola architectural features and mscnptiotis on me outside, has 
been lying buried almost to the ground-fioor level exicmaily, consequent on the wnstroebon 
of the bastions and fort-walls round the temple and the dumpti^ of ihe^oil-canli from 
ilic moal dug outride ^ few ceiiiurics after ih<i crccuon of the Wtnplc TtsdL Tnal-cxcavation 
to detcmnite the lutuireof stratigraphy of the accumulation was ranductra as a prchmiiiaiy' 
to the clearance of this accumulation and exposure ol the original waU, wnh msenpuons, 
to the level of its original basement. 

Tlie Brifiadihara kmpU at GANGAixoifOACKOLApeRAii is the s^ond largest Chola 
vinteita, built by Riijaraja’s son RSjendra Chola (1014-44)' the last t^tup t w 
temple suflined much from wanton damage, when its stone gopara was blasted with min* 
powder and the comixniud-walls pulled down to supply^ tlie necessary stone tor a Imge 
masonry dam nearby, called the Lower Anicuu Ever since, the temple has presented 1 
ruined and desolate appearaticc, though, fortunately, the mmdna is intact. The major 
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CD*ion- works done oij UiU (nciiuimt.nt wt-rr ^ ^ ■ 

ov«r Uit repairt to iJit- opening of\hi 

lUuminaie the interior of tlie jHaHda*>.t knA r ^ \'«wXo'v> on the cciljtij lo 

Thc nimheinrateralcnb'iuiccofiir/Sj^Swr^^ of ii^'crcUoiwrj- stitirtures thc^in, 

rlir biokiu lintel, liu Ikci. dn-isrf. 

XI. .ingtio. ^^sSMtoKi, in' |{!S«l>^'ntere"if«^lat™!.(i?^ ** 11“ Fail 

I.«, _™,; .„e,.3 “X..fn Z-.Siti'SS 

riunibcr of P'^oiwted monu^^'^m^h^a?cfha^^ Madr^ State-, a large 

the most imporum ait; a number of cavB-ti-miil« 5 r ^ ^ Cirdc. Of tiicse, 

and early CM® i^mplo, amtmR which 1111-0*10?^ ^and Pan^ya penod-j 

at N^thamalai, tl,c Ldumha^ur Th J 

and the §m fmplf.^ at Pananouoi, TtauKKATTALAi 

small and beautiful Chofe. Thee 

materials. Among the nmtt f mut c^w-f^A/kt nf p-,11. occeaary with the old 

mrnimned the (arnous one ai SrrrAN\AvA&iL riri^* origins is to Ix- 

Ajanta. Bctwcrti 1916 and thi^atylc of 

thc>- were chcmicalty treated prcse^^cd. ^ ^considerable aitrinwin, when 

Out ortht two bciiulrciJ nud niikct%' nrtiri«d!*i^/i m 
State,' one hundred and eight motiime^i^Lnd Mysore 

as montiments of national imponance. Amona t/ 5 m */ •^«,^‘*»0'-bcd in 1053 

temples cq^tally those at BeW HalebTd ati/t^sin mentroned the Hovsala 

Hopala temples recdired considcmbic attcnXn dE th Snr^gapatna, Tlic 
major works of ^nsm-arion were done. In the Si ,^f 
which 13 oneofthe gems of arcidtecture, all die aimdJm, 
were removed, the ruined hrickwotk supersnil " 

pdJed doivii, •‘“ultant truncated roof was watci'iiffhtenrd ^ Jiinctoninr was 

of rji4ijor liature were carrieil oyi to lltc main ^^hcr itructnral repairs 

The f/aj/si^thara and AtdSrdpara tmphs at Halikt » 
au^entiom A great amount of ^ecomtnJcSu.^vo^k hiVfn^ *" 

ccimg il,e ancient features or character of the munument of course, 
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The colosjta] ntoiu>liiiiic iitaiue of ihc Jaina saint B^hnbali, locally [wtnilar as 
Gommatcivara, which rises lo a Iici^ht ol’about 58 ft. and aianda on the peak of Vindhya- 
giii at S’ravAlNABEWoia, « one of die most important monuments^ the preservation of 
which caused great concern to tlie Govcramcnt of Mysore, Severai cracks have developed 
00 the fecc and the righi hand of the statue. The rear of the statue reveals marks of 
ainface-puting. A research committee, constituted by iltc Government of Mysore to 
suggest measures for U^c preservation of the unage> is conducting a thorough examination 
of^e statue. The committee is of the opinion that these cracks and disititegraiion patches 
are purely supcrficiaU giving no room for anxiety at present. Every aixt b being taken to 
sec that the statue is preserved in a satisfactory manner for posterity. 

At Tackar, the KlrtinaTayetna tfmplf is a luat-ratc momimcni which Wa.s almost 
completely buried in sand- When the sand was removed, the courtyard and several new 
records inscribed ou iJic basement and outer walls of the temple came to tight. After 
sand<lcarance, wluch revealed the exterior of the monumcni to view, it was seen dial 
the structurr was in a dangerous condition* Timely action arrcsicd the decay of the 
moiiumcnt. Tlic roof has bt:en Uioroughly repaired, and the surro^mdings arc kept neat 
and tidy. 

At ^nlRANGAFATOA, a& 3 preliminary to the proervation of die painimgs in TifiO 
SuHMs palacf, w-aicrtigUtcnuig liT its leaky roof was been completed. 

Similar structural repairs have been proposed and are being taken up ihr die 
A/fl/tewArtr/w/arf in Ck>cflj?r .and some other structural temples in the Travancore-gnchin 
area, which contain mural painlings- 

Xlie only major monument in the State of Coorg is ihc fi>rt af Mercara, which 
has been extenrively repaired and kept continuously in a stale of good pracryanon The 
greatest menace in this area, noteef for the heaviest rainfall in south India, is uiat of 
vegetation of quick and abundant growth. 


H* South- WESTEHN Cmcu:, ^oona 

* Tlic dpi BfjApuR, which entombs the mortal remains of kme Muham^d 

*Adii Shall C162^57Tt lias been one of the major items of coiiscrraaoii of outsmdmg 
interest, ^ TTic Department has been repairing it from time to time and mmutiMiiig it 
in a sound slate of proservation. The dome-masonry developed early a ti««^ m 
and patches of plaster from the bner side of the dome Iwgau to give way, This mlcrfcr^ 
witli the wcU-Vnown acoustic properties of the monument and c^ed «ir attention. In 
*!J 37 exteribr of the dome was readerrd watcrtig;ht by a shell qT gututc* 

A (urtUcr development in regard to ilie stability of the dome provwl ^ 
concern to the Department, Loose patches of plaster from tlie iiiiTados of the dome 
began to fall down at uiter\'ak, and wide transvenie cracks .appear^ in the bnck aliclJ, 
impairing the structural stability of the monumcm. The rcientton of Uic atwusuc 
properties depended on the condition of the mtradoa of the dome, and liciice ii was 
decided to imtitutc inquiries as m whether be whispmng properties oJ the dome, 
which constitute its chief attraction, would iti any w-ay be aavcr^iy anccted il the 
introdos of die dome were to be stripped of all plaster and guoited all over to stabihac it. 
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After obtainitig expert opinion of sacntwla, enginccre ^ti aicra^ 
unanimous as regarm die rcplasteriug of the dome for the stability o1 llie 
retention of its acoustic properties, the Dcpartmcoi prop^d to provide a 4* 
reinforced gtinitc shell below and against the inirados 01 the dotne, ihc tn 
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the gimite to be double^ at the base to a height of 2 fl. restuig on a retnforecil ciirular 
b^m at the base. The rein force ment ^^as proposed lo be dovetailed with the brick core 
by means of dowels at 5 ft. centres ciilier way, grouted in the masonry of the dome ffitrs. 
2 and 3; pis. XCIl aitd^^in.) - actual cxccuiion stainless iteel dowefs were used in 
the po^n atevc the cylmdneal ponion of Utc dome with a vjcw to diminaitng the factor 
of and conseqtictit damaged' to be composed of^^oiic uari of 

rortland c^ent and three and onC'half p^rts of sand, and standarcT Vunite* practice 
was tb be^mllowM m all tiie^guiiitc>opcration3. The surface of die gunitc was to be 
covered a nes^.plaster, quite smooth and imiform and foilowing the contour and the 
colour of the e^tmg dome. These proposals were uttended to ensure the stabiilty of 
die structure, the retention of the acoustic properties and its ancient appearance- The 
iivork ol repairs lasted fitun March 154^ to July 1951- ( 

Inic^ting details came to light when ilte intrados of the dome were stripped of die 
plastCT. The exposed bnckwork ol the intrados above the plane of rupture was rtmarkably 
free iTOm cracks, as expected. The hmc*mortar between the bricks to be 

decayed to some extent. ^uare and round holes, 4 to 5 in. in diameter and about 
4 to 5 h' wi Icngtli, containing wooden stokes decayed to the core, w’crc found dotted 
ov-cr the mtrados. The holes were cleaned of ail wood and filied with piain Kuniic before 
covmng them with reinforced gimitr. » k 6 

After die completion of die repairs it was deemed proper to under take nijcclianical 
retarding ol the acmuticai propcrucs of the dome. The imponani conclusions arrived 
UL rc3j>cci by* Dr* Tawdc of the Insfitutc of Sciencfv Boinbiiyj arc —(i) ilicj whisper^ 
ing cn^i may be due to the cylindrical wall and the dome, the latter mak in g tiie major 
coninlmutin m the raco of 5:1; (Q) corresponding to a point in the gallery there is focus 

end in the gallery and at about the sarnc distance from the 
wwl, mi) the cyiuidricai wall and the dome contribute abuiit equally to the muklplC' 
echo clfccu the ctmtribuuon by the cylindrical wall being of a more certain type due to the 
support It receiv^ from the hard gallerydltxir;' (iv) tjhc maximum number of distinct echoes 
heard has found to be twelve, giving a better muItipIc-echo effect than that recorded 
by earner inv^tlgaiors, which may be attributed to the improvemcni brought about by 
repmrs to the intra^; (y) the sharper the note the beiier m the ccho-dTect 1 (vi) a very 
oud explosive sound pcraists for about twenty seconds; and (vli) ihc rcvcrbcraitoti-lime of 
twenty seconds for note used is in reasonable accord with the theoretical csrimaies from 
babmes fonmula. The report has established beyond any doubt die efiicaev of the 
repairs undertaken by the Department, 


The famous on die island of Elefh.wa present some acute uniblcms 

orcomcrvaUon,aU of which have their gen«b in the dbintegration of the rock caused by 
the prfiwncc of mmnoiw salts m the atmosplwre and the percolation of water into the 

fragments of appreciable size fell off from the Mahcia figure, 
o owin^ me reDOrt irfa committee of experts, extensive measures of couservatba liavt 
out here. Ah earth and vegetation have been removed fixiin the top of tlie cave. 
V^Wc cracia have been grouted and the entire rock-surface covered witli a coal of gunite. 
Thirty holes, cadi 2 in. in diameter, ranging in depth from 40 to 70 ft. and spaced 6 ft. 
apart, have been bored m the southern fringe of the rock-roof and filled up with cement- 
grout. Another group of about fifty suitably-spaced boles have been made and filled up 
in the ^une surf^c of the roof-rock. To prevent rain-water from finding its way into 

^ angular flank on either side has been Wik behind it 
micd with an impervious cement-barrier by the Franr;ois cementation-process. In 
one of the caves columns of plain ashlar-masonry have been constructed to hold the 
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ccilmg. The loose or cnicltct! parts of all sculptures have been intcmalfy soured wiiit 
rion-msung meial dowels and cracks in the pancU have been neady filled up with suitably- 
coloured mortar, A constant vigilance is maintained over this monument. 

The Buddhist mtwr at K.^mierI (first century to ninth century a,o.) Wiue ovmed by 
private people for a long rime. The Govemmeni of Bombay have now acquired the whole 
area for cstablbhing a National Park. This encouraging move led the Deparunent to 
launcli on an cs tensive conservation-programme for the praervation of the caves, the main 
problem of which « to d)cck the progressive detcriorauou of the cavc-walls and their 
sculptures and inscrip t bnal records, Tlie first major task of the Departmen t was to remove 
ihc wild growth of vegetation compIctelv enveloping the view of tliese caves. Some of the 
pillars supporting the rock-caves have ticcn repaired with cctnent-concrete j^pL XCIV). 
The courtyards have been levelled up and approach-roads laid, Hic cradti m the pillar* 
have been sirengtbciied by means of stainJttH steel ^teriers, A concrete Door to die cave 
matching with ihc original texture has been provided. A huge crack on the stariding figure of 
BuddhTin the rAmfyu-cavc Ims been pinned with stainless steel pbs and grouted, A hole m 
the leg of the Buddha figure has also mch filled up and supported from behind. An irnportant 
cave in thit group, which is a vihdui and is known as DarbSr Cave, has two lon^tudinal 
benches providt^ in the centre of the iiall, winch is a unique rcaturcin Bud^tist cave- 
arehitcciure. .As it was feared that ihb may be lost as a result of inck-d^ying, it was 
decided to clear the cave of the accu inula led debris to trace the original alignment of the 
benches and reconstruct them in oemcnt-concrete, I’hc work lias berm accomplished mid the 
cav'c now gives an idea of tins unique feature* Some of the mbsdhg pillars of lUts ^cavc, 
which is a huge congrcgatvoii-liall, have been reproduced in exact imitattou of the ongtnm 
features. The piliar*bases of the laifadc of the cave which had decayed have been ficn|bbed 
clean and wasJicd wiiii water and then reproduced in exact imitation of the original 
details, 

Witli the progress of the scheme of tiic Bombay (jovemment to givc^ampiiucs to 
the visitors to ihe National Park of Kanhcri the number of viaitora to the caves lias jotaeased 
cnormoudy. Carv'cd out of the steep incline of tljc rock-surface tliat they arc, the 
have been piovidcd witJi rock-cut steps which Had become sUp^ry due to med^y of the 
rock: it was found necessary to provide R.C.C. raiilng along the sie^j tligliis of steps aud 
in front of the Darbar Cave, The numerous cisterns in the caves for the storage orarinking 
water diirmg summer have been cleaned of debris accumulated for ccnuinra and provided 
with chaiuiw wherever they had been defunct due to the decay^of rock, for theconven* 
ience of the visitors a complete plan of all the caves b eichibited right at die commencement 
of the caves. 

The repairs undertaken to the numerous caves here have been of the nature of repro¬ 
ducing esscndal features like decapng plinths, pillars and scats and givingsupport toreulpturcs 
needing support due to the decay U»e of rock. Preference li^ been given m the preservation 
of the caves which arc important on account of their mscnpuonal records and scu pturw. 
The chemical ireaimeni of the sculptures and inscriptions m the caves b^ been kept m 
progress pari passu by' ilie Archaeological Chemist, who has attended to the preJimuiary 
woi^ of preservation of some paintings that came to light durmg conservuUon. 

\Vith these initial and urgent repairs completed, the Buddhist caves at Kanhen have 
emerged In such an attractive staie that they now form an cswential Ucm m the umerary 
of tourists visiting Bombay, 

As most of the imporiani monuments of Hyderabad State are now comprised in 
the South-iveslera Circle of the Department, it may be convcnieat to mention here the 
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diicf couscrpaiiqn-wor^ done by ilic ArcWIogicaJ Department nf Hyderabad * which 
has been m cmsicncc for die past forty years aud was preserving a number of rock-hewn 
rl? the famous eaves ai Ajanta and Ellora, a number of struclS 
moiiutneuts of duddhtsi,Jaina and Brahmanicafcn^s, including the temples orpaiamijei 
a niiin^r of monuments^ mosques and tombs including the (brt-mosauc af 

^ conda Mitshirabad mo^ur of H^^erabad, Sofa Khamb iSosque of ai 3 
Q^der f^ 5 n $ ni^uc of Gtilbarip Kali Maajid of Aurangfibad, ‘Sdi! Shahi tombs of 
R °[^“™nfzeb ft Khuldabad, Malik Ambar's tomb also iTKlmldabH 

tomlM of Bidar and Gutb^ga, Bibi-kt-Maqbara of Aurangabad, and hai-fons 
a afcluteeturc, induding the forts at DaiifatSbadl 

ar^gal and Miidgal Smoe tlus year the umwttant ntoimments of Hyderabad 

*^tcr by the Q^lraJ Government. Thdr conservation had Leu till 
ritiw in rhe diarge of the Hyderaliad State. 

A rough idea of the magnitude of the work entaiJw! on the coiiscrv'adon of die 
El^ra be gained from the fact that a sum of Rs, 7,30,000 has been 
spent by die State on them, repairs consisted of internal mcasuras such as construetbe 

supports in the lorm of rdtiforced concrete pilhus or piei^, pressme-^uSTS'Sf 

statiways, scraping out of decayed rock on ihe^lus of floo; 
V ■i^POrtam work, however, is the consiniction of overhead 

'^-k^twroftlw raves to divert the water from oJT the roofk and facades of die 
rav^ and prevent any possibility of water stagnating on or seeping throu^i the rock-rooT 
r “ enemy of the trap rock in wJucb these cavo^haL been rarved. oSS 

1 w^'dd-ramoiis mural puintlngs of Aj ant a had decayed bv the oasimue of nW 
a^ the inclcmeituc* of wcadicr to gudi an extent that the painted suiJacve was 

■*■' f™ p'"” s 

I . r * smeared by some mjudictous artists in comparadvelv recent times 

3 ^;.? 3' ' result was, however, the opposite of what was inienLd: for tile 

arnish, dn^g d>c course of a quarter of a century , not only made the line brushwork die 

may ^""nSde oi ^olidiudc shown, mendoti 

"•'«SIS 

sys*"jK ^" 

■Coiwm^ibnin HySratJd ^ iw«j«ifd note um 

Snuc,lar which myWnksare due toka.' ' Ducctoi oT Archaculogj-. Hyderabiul 
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The tcchnicnt methods of diemical preservation adopted hy the luUati experts and 
after them hy the icclmtcal staff of the Hyderabad Slate Iww been described in detail in 
the i-arious Annual Reports irf the H^tlmbacl De^artmcm.* In view of the fact that 
art-critics and conEioissfurs all over the world arc jealous in guarding these rich treasures 
of the early artistic heritage of the world, no pains have been orviill be spared to 

obtain the Ijcsi advice avatlable and Implement fully whatever decisions have been arrived 
at in the intcrcsb of these paintings. 

Many of the structural monumenu raised difficult pntbtcms of conservation, Inrltig 
structures of large biocb of atones with little mortar, and whenever the fomidationa gave 
wray iliTOUffh subsoil shrinkage, routine-measures pmved futHe. The iikttanas of 
such as of PAiasipet, noted for their beautiful n^ikd figurcsi pre^nted a Afferent problem. 
Tiicir superstructure has been rendeitd liglit ihrot^b substi tution of brickwork for stone. 
The iikharas aiui roof have been waicrtightencd, ovcrhsmgiiig blocks underpinned and 
craeb filled up, Tlic Umph^ of DtotiPALu (Nizitnabod District) and RamappI (Waraj^l 
District) and other temples of the ChSluhya style, winch ate unique not only in ihclr artistic 
value but also in their size, in their high stylobate, in their peculiar star-shape plan, in the 
hattnonious blend oi the vertical and the horizontal lines achieved by a perfect arrangement 
of the walls of the triple shrines and the manda^ and the horizont^ courses of sculpture at 
the bottom, had thevr conscn'aiton eftea^ m a manner suggo^ting that it had been an 
cvcr-recuning attempt to atudv the pniblems individually in the particular background 
of the soil-conditions, foundaJons, lateral stress, buttressing tvalh, counter-weight on 
flat roofs of iwinrfflpaj and so on. The solution in most eases has been far too expensive, 

*rhc Deccan has been the land of forts on hills and on plains, and striking examples 
of military architecture testify to the skill of the Hindus in the art and science of war from 
very early times. The size of the stones used is a noteworthy feature as ut the cnormo^ 
w alk j a capital instance of which is seen in the J&Ti-ioidl of Raichuk of a stone, ft. 
$ in. long, wiilt an interesting carving of how it was transported by means of a four-wheeled 
cart and countless bullocks. Tlie irregular form of stones, the entire ahsetico of the use 
of cement of any kind and the joints of the stones periccily^ chiselled and laid one above 
the other being kept together only by their enormous weight—tltcse arc other special 
features whiclt make thetr conservation expensive and difficult, 

Wltcn the Muditna began to build forts in the Deccan or remodel the older ones 
wliich they conquered, they were naturally influenced by Turkish officei^ and enriucers 
from about the second half of the fifteenth century. Some of these forts naturally bear a 
striking resemblance to the medieval European forts. 


I. WEsrERK CittCLZ, Baroda 

The VVcaiern Circle comprises a notable group of Muslim inonumcnis at AJuncdabafl, 
Sarktiej and Champaner, built by the Ahmad ^ihi rulers ofGujarai dunng the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and representing the product of the co-minglmg of Hindu and 
Muslim craftsmanships. The buildings at Ahmedabad, of which ^e clncf are 

with a vast open courtyard, Stdi S<^id's with remarkbic perforated windows, 

and Rdiu SiprCs ttnugtie, a delicate arctiilcclural piece, have been engaging the aticnuon 
of the Archaeological Survey from the begimung of the century, when modern accretions 
were removed and the precincts restored lu their original state. In a growing mdustna] 


' dii, Rfpt. drrA. Dtptt. JViwm'i 
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City like Alimedab^d, amstant vigilance has to be maintained agntnst eneroadiin<mtt rm 
the aiirroundmgs or monuments. v jmicnrs rm 

At Ch^pAn'sr, the capital of Mahmud Bcgarha [ 1450-1511J. the Ti™ 
witli eleven lat^gc domes on the roof and exquisite^ carved^eSungs ^and balSiies. 
otltrr monuments, such as tkt timb Sikoffdar ^dA, J^fagim Masjid, IMd Gtimhad k! ifaif/J 
etc., 10 name a few out of a long Hsi, receive r^tilkr attention/ 

or the monnmenu included in the late Baroda State, now merged into Bombav 
State, cite Sun t^ple at Modher^^ and the Sahasraliiiga tank at P&tan deserve sneeial 
Tie ,t MopuE»ii, an d«vcmh«n^. ««.,rncU^ 

«rvedextenor and pt^rated^reen-windowa, has been saved from further decay throLfi 

*>i;m missing m^ra have been reset aJd 

The S^asintinga tank^ at Paj^, an enormous reservoir built by one Durbbharaia 

Siddharaja Jaywimha (iojh->i 43), was buried undc/a 
I ^ cxcavaum undertaken by the flaroda 

State h^revcral^ about dwcc-foimha of iteoutimc and exposed a complex of structures 
connected widt.i and oonsisttng of a Siva temple of mat blJ,two ijavilioiu, togethi 
a colonnade of forgaght plltaxx, feeding chJnels from the adjoining nVer a 

sht-chamber a Itx^ng-up arrangement, tnlct-siuiccs and a wite-^ir. ThmciSSahn 
ofconserved and now give an idea of the enormity and importance 

K- monumwts of n^omil importance in soutbeni part of Rajasthan have now 

CiTcit. Of the imponant monuments in this region, mention 
should l^ imdc of the at Cmroa, tlte structures of which chiefly daic^mm the time 
of lhc Ct^dot pnnees of Mewar. When the monuments were 

^bS; ^ ‘"sh”' were found in a dilapidated^ conditioTi, foil of 

d^bns and oveipown with vegetauon. Tlie broken wat!-tops were ovrrlain wi h loose 
«onw, and cracks were visible nearly everywhere. After a thorough survey conservatiou- 

^ monuments in In ord« ofSriorfty. 

n. ^ * measures as extensive repairs and dcbris-clnarance, a gwieral improvement 
^ ilir fort m consonance with ita hisioncal importance were also propSed, Repairs iiavc 

bren i^crtakcn tlm year fording to this scheme on a targe scale, beginninc witli Rani 
Kumbha’s palace, SringJir Chauri and the diadcbwall, ^ ^ mjginnmg witJi Kara 
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1, INTRODUCTION 

T he Arthacobgical Survey of India wa# rc-w^nlzcd in igon widi the object of 
looking after Oie arcIiacologicaJ remains of ihis vast ^country and cstplor^ ;md 
excavating new shea wiUi a view to pealing ItidtJ » 
paisage of time the aictivhics of the Survey uicrcast^ rapidly, and 
pmimg the pmcrvaiion of andont remains, “uqutti<» and m^um^xlnbiu on_ a^ 
Sricntific b^. To meet this need, the Chamcal Branch of ^ Survey w^cstab^^ m 
iqiy with the appoiiiimcni of an Archaeologicai ChemMt, whose 
the scientific exainimmon and dicmical treatmoit and pr^rvaUon 
and other antiquities recovered in the (tourse of cx^vauons _ vfiMcum 

laboratory of ™ ^Archaeological Cltei^i, at fiwi organh^ m Un™ of die 

Calcutta, and later ou shifted to Dehra Dun, condiicK^ tins worl^a die 
British Museum LaboratO|^, whera Sir Al^dcr Scott had 

of Hvc cliciiiiciil prcscrvatioii of mctaJs, aiio^’3, tcrra^tia, aitnc^ nf 

“tawtap ind «her .yp« of ^ntiquiOcu Tte applicadon of «?»■«». 
preservation of antiqiiitWto the Indian material 
Chemist yielded wtirfactory results and crated 

coUcctors, muscum-curatOTS, archaeological officers and others Jp 

tion of our cultural heritage. The result was a 
the Archaeological Chcimst, and the 

temples, sculptures, inscriptions, etc., became an important funct on of the 
Branch. La««calc P™i« X'XSy ™aSi 

Macular & ^rr^M^hTrince been L ^.6 .» a 

number of monuments. 
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.VO. 9 

Tlie growth and development of archacoIogieaJ chemkm in ladin during the nerWl 
ofniorc thp toe decade^from 1917 ,o ihe present day^uld not rc^n 
Irom the scienter pragress in other eomitri4a. which Jmd made rapid siridts toeseanJi^ 
phvaica and geology. ^ a n«uU of which numerons techniques, of mmerne 
«ac jh the Rcicmific cooservaUou of ancient monument und cultural relief of 

developed. Most ofthew methods were adopted bv the Chemical finneh 
in iia own work, for ii was soon realised that die interpretarion ofanaem Indian tccliajono 
and nmtcnals omitd be ^med out best by the application of the lesukt of research in 
thoc s'anoiis brail eh es of science; consequently, chemical analysis, scientific eTo^minartf 
and nuatjscopie iiivestigaiion of specimens of various kinds, such as mortar and nlaster‘ 
gl^ andglaae, icrracoUrt and faience, metals and allop and pigments and painted stuccos 
from mural |>aintmgs were gystemadcady carried out. Sonte of the saltern SiSJ Jr 
ilic Branch arc^scu^cd the methods and techniques iliat have been cvoK*cd as a 
result ol research m the laboratory-and experimental work in the field arc described below. 


a. 


analvticai. chivmistry and archaeological problems 


i. by analytical chemistiy in die soJiitbu of archacolojrieal urobiemi 

such as the eom^mon of metals and allop, the ledmiqucs ofmanufocturlng giLs elaze" 
^^tta and faience and other allied/rahlems, was^ recognized ^ 
wjci^ls. who earned out a great deal ofanalydcal work, the rcstdtt of wffdch £»vc been 

Ac pioiwntig work done by western scieuiistsfX 
ArchaeoSopcal burvey ^ not lag bdundin tlic application of the methods of aiuaiticai 
ar^colopcal problems, and intensive analytical work done during the last 
thirtysiic yean lias prodmred important and interesting results. ® 

A. Cerasucs 

Har^pa have b«a chcmkally 

V ^ material avthzauon of piutohiitoric India as revealed ^ dicsr two 

Sir^Iy. specimens <d-gl^ss and glaze imeartluid at T^hi 
1 t ^ aiialys^* and much information obtained about die state nf 

t^hnical knowledge that existed m India during the historical period The rf-<iiili% of 

?licS ^ pubUshed,* and others arc in the course of ptibUcaiion. 

nitoX i compojkton and originV the raw 

maicnau iisrf in th«r manufacture. An mtensive pragratnme of reseaT^h nn anrimt 

and medieval ceramics has been put through recctiily. and a sysicmatic research on the 
/tn htcratune of ardbfleoIogicaJ chemutry', autaUti E^aiim. 


XXV 
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dikxc of vjmous periods lias been undertaken; the results of these investigations will be 
pubBshed in due rtiurse. As an example of the ttucrcsiing results that can be obt^ned by 

ccscarclie#, it may be stated that raveadgaiion in connexion wltii the glazed tiles from 
Chinl-kl-Raviza {'mausoleum of China tUcs*} at Agra lias shown dial their compositioii 
differs from tliat of the Chinese glaae and, therefore, it b evident that these tiles were 
manufactured not by Chinese but Persian craftsmen or ihcir Twiian pupils. 

Glazed tiles of difTcrait cobiu'S from ^ci- Shah's tomb at Sasaram and from a 
nio<i(|Uc at Namaul in PEPSU have been analvscd and the results published.* The 
results of rcs^rch into the composinou ;uid technique of glazed pottery of Kushan limta 
have also been bridly rcpfirtcd on/ and a detailed paper svill be pubiisheU in due course. 

This investigation into antaerii aod medieval ceramics has not been confined to 
glass and glaze specimens but has been extended to ordinary tcrraroita and pottciy. 
The P^onhem Black Polished Ware, sviih whidi every Indian archaeologist Is familiar 
^abovc, p. 1 tg), Ima prtacniwi a difficuU problem to the chemm. Some work has already 
been conducted with a view to detenniiiuig the technique of fabrication of this Ware, 
and in the course of this research iscveral analyses have Iwcn undertaken. Tlie results of 
I Ids preliminary' investigation havc already hero published** but the problem cannot be 
cummered to have been solved beyond doubt, and invcsugadotis are still under way to 
determine unequivocally the iccluiiquc of its manufacture. In this coruipdon it may be 
remarked that chemical analysis of a number of glazed cclation ware specimens inteanhed 
in die course of cxcav'ation at Atikamedu has helpt^d to fix the date of thefabri^tion of 
this ware on internal evidence,^ and ihU agrees d^ely widi the date arrived at from the 
study of the relies of known date found tn associatkm with this ware. 

The distinctive pottery of diflcrcru ages and localities, e.g, the Painted Grey Ware 
of northern India (above, p. 93), the Rod Polished Ware of wrttem India (above, 
p. 158), die russci-colourcd pottery recovered Orom the Andlira tcv'cls at various sites in 
south India anil the Deccan (above, p. 163), mid the Black-and-red VV^are found in the 
south Indian megaliths (above, p. Mo)-=ad require sdcniirtc invcstiganoii and research 
for the determination of the tecnniquc of their ntanufacture, which will be undertaken 
shortly. 


B. Metalloroy 

The application of chemical analysis to archacolomca] probiems, which has provi^ 
significant in the study of ancient ImUaii ceramics, has been fouiul to be equally 
usK'ful in the inveaugation of mctalliugical and metallographic problems presmieu by 
metal- and alloy'-specitncui recovered in the course of excavations. The results 01 m^ ot 
these investigations have already been published. Tlius, die analysis of specimens from 
Mohrnjo-daro and Harappa has led to important and intercstiiig rsults’ and has shown 
that the ancient craftsmen had attained a very high degree of skill in metmlurgy. _ Bronze 
W’as well-known and used on a fairly large while the technique of tts_ casting an 

working had also been developed considerably. The chemical compositiou 01 tne 


* K. B, UJ, *CompotUiwi and icdmique of w)ine glazed tiles rroni histnric monumeal*, 
Seitact and QUtatty XIX (1953!, pp. ifi-GS. 

* B. B. Lai tn Otmnt .Vriuvr, no, 22 {Jan. I953)t PP- 7-^* 

* Annual Iniiij), no. 1 {t94fi), pp- 58 - 59 ' 

no. ^ {10461, PP- 94*9^ „ 

^Marshall, a/?, fit., II,, pp. 4B4 (T.; Vats, #J6. ™.,», pp* 37* «• 
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Nllaiid^ bronzes has beten stUilied, and the results of this investigaiitin are in the course 
of nubllcatioH. A systematic metallogrttphic examination of tJic brom:cs is aiready 
under wity, and the mnilts of ihw work will be availabic in due courae. it b also proaosnl 
to jiublish the results of an3ly:sb recently carried out on a large number of coim from 
/VhtchchhatrS. Although metatlographic data on these coins are not yet available, it may¬ 
be mentioned that most of these coins con tain apptcdahle quanbtu^ of antimony, and 
some coniam lead as welL Several objects from. Brahmagiri Itave aUo Ikcu anatysed 
and found to be variously composed of bronze and copper. It U proposed to complete the 
examination of ancient metab and alloys by undertaking a systematic metallographJc 
investigation, in order to determine tiie technique of manufacture. It b also rfrainible 
to carr^' out a complete chemical and metallograpliic exaraiitation of datable metal- and 
alloyii-specimeiis from sites of knowt dates in order to assess the extent of technic s! 
and metallurgical development through the ages. 


3, PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

Tlic iprioblcms of preservation of stone monuments, such as rack-cut cave^, temples, 
jculptures, inscriptions, etc., all ov-cr the countiVi exposed that they arc to varying 
elemental forces, are cxircmcly compUcated, and tlicir preservation is a s'cry difficult task 
indeed.^ The dimaiic factors, Inducing the temperature- and humidiiy-conditioni!, 
atmospheric pollution and the salini^ 01 soil arc different in diCTcrent parts of the 
country,'“in view of the varying Actors it is almost impossible to workom ijni&>rnt metJiutlt 
which wilt hold good for all monuments b the counuy. Moreover, the materials use<i 
in the construction of ancient momiments are of a widely different nature, and as luch 
die problems of each monument liavc to be studied and cxamlmjd with a view to deirr- 
minmg tltc causes of its decay before suitabte preservative measures can be devised to 
arrest die nrogresa of decay and save it from further disintegration. It need hardly be 
emphosizem that petrological invesligations are of great importance in such work and 
nucroscopic examination of rock-sjjecimcns has, tliercforc. to be undertaken as a 
preliminary to dcvisii^ chemical methods of preserradon. C.ojwcqucnt!y, the Chcniical 
Branch has been remlbrced by the addition of a peirological section, the primary olifect of 
wluch is to determine the mmeroiogicaJ composition of the original rock and the alicmtioti 
of minerals as a result of wcathcriiig, Tlte determination of mlcro-stnicture, porosity, 
watcr-absorpikm and saturation-coeffident, the study of which is so necessary for assessing 
with some dcgi^ of prwision the weathering properties of building materials, also faih 
within its purview. 

■'As a resuh of this deyriojimcnt, the chemical conservation of ancient mouumeuis 
has been based on a frrm sdenttfre basis, and it has bt'cii found that results of nelrtigraphic 
investigadon, coupled with analytical data, give a clear insight into the causes of dcray 
of stonew'ork. In meet cases the injurious soluble sails have been found to tw responsible 
for the det^y and disintegration of stone used in vaiions monumentB. It is proposed to 
pubfob brief but co^tnplcte reports on groups of monumems uioorporatiiig therein the 
lesults of petrographic investigation and chemical analyds. It may be added that ahcaity 
largt“scale chemical preservation has been carried om at Elcphania, Karla, BliSja and 
Kanhcri in Bombay Statei Konarak, Bhuvancsw'ar, Udayagiri and Klimid^n in Orissa 
Staici Naianda, Lauriya Nandangarh and Mancr in Bihar States and Agra and Fatelipur 
Sikri in Uiiar ft-adesh. It is also proposed to undertake extensive work at Uic lemplr 
at Baijnath In Klngra District, Panjab; several temples at Bhu\'anc§war; Khaiuralu) in 
Vmdhya Pj aderii; and SUnchi in Blmpal, Tlic measures adopted by the Chemical Branch 
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liavf alicadv pimcd W Ik iiiglUy luixcasful, and aa a result iKureof many icnlptures liavc 
iKrn rescued from <locay which had assumed aknmng propomom. 

The tcclmiquca and material employed in ihpc woiks raav now 
:n,i 111? chemical prwaivaticin Has justed »i the 



. .x,.ti«n'of raiii'Waicr and the prciservaiioii with vinyl -- 

ot the solvwt aition o results of Jarcc-scalc fungindal treatment earned out ai 

methy-metha^lmc^rn^ .^rSon^Kln? «lico{lmm have iKcn ftiUy 

uumbtr oS jculpiurc. Woubwk i* Para^rameSv-ara and 

■ heir treatment, ihev arc in a vrn' good stare ol prcsetvation and arc tree trom ai^ac. 

VVJiitd* rhrtnirai wTifk hm been conducted at nuroeiwis siiea, it a desirable to 
I • I * 1 «;a;,>4 inunlvtHl in the work w’licti temples and structures of eoloaal 

or a lar^tc ud 5 .^J>r 

of »aa.h™ng ha, canr,™rf » dmilar con- 

concemranoii of iron and alumma. Petrological i ga wea^thcrimr is ^n to 

clusiotia* There Is, therefore, no doubt that llus p i i „f^«e:jtj^r^blyco[npIi- 
laieritiaailoii, *rhe problem of pTCscrvafioti of the temp e _ h'lve been olaYinif 
ca^ by i.. proximil^ lo .he «.a. for P«f« 

havoc with !hc«ulpinr«. The VS have reduced 

dinntegraljon of die fock caused by ciysiallianoi, i* nrcseiiu a very ugly 

mo« .The «.dp,uro .0 

appearance on account of distinct paichu ^ heliicd to lessen tlic iurensity of 
chemical conservation carried out in the past ^ Omsetiuenily the 

weathering, the stonework has ncveriliclcss been _ _ __ ? _ . ^ ^yliolc question of the 

Govcinmcniof India appointed a coj^nrec of , ^nminittcc are being adopted for 

preservation of ibb unique temple The (mdbgs of Aceore^t® ^ 

jbe preservation of the wnsolidate' and^rcsthm huge 

lar no rock-prtsetvaiivc has been evTjlved nnicn ^ hidermiie period, and the 

monuments exiKWcd to mn and ram *'»* I,’",'"' , la^ncd neriotlically as need 

measures that nave been lecommcnded will have i I 

arises. This work is in progress. , . l.l i 

Anotlser extreme^,difficult P-W™ bT ,‘Sy« te W«‘ffi?e' 

at Mahabali puram. ^ Thec'*aJ«^grai««^ 

Bcabng 61 waJc^T/liitii has licen gom^ on for ^ the supply of soluble salts is 

temple is being reduced to powder btt by coiituiue to deposit salw on the 

pcre.;niai beea,neofud.-ladeny.nd.n^P«y»« »h^ tave be«. 

tcmplei all attempts at clicmical conscr\auon m *1 
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abandoned. In Sact the chemical trcaimcni is likely lo do more damage dian mod 
because of the extreme environmental conditions prevailing in the area, * 

A third difficult problem of cJicimcal conservation of exposed monuments wai 
presented by tlie aiucco-figures of Temple 3 at Nilanda fpl. LXVU). These 
were foimci to be imp^ated with injurious soluble salts. For their preservation die 
entire stmeture was rendered tvatcrtiglit, and tiie images freed from soluble salts by repcatial 
apphcatiom of wet paper-pulp, after whiclt they were preserved with «, per cent vinvl 

1 proved quite cfiective, and these ocautiftil figures 

{pi. LXVIII} arc likdy to remain m a satisfactory state of preservation for some ve^ to 
come. ■ ^ 

Thc probl^ of the drcay of ancient monuments, the work conducted with a view 

and die measures for their scientific conservation 
^ desenbed. Generally »pc^ng, the more important causes of decay ofstoue 
moniimeius ,ii India are mjmmus soluble salts, considerable fiuctuaiiom in temperature 
and heaw rainfolL Some of the monuments are of colossal dimemlons, and it SSirult 
to check the solvent acton ofi^-watCT and the attrition caused by wintk, Flucuiaiions 
m temperature bnng a^ut ftakmg and cracking of the rock, and the salts cause cn^S 
damage due 10 repealed crystalliaanon and solution under suitable conditions of temnera- 
ti^c and humidity, ^le choice of a suitable stone preservative b extremdv timiSd 
Vvatciproofing maicnab, such as oil^aint, linseed oil and similar preparations, ait out of 

Tc'^MaTw^S ^ usetf without dbfi^rmg the monumcnis. S^me of the 

rrageuu wfoch can be on stone monuments Tiave been found to exert deleterious 

cause flaking and exfoliation of the rock Prokmiied 

Paraf^ wax can be expected to be of monr than limited efficacy, Field-teau 
^ve shown that some preservatives pmst^ little adhesion, as they are wasli^ off hv die 

on‘dTsuZ-rof Th ” penetrability iSd fom a superfida]! skin 

on me surtace ot the rock. These results arc of a negative character but a «tudv rtf 

literature on Ute subject shows that no preservaiivc has been evolved which can offer 
pennanent protccton to the surface, consolidate the rock as a whole and Is suitable in every 
xvay m varying chmattc conditions. While the ouest Ibr a 1 ^. 

continue, research is being undertaken by the Chemical BranrK ^ presen ati\c must 
suitable reagent or fonnul^a for foe 

e ftin^Zdier'tr* r 

SSSfJ'.*ir,rS'S!S.'t,S'S^;'SS,raS; 

4 preservation of mural paintings 

i. n..«l pai..,i„p „hid. «.nd 

State; LepakshJ in Andhra State; and sever^otW Tirumalaipuram in Madras 

crai otner sites. The problems involved m tlirsr 
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mural* are extremely complex doe to several (acton, such as the cxistetw^ of two layen of 
^-dntlngs at Tanjorc (pL CII), Sittaiimiv 5 sal and EUoraj heavy accretipiis of smote and 
Lot at Bajch, Chanda, Badami and other places; and a general extensive flaJtmg of the 
nitrmente^ account of the deterioration of the binding medium originally used as an 
adhesi\x for fixing the pigmenu to the ground. Stdtable cleansing reagent*, detergent* and 
emulsion* have Iwn evolved by research and it has been posdhk to remove hpvy accreiiotw 
of oil. smoke, etc., and expose the painting in their ongmal colo^. The use of such 
nrcsc^vativcs as mastic in turpentine, shellac m rectified spint and which 

kad been used in the past at Ajan^& and other place*, for fixing the flakmg pi^enu to 
the ground had to he discontinued as a result of better maietials being placed at our 
di« p«-*al by modem science. 

5, THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 

Most of die wall-painting* in India, including the world-famous oaintings at AjantS. 
Ellora and Bagh and the lesser known but still important ones at Tanjore. PanamaJm, 
Somapallc antf AiSioic, have been sdenilfically surveyed and examined wnth a view to 
detennining the technique of painting process at each pl^c evolving *iniabje 
pSvativc method*, M a result of detailed inyesdgauons itim thej. 
now be concluded that the technique adopted at Ajant^, Ellora. B^h, Sttabhinjl, BadSn^ 
Ld ConjcrvaraiTwhich ®v.r a period of n«rlv ^oiilUouno of 
classical pictorial iTadilioa. was (cmpora, aad the use of waw-^blcbmdtog medium 
hSrSenWirmcd by Uborawry-tests iss ^ ^ cases, -^c 

period, such as the Chola paialhlgs in the Bnhadifvara temple M Tamw Cl), Ihc 
paintings at ttpSksld and Somapalle and the sidl later ffiy^ pamUn^ 
again at Tanjore, have also been found to have been 
■ftm is, tlterefore, no doubt that the technique, as revealed by the 

from the second centurv a.®, to fifieenih.sixteenth ccinury a.o., wm ^1 along lemg^ 
Ld genuine fresco-teehlique (Bittm Beseo), wWch tnvolm the “ 

waJ only without *e ijtoo^ra^ rftoclSdcal'dSk^SaSlt dS 

for wall.'prdl;,^ of dilforont Idn^ of eefone. 

fogrther with the process of lindiig and shading 

such as the Vuk^-^htmnotUifa,* idparatna, etc. * (jj t„ 

ihose found in the Mughul buildings at Agra and Fat^pur _ „-;r„no *-amlued alone 
Kangra, BundclkhaiuJ Snd Rajaithin are being surveyed and sdcntiBcally examined along 

these lines. 

6. GEOCHRONOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
A. Soil-profile 


S^rimnmnu5‘\'onditii^^ various cultures ^ 

excavations various layers of sedimentary deproits are ^ reconstruction 

mechanical study of soiLi Erom I’arious layers is of great importa 


Indian archaeology ha* so far concerned itaclf 

IS of the material remains of the past, and hide attention ... P^ ju course of 
. 1 _trarmiiit i-iiltiirtt flourished* iti me course oi 


/ 


S. KTamrisch. pU iii, 2(id ed. (CakulU, 1938). 
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A^‘cIE^rr ^-0, j 

y, the tietcaninatttin 
luidci^tandhig ihe 
iuvcstigatbm into tUc aoil- 

S w cx^cl lu jne COUTO of excavations should be sysicmaiuallv conducted. A 
Jdirection, and soil-samples ftom cxcavatiotu at 
torabScI in Sahiranpur Diamci have been subjected to chemical a«d mcchanicaJ 
itnalyvts with’very interesung results. 


B. Fluorine test 

lu the w^t considCTablc attention has been paid to the applicaiion of nuormc lest 
to problcna of prehistoric archa^ogy for determining the dates of prehistoric sites and 
reramns. nitli tUe exception of one or two stray analyses, no systematic wock has been 
conducted in India on^ this hnc. U Is proposed to subject bone- materials found at 
prehwionc «tcs to fluonne test and coUect suitable data wbidi, in the course of time, can 
^iirtod m establish!^ a chronological sequence and even in dating prchbtoricaJ riles, 
^e^y iherc^is a growing mter^t among the Indian prehisiorians in the problem of ihc 
man and therefore, it would be in the'fimcas of things that fluorine lesi should be 
app ictl 'wherever prehistoric rcnx«iuii of huntan or anitnal bones are u near tiled. 
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EPIGRAPHY AND THE ARGHAE 01 , 0 GICAE SURVEY 


By B. Cu- CnHASRA 

A RETROSPECI'IVE glance aver the g^uod covered duri^ fifty 

review* su fiir as cpigraphical researdi in India u concerc^i 1 ,m{<Lnn I™- 

of pride , and satid^ilon. It b a reooid of world scholarship wwting ^ ^ ^ 

the came of Indian history dating ftom the remote |>ast> ^ ^ rrtult m 
and devoted b^ur uii tlic part of reseaitih-workm in the field, who^l^ t 
among ihcnuelves many a savant of iiiteniaiionat repute, mwh has been J™ 

oblivion, revealing light has been llirowu on many an obscure 
chapicra, one after another, have bcoi added to the history as rt ■* 

It is indeed very difficult to form a corr^t estimate of the extent to which msiory, 
historiography, in India has twn benefit^ by epigraphy. Ii is simply imraeiaci 
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1 wniuiy, early in jgoa, saw the Deparlmetit of Ardiacolofiv in 

India eiilai^^ rooraaniicd by tts ncwiy-uppoinied Director Gencrah Jolm^H 

Maraiiall, mtli the libcnil support of the Govemmetu under the Viccroyaltv of Lord 
Cu^^n, The Depart^! started an aiuiuaJ publication, called the Amuiti of t&e 

tte prindpaJ organ, in order to Jteep the scholarly wrld as 
wdl as the cnbghtcned public abr^t of the activities of the Department. Summinu un 

*11 ^ ^ co-^enstve with current ardiacological operations, the contctiu 

will relate first ^id pt^palj^y to Coiucrvation, secondly, to Exploration and Rcscarcli, 
and lastly, to Epigraphy. ■ GonsequenUy, a substantbJ portion of this Amuah ftom ycaJ 
to was devoted to the announcement of fresh cpigraphical discovcsicit, to idr 
deaphmnent and interpittation, often in great detail, and to the distinct contribution 
such finds made to our Imowledge of India's past. Tliough 'Epigraphy’ is pbced h«t 
among tJie arcbacologrc^ opcmtioiis, there is no gainsaying that it is Epigraphy that has 
jne ded Ac mtm authentic data for the rcconstWiioJi 1 India's anSSTSm ^ 
adXSl' ™ administrative but also rdifflous, cultural, social and commercS, In 
^ welcome light b shed thereby on the contemporary literature and 

r. »i no« that, at the time of writing ihb account, the 

Uher of the rt>orgarmcd I^partment of Archaeology, Sir John Marshall, and^ne of 
his chief astfonat^ and colleagup, viz. Professor Dr. J. Pii. VogcL whose schokrh' 

sSrifSatur^are'^^*” a“«l archaeology as also in that of 

to -1°® not only still in our midit but are also active 

in their scholarly pursuits, guiding the younger generation by their shining cxamplta. 

The turn of the century marked the second phase in the sphere of epieraphical 
reseau^ in India. lollowmg ihc efibrte of pioneers in tlic field, like Charl«^fasson 
mid James Pnnsep, the keys to the Khait«b|hl and Brilhtni scripts iiad b?en S 

l«d T and VVestem Kshatr^a coins Iiad been 

deciphered and pnblisiied, as also the mscripiions of Aioka*. Fleet had edited the 
inscriptions of the Gupta emperan, including those of iheir conicmponiry rulers and their 
^ccesMK ^ thm Imown. Hulticsdi. to whom we owe a revised edition of Ainka's 
c^ts, had published many tiuenptions of south India.* notablv thoac of the Palliivas 
about whom the subsequent epigr^phical discoveries fumbhed us wid^ clmsid^S 

RuS r?’’!'?" A.C £d! 

KotioiJ iKxraje, tjMrg BUhlcr, Fraiix kiclliom, Heinrich LSiden Tames Rurrrrss Rhaii 
Daji, Bbagawtmlal Indrau and Ramakmima Gopal Bhandarlmr, had^™ua1ifenriSed 
^f'ihT W^pHical btcraiure in India. flUhler. Kidhom, Llidei. 3 many odIS 
phase/ ^ gcnci-ation conuimcd Uietr research even afterwards, extending to liu?second 

iif India we find Annual Riport of t/ia Anhatola^at Sarpt^ 

of Imha, We find J, Ph. Vogd discovering Sarada inscnptions in ihe Panjab Hill State of 

» (*£Ki 4), p. la. 

1 r R af Atoka, Corpus Inscriptionum Iiidicanjni 1 fCalculta. iSttI 

and ihfir Q(>rpiu loicHpUdnum 

*’>^5).* WpiiM, ./ Asata, Corpus Inscriptionum Indkaruit.. I, new edition ILondot., 

'£. Hiilti^di. SoniJ, Indian Immfitiom, I-UI (Madras. 1890-1939). 
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Chamba in I he HintSlayas^ an d J. Bloch and D. B. Spooner unearthing hundreds of 
terracotta seals anti sealings at BasSrh (andent Vai&li) in Bihar', Vogefs explorations 
in Chambst Slate continueti for about eighl seasons during which he disrovered a wealth 
of cpigrapldcal materia!. He divided this material into two parts: (i) ofprc-Muliamtaadan 
penM and (a) of medieval and blc period. The finl » comprised m his ittiisLedy treaiiac 
entitled Annqmt'm Ckavtba Static The second part lie left unedile^d but is nmv under 
publication, having been edited by one of his pupils, viz. the wriier of ^ article 
The ntimcrous sea& and sealings of Basarh constitute a category of records quite distinct 

_ I, j B-fc * » >-■. t__ _ I_s__L_ _ 



it is well-known to the student of Indian epigraphy how varied llw contents are of die 
legends or inscriplions on these scalings: names of individuals, gods, temp)<3, tnonastcrics, 
ginlds, places, as also tides and designations of various ofiidals and dignitaries- These 
short records are a regular mine of informaiion on various topics and, as such, deserve to 
be published all logcSicr at one place. -\s a matter of fact, a separate corpus volume 
ought to be devoted to these seals and aealings. 

By far the most oulsUndJng epigraphical discovery during the period umlcr review is 
the seals discovered at Mohcnjo-daio and Harapp^ now in west Pakhiati. As ts well-known, 
the script of their legends, half pictorial and hall symbolic, b an etiigma to the whole world. 
Many sdiolars, both Indian and foreign, art busy in solving this riddle. Though niucii 
has been written on the subject, yei nobody seems to have hit the nail on the head so far, 

A part of the rt-organizaiion of the Archaeological Survey of India was the setting 
up of 3 regular Epigraphical Branch with tlie rsmress purpose of collr^ting inscMpilorw 
and publishing them. Dr. Hultzscb was the first Govenunent Epigraphbi fur India. He 
had formerly been doing Dravidian epigraphy. At the time of the re-organiaatinii, 
Iiowcver, he was about to icihe. Afier him a Norweman scholar. Dr . Stcii IConnsv, 
w'as in charge of Iruiian epigraphy. He made a name for liimscif in the Reid of Kharosbthl 
inscriptions. For srnne time Professor F. VV, 'niomas of Oxford alst' conducted the 
a Bairs of (he Epigraphical Bianch, though he did not come to India for that purp<iiic. 
Much of die work was done by Rao Baliadur V, Venkayya, rormcrly an assistam under 
Hultzsch. In course of time Venkayya became the (^veruincnt I^igranlusu Tlic post 
was later held in succession by Ran Bahadur H. Krbhna SastH, Dr,^ Hlrananda SasLn, 
Dr, N. P. Chakravarti, Rao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu and the writer of ibis article. 

The Epigraphical Brandi conducted vUlage-to-vil^e surveva and collected on an 
average six hundred inscrip dons every year, the bulk coming from the south India. Thow 
discovered in the nonh, though fewer in tuimter* included some early and lii^ly 
important rccorth, specially the ICushan inscriptions from Mathura anil Taxil^ The 
discovery of the iDck inscription of Iwharaveta at Hkilugumph^ near Bhuvaiieswar in 


'd™. Rgp. Anh. iitFK, Ind,, i<jo»-3, pp. ^ 3 ^ 7 ** „ ^ 

*Th. Bloch, ibid., .g03-<H (1906), pp. lOi R; D. B. Spooner, liul, toiS-M 
»J. Ph. Vogel. 9l Chmba Sim, pi. i. Arch, Surv. Ind., New Imp. Senes, XiJCVI 

(Calcutta, ipn). „ 

Mff, %. .-lirA. .^fur, fflrfl, tpoS-^ (l^), p. 63; 190&07 (1909). pp. 63 IT, 
omi, igio-ti (1914), pp. ff. 

'ftirf., EgU’.ta £1915)1 pp. 44 ff , , , , 

»H. Sastri, Mlmdi mi iu Efngnt^ic JVftftoria/, Mchl Arch, Sun'. Ind., no, 66 (194:1;. 
^Krishna Deva, 'Coin dsN'ices on Raj^mi teals', jfwir, Awininfifl/if /ffJ., HI pt. 

PP- 73 S. 
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Orissa was as Jm]Mriam as ihal uf J^ka's criicte.' I1jr jH-riorl undrr review saw ihr 
dts^'m of ad^Uonal ^<^piKma of Afoka, ihc nitJSt conspratous ihai of Maski 

in Hyderabad, DecoM. Tliis is the only record so &r disewered wherein ihc rmpemr'n 

pu^naJ name dxera » spccincatly mcmioned, all the remaining ones referrinfir in liim hv 
Jtis popular title Dffinithpnjm, ^ ^ 

It is not the Purn^e of Ihis naper io review any of the imponant cpigraaliioiil 
chswvcncs iha. tiD wiiW the last fiafr-a^miiiry. Rather, may^j^oadly S^caiTlhi 

L ^ 1^'i! research^ m this Ime, thirty thousand and odd iiucriaiiotn 

brought to hght have tmturally changrd the face of ancient Indian hlstoi’y, TIic new 
matcnal placid at the disposal of the historians has not only added largely to our knowledee 
but al« aiiaed and cor^ted it in many places- A stage wai rl^U when AfokS 
insrnptions rcq^cd to be rc-cdiicd, and this want was adequately fulfilled by the 

h inscriptiom had come to light, bui in 

tafk iriierpretaiirm at olaces had to be raodified The 

task of rc^diung Gupta insCTpucins was cntnisied to Dr. D. R, Bhandartar, who spent 

nohJ? could not see the results of his labour appear^in 

V ^ j ^ j t*ork almost finished in titc rough lyiicscripL which is bduff revbctJ 
and prcss-dr«»$ed and » exj^ted to be published bcJbrc long, 171® Kliaroah th! iSriinintn 
S of Aioka iiatx ^en Jcali with by Konow in a .wi«rat 7 caipr 5 iC!' 

work JL lihrwiw been projeTicd* and ihe 

n a ^ yitaia in accomplishing the task. 

A*‘*^ maiiusci ipt-material of his work was paidy 


br*bc w^'cripuoti. from Bharhiu, winch has sunrived, may h: p.ihlhhU 

Fr.L- .._ 1.* I'^u^ oriti \\ara stnoiisly hampered the iJiibhcaii[iti*activiiv of dir 

tpigraplucal Brandi, though its ct»Uection-w<nk, acquisition of fmh cniffruolis ^ either bv 

has Ewprd far twi t ri ii ^ |'T.l^tn year to year. As a result therrof, the publication 
hcD^tnicni^ve^-idd^^^^^^^ r«oun^, in ftiiKh .uni piT^.onnd, of 

South ^ *>’“. «vcral voWs of (lie 

quarterly irninnl mtitieJ been pnhhslird hi recent years, while the 

to appear, though it often fell into 
of the Annual Htdort of the / ^ i c Pjjbhcation was sLupended. Tlie pubficaiion 

the Report far ^ wbh it Survntif InAs ^^0:$ stopped afiei the publication of 

are XicT a ^ epig^Jiical rdsumiS it contained 

Indiea^ XX (^929-30) Hathigunjpha itiMriptiun of Khiiravcia*, ^ij^raphiit 

•Hulmcb, V- (1935). ’ 

♦?rLildc^^^™BrS!mTS tr^ptfanum Indirnnim, II, pt. i (CalcutU, 11)39). 

(1537-38) pp. msmptjons from Mathura and its vicinity'. Epigraphia Indifa, X'XH' 

jhwrmf India, ‘Ten yeaii uf Indian epigrapiiy(i937-4ti)', 
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dcdded that the scope of Jie Annual Reports of South Indian Epigraphy, published since } 905, 
sliould be barged to cover the whole of India. Tlic first number of the new series, 
Annual Report on fadkn Epigraphy Ihr Uic jrcar 1945-461 appeared In 1952, and the 
publication of die suhscqucni Reports is being speeded up. 

After Flcct*s voluttie on Gupta inscriplionst which constituted third volume of 
tite Corpus Iiiscriptiomiin Eidioujusn seiies, no furilici' volume has been issued in this series. 
Vciunic IV, which comprises inscripUom of tlic Kalachuris and diose dated in the 
Kalachuri era, assigned to I^ofcssor V, V, Mirashi of the Univcrriiy of Nagpur. » going 
dirough the press and is expected to be out very soon. 

As indicated above, die publication*work is not keeping pace with the coUcctlon- 
work. The Dcparimenl b fully alive to die urgency and importance of pub^hing the 
ihousatids of accumulated inscriptions awalling to be published,^ \ comprehensive scheme 
for the future volumes of the Corpus Jnstriplionum lamormn aeries, twenty iu number, lias 
been drawn up, indicating break-up and the assignment of dineient volumes to individual 
scholars, both in the Depurunent luid outside. 

Before closing ihb fleeting survey, it may be recalled ihai Burma was formerly a 
part of India luid constituted a separate Circle of the Archaeolt^icai Survey of India. 

Girdc also did much qn^aphical work, reports on which by Mr, Taw SduKuantl 
others arc found in the Amuaf Rtperh of the Survey. 

It may further be noted that in India itself, some of the piinceiy Slates, such a-t 
Ktishmir, Gwalior, Bamda, liflysore, Ti-avaticorc and Hyderabad, had their own Depart¬ 
ments of Archaeology, and in many cases tfieir successors have retained these Dcpartnienis. 
They abo contributed much t<i tile epi^phtcaJ wealth of ihc country. Besides, many 
a learned society in India, engaged upon Inaolngical researches, such a.s tlie Astatic i^iciy 
(formerly known as the Asiatic Society of Beugat or Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal), the 
Bihar and Orbsa Research Society and the Kannada Research Institute, has accomplbhed 
much of epigraphlcal research in India through its energetic member*. 

lu thh connexion we may also remember the conipcratioii received frotii the agencies 
working outside India, Similar researches done in Indonesia as well as in Thailand, 
Cambodia, Malaya, etc., had much in common with India. 

Tlie activities of the Drnartmcnl of Arcliacology as a whole have increased very 
grtiilly after the aitainirtenl or potiiical mtlewritltncc by In^lia and ou die merging oi 
Uic States \nih the Union. The work in the Epigraphieal Branch has a^o proporUonat^Iy 
increased, calling for a rcinforccmeni of the Branch. Steps ore bong taken m that 
dircciion* 

Tlie future of epigraphical research in India will dcjpend upon the scholars trained in 
that line, Ai the present mo men I their number is wopnBy small ancl^ what is worse^ is 
dwindling day by day. Atnonpt the Indole^tfl ouisidr India there are very lew who 
take interest in Indian cpigrapliyi. The same nyiy l>e said of Uiosc in India itself, 
of tile univcralties in liitfia have pro^dsion for teaching epigraphy, bvil many studenu 
take advujitagc of that. To popularize ihis subject among tlic bud^ng sidiolars is an 
uphill task indet-d, and special efibrts will have to be made for achieving success th^cin. 
It may, in line^ lie ob^rved lhai hundreds of andcni sites in India He yet uD^cayaictl and 
even unexplored and tliat each ooc of ibem Iiolds otii a promise of a wealth ol cpigraplucal 
material, to do justice io whidi bands of trained cpigraphLsts will be hi demand for 
generations to come. 
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3 . INSCRIFTIONS IN SANSKRITIC AND DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


By D. SiRCAH 


Epigraphy h the study of iuKripttons, and 'itucripuon* literally meaat any writing 
engraved on some object. In India, rocks as well ;ts lirhic, metalEcj earthen or tvoodci't 
pillars fols, CIX and CX, 4), tablets, plates, pots (pi. CXII, 2j, bricks (pL CXli, 4) and 
other objecu were generally used for indaing inacriptioiis.* ORen, wrciting In rolid'sucli 
us ^ find In the legends on coins (pL CIV, 1^) and seats (pKClII, CIV, 7 and CV), 
wWch arc usually produced out of moulds or dies, and also recbnls painted on cave walls 
or written in ink on wooden taWets arc regarded as inscriptions, altitough these writings 
are not actually engraved. As is usually the case wiiJi ittscripiioits in the Pcno-Arahic 
^pt, the letters of certain late mcdie^-aJ records are generally not engraverd but are rornicd 
by scooping out the space around them. 


A, Imfortancb of cptciitapav 

For the ancient and medieval periods of Indian liistory', the study id" iiiscriptionii 
has a spepal imponancc. No doubt India contributed to the dviltaaiicm of the world 
jn aJJ periods of history; but iiei moresignificani cpniiibvitioiu to wortd culttnr weir tnadi^ 
in 11C early period, "^e study of early IndiaTi history has, therefore, great importance 
10 ^c Sludcnt of the history of human civilkation. Unfortunately, unlike Greece, Rome 
or Uuna, ancient India has no history, because the Indians of antiquity did not care to 
katc wntiCT accounts of atl^thetr achievements. Ancient India did not produce a 
Hcjodotw, Thucydides or Tacitus to leave for posterity a genuine and eomprcEicnsjvc 
lusuiry ot the achie^mmts of her sons. Therefore, the infomiation gathered fiinn 1*3110113 
source, such as the literary, cpigraphic, numbmatic, areliMologi^:*! and nuinurnriital 
rccoi^, (S to be utilized to reconstruct this lost history ofihe most glorious days of India, 
OfaU sudi sources for the rcconstraction of early Indiiui history, cpigrapliJi: ircorrls are 
e rnt^i important, for they provide material for the mujcir part of what w'c know about 

ihc achievements of tile Indians of old, 

.; VV^dti^ m [839, EJphinstone observed in Ids lamous //uton ^ IntHa that in Indian 
date of a pubhe event can lie fixed before the invasion of Alexander and no 
^rvected relation of the national transactions can be aitcmpital until up to the 
in ^ conquest. In 18^ Cowell accepted the truth of Elphiiistones dicium 

fik. « * to the whole of the socallett Hindu perltKl of Indian history, for he pohited oui 

iiS u « only at those points where other nations came into coutuct with lJu* Hindus that 

amirately-/ But the acdvitlcs of a multiludr ofsdiohirs 
working m the various branches of andent Indian hbtory led to the gradual iliswvery and 

suui engraved on couth (pL CXII, tortoUf dirJb, ivory pbqu« 

CDinimmicauoiis were usuafiy written ou btn;h-t*arlL ikeets, 
co^llnu^ic%fin^c j A , “*”**'*”“ ktten were merely scratched on pjilruyra leaves wiih itvll. Often 

“■ “f “ 

“*• f- ®- S'*' "<• (Lon-lon. 18 M), p. ti. 

cf, V. .V. bmith, if India, 4 th ed. { 0 ,xfoid, p. 1. 
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amiintikLlon of an micxiwcictl wraith ofimiierial for its rtCOFiutmction. Tl»c achievements 
of ancient ludian nilcrp rix-<>rdccl in inscriptions on stone and cop^s pklw were 
.^nd^Siv the most imiKtrtam f*f diis. As early as 1837. the necessity of an^g 
rpieraplSGa^ iccofils syucmaiically for the reconsirucuon of the ancient history of ^ 
mil by Jame. 1 Wp, U» whom goe* the cjcthl of list placing the study ol,ltif^n 
oil a sound and rrilUl foimdaiion. Many u^puom appeared in 
Ukr X Sfld/ Asiatic S^Hfly tpublished by the Asiatic Society, C^kutu,^iablishcd 
ill 178.1 V the Inilian .inliauan (started by Burstess iti 1873) and olhm. Out of 
niimeriuis rpicrapliic rctorils discovered till tficii, Alexander Cunntngh^ collected 
of \«L^iii a voUinie.' and J. F* Fleet edited the mscnptions of the Gupta age’ us 
Srap^'i of tho Govornmenl ono.Ba (1883-86). E. Hulia^, M Mgrapto 10 I« 

<£ 4 nTOni of Mwlnu. 1886-1903, puUUhcd J.c Bbi voloroc ""r 

* o ^ Au™.i -» CuniUDeham s successor as Uirecior ijcnerai ni 

the/Siacol^^cal Survry* of indtaf started an journal cnlilled Episraphia Mica 

exclusively Ibr the publication oi iiiscnpticiiis** 


B. RjECONSTRUCTfON OP MAJlJ.V l-HDIAN HISTORY 

About the bcjrinumE ortlic present ccntury» V. A. Smith published Ins celebmt^ 

pmblems stiU await elution by further dtscavcrirs and stud es. _ 

" T1.0 of U.0 »:;^r.^oK^Tbfor.^ 

17 SiJS! 'fS'‘r.lccipLo.S;:o, of «rly Wion oBcrlp.iom. wnuoo lo 

^,-.1,™, .,r .he «riy phoee «f 

Flrci, Hytmlm «I (he Kmarctf Dittriclt^ and ed- (Bou^xy, iWiOj PP- 

8 « SSJTf i“,?U puhUihcd b, '8f 1 f 

»Uh .he «i,.»ce oc E. Jo f 

Archaeological Surveyor, North-Weilcm Protvinfc and C^dn, _ edited bv Hutusch 

by Bu.^ J«U..cd b/F 4 .er. TI.e «*. f™r «8u"?° (-^^5 ^ 

M Epignphin u the Ooyere.o.:ol of M tVnhS,? io the' ^ieeSljr of Hall*. 

With a few pans of the nmtli (1907-08), byt^ «i“ Government EpJgrxphiit for India. 

1 lie laicr parts of the ninth volume were by Sten i;,iif,wr*l levtra) vcaix^r hii dcalh 

S.en Kooow'. «oece«o, h. offioe «« Ra. Bahad" and 

(.9.*) kv R.O Bahador H. Kriahoa ^lo. ei!S^&«. abroad by 

Krishttu Sajftn*« iippointtiiciit, aonifi vtilunwa parts J 

Slcn K^nvw uud VV, *rhfiimi&4 
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the Brthml tmd KirartMhihf alphalKts, uhich paved the- wy ofcpigriiphical and hiEmrlcaJ 
sUidics m Indiii, is due to^holais like Prlnscp^ Lassen, Noms and Cunningham, A key (o 
ihc decJpliermcnt of the alphabets was supplied by the coins of tfic IndO'Gi.'cck kings with 
bilbgrir^l and biscriptal lcBeiida and certain edicts of die Maurran emperor Aijka writieu 
Ixiih in Hraiind and Khait^h^it The words *or king so*aiid^^ arc found on thr coiits 
ill question both in the Greek language and script and in the Khainsh|hf aipltabec {fa«J y bi 
BrMnnI) and ihc Prakrit language. Some letters and signs were also dcaphontd with the 
hdp of iniincroaj dctlicatory Brahm! insenptions in the same languagCi of them ending 
with the expression dSfiatht meaiiing *a preceded by the donors name In the sixth 
case-entUng Indiiin cpigraphic siiidics owe a great debt to matvy oilttn 

LtiroiKran savimts like G. Buhlcr, E. Senart, V. (ticlhorn, £. Hukzscli, L, fttce, W. E. 
Elliot and L F. Fleet, as well as to Indian scholars like BhagwaioJal Indraji, Riytmdratala 
Mitra, R, G. Bliandarkar, R. D. Banerjl, D. R, Bliandarkar, H, P. Saitrn V. Venkavva, 
H, Krishna Sastri and others. 

Tlte great part played by inscrijKions, including legends on coins and seals, in the 
ri^:onsrnicuon of the history of ancient India can be demonstrated by an example. No 
imperia] imter named Budhagupta was known till die beginning of the ninctctmlh century. 
A stone inscription mentioning Sutaimtehandra, a viceroy of king Budliagupia, was 
discovered at bran b SSgar District of MadJiya Pratlesh in 183 ^.' The ntcnrtl, bearing 
a date ht iLc Gupta year 165 , corresModing to a.d. 48 . 1 - 85 , slates dial Mairiviahou, 
ruler of Eran, was subordinate to Budhagimta'i^ vicciw' governing a prorince lying 
between the rivers KiLlindl fYamnna) and Narmada, Thus we came to !cam that a 
kiiig named Budhagnpta held sway over die hlalwS region in 484 - 85 . Some silver 
coins of Biidhagupta were discovered in 1894 , and they were found to have been issued 
ill ilip Giipta ^ear 175 , f-orresponding to a,o. 49 - 4 * 85 / h was thus further learnt ihai 
Rudliagupta, king of MaJwa, reigned foi about ten yean between 484 and 405 . In 1 ^ 14-15 
two insenptions belonging toBndJuigupia's reign were discovered at SaruatTi rirar Bimaras’ 
ami were found to be dated in the Gupta year 157 (a-D. 47 G- 77 J. Thus we came to leant 
that king Budhagupta was not a local ruler of'the Mabvi region but that his dominiom 
included considerably large portions of the U.P, li was also dear that he ruled ivoi for 
about ten years but at least for about eighteen y-ears between 476 and 495 . The extemion 
of Budliagupta’s dominions from Ma!w 5 in the west to Rtnaras b the cast led to the 
suspieion dial he migiit havT ^longed to the Imperial Gupta house of Nlagadha, Thb 
pos.dbiliiy was nearly proved b 1919 - 20 , when two copper-plate inscriptions* of the same 
kbg were found at DSmodarpur in Dmajpur District, north Bengal. These indicated 
I he inclusion of the northern part of Bengnl wiihb the vast empire of Budhagupta. But 
then we were in ihc datx about the exact posiiitm of Budinagupta tti the genealogy 
ol' tile Imperial Guptas of Magadha. In 1943 , however, the study of the legend on a 
damaged clay seal* of Btidliagupia, discov'crcd at Nalantla (Patna District, Biliar), proved 
that he was the son of Purogupta, grandson of Kumaragupta 1 Mahetidraditya, great- 
grandson of Cliandragupta II Vikratn^diiya and great-great-grandson of the mighty 
bamudragupta of tlic Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Tlius, after the lapse of more 
than a cenmry from 1838 to 19431 fawly complete tnformaiion about the posiUon of 
an ancient Indian monandi named Budhagupta was available to the students of early Indian 


'Fleet, 6 p. tit, pp. 88 ft 

'J. Ahan, Catdopu t>f Own a/ As Gupta DfiaitUi itc. (lAmdon, 1914), pp. Uti and 153. 
‘-'tie Rip. AicL Surv, Ind., 1914-15 (19711), pi i!25, 

*£piffrapkia Indka, XV figig^J, pp. 13,1 

»lni tiisl. Qpart.^ XIX (1943), pp- iig ff aad 272 IT. 
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hkt^irv Uiifortutiatdy, however^ many facta assodated with the rcigt' 

recovW ThU gaihermg at mfbrmation bii by bit la uf aWrbuig 

hnl^rwt o ail investigators in the field of Indian historical research. Tlie sUidcnis 
\Zo% X studi^ the Eran inscriDUon in 1838. Bndlvagupta’s corns m t^4. the 
5aIV2di mscriotions in «9i4'£5i the Damodarpur pbtes lu 1519-30 and the N^anda 
!m 5, nms? have fert Ilk? some watcher of the skies when a new pUnet swnm mm 

his ken^. 


C. D£VSU)PME^■T Of WBITTNO 


7 fe Indus script 

The seals discovered at die ancient sites of liaiappa in Wet Panjab and 
djm. in Smd (pi. Cl^ i ^s), toinoMi^ro .,rhu^ dviliiiitioii mnn teamt how 

before ihc discovery of biscriptal and biUngt^i cpigrap afid*l^nEnafie T^e 

ES.Si's'rsssastp"^^ 

into die Brahml alpl^bci several centuries befoic the rise of Uic Ma , 
of die fourth century B.c- 

(U) Brdfiuii 

well^l^oiirp%%o™ 5 S^^ Slab 

times the Iciiets of an alphabet arc learnt from ibcir 1 , i * iransmiitod from 

IcM-boob, In the oldcii days, however the «f 

icachcr to pupil. The want of a definitely fix^ ^ c ^ (X™!: nf Br^imi letters. TTib 
man to write quickly led to the graclu^ iti _ _ Rr^mi h ihe moiher 

ullimMoly go2t ru/ .o iho rc^ »Jph»U^ d^abhatt ofothw coum 

nol only of all llic Indliin “'P*'®*’''® j-, jj tivUiBillon The alphabets of 

c^tr-Kbet 

are derivatives of the Indian BrSiitnl script. 


(ill) Khamhlhi 


discovered in the present 


Tlie cdkls of die Maurya cmijeror Aioha (26^?3® unaraiS!'’ate written' in the 
Peshawar and Hazarh Districts forming P*[®,V^ ® .;r nf die old Aramaic script 

KltaroditM alphabet. Klmroshthl was an Intltmi nii^ca^n of U^ia ^ 

of westent AsL, which was populsrised m north-watcrti Bbaiaiavaisba annng 


. 4 ,vt:/£vr lyDiA, m. 9 

of tliiT ArJiacinriiiiiii rmperon of Iran. P&riiorji r I' Uiutr^ptlta foittied .1 part of tJu' 
Achat^n^tatt rmpErc for about two caituHci brUtrt the rise of the Mauryas, ^mc 
inscnpttons in the Aramaic tpipt ha^-c aJjw bfren discovered in that rcjpon/ Khaj-odiik! 
flourished (or several centuries in UtLirJipatha and the ticiglibouniig area? of CcniroJ 
Ada and aOerwards died a natural death, as ii was not quite suited fur transcribing words 
uf the Sanskrit language. Some intercstjjig rccorda m lliis script arc the Prakrit (ofteit 
greatly itiDucnecd by Sanskrit and the local dialectal documents on wtmden tablets din;overal 
in Caintral Aria. Such epigraphs found at Niva itave Ixten Assigned to ihcl bird ceutun, 
while some retords friMn Kucha belong to the seventli century. In India the tatcri 
Kharoshthi Ute documents, from Taxila, have been ascribed to the fifth ccittury. 

D. Sanskrit and Prakrit in karly inscriptions 


The language of the early epigraphs of India is Prakrit, superseded as the language 
of the royal courts by Sanskrit at a later dale, Tlic earliest Sanskrit ioscriptiota have 
been found in the western part of notiherii India; (hey belong to the early twt>centuriea of 
die CairisUan era when that region was under live domination offotTigticrt like the Scythbtvs 
and die Kush a ns. It appears that Sanskrit as the court language w‘as origbiaJly paironii^l 
by die foreign tnlcts of Uttarapatba. Prakrit was practically misted Sanskrit f«Tm 
nortli Indian cpigraplu before the end of the third century A.0.t but it took another ccntiin' 
for the complete sTctory of Sanskrit over Prakrit in the couris of the kings of souihera 
India. The latest Prakrit records of rulers who flourislied in the sotiihertunost areas of 
India lire assignable to about the middle of the iburth century. KegionaJ languages, 
employed in writing docutnenis in tliai regbn during the early medieval period, apj^r 
in north Indian records several centuries later. A humber of early inscriptioris may he 
regarded as specimens of in prose or verse, comiKiscd by fweis usually altached to 
the roy'al couris. Tlie Junkgarh (SaurLshtrn) iiiflcription of Riidradaman 1* (middle 
Li1 jhe second ^ulury a.o.), the Allahabad (U,P.) pilLtr inscriprion of Samudragupta* 

A.n.), the Talagnnda iShimoga District, Mysore) mscrintiun 
ofSaiitivaj nun* {middle of the fiflh cciituryj, the Aihole TBIjapur Disirici, Aimhay State) 
injicnpiinn of Pulakcsin U* (first half of the seventh century a.d.) and many others heltwig 
to this class, ,A few early mscriptfons in Prakrit may be simihirly classed as gflAa-Adpyfltj; 
cf. the (^mbay Stale) cavc-inscripifou* of the ninctetnuh regnal y^arof PiilumSyi 

.snd the Nag3r)unakond& (Guntur Diairkl, Andhra Slate) inscription i>rthc fouitceutli 
year of VTrapurushadaiia.* 


E, DrrFSilENT mni» ot F.piaRAinis 

liutriutions may vary greatly in ptiini oi length. Sometimes an epigraph may coniain 
i»nly a mark or one single word or expression, indicaiijig the name of an iiitltvidual, tiflcii 

'Cf. £jp, /flrf., XIX pp, 251 ff, Iheic and the trucripiions writtrn in Arabic 

and Fenum, there are ^rtam n^itK mreily lale, tii fithcr forrign huicimges and wripis. See, for 
caantpic, ipta., pp, goo n- t J. J. Cation, List tnscripiittHs eji ’/'pwai m MtmnmttiU itt Ktaartu fMndnw, 

VIU (i90«h> 6), pp. 76 ff. 

’Fleet, ip. di.f pp. 1 ff. 

*Ep. /krf., Vni, pp. IF. 

VI (190001) pp, I tr. 

*iyuL, vni, p, 60 . 

XX (t 9 iEh 3 «j, p. lb. 
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flESEARC^t 

n^uX!"Sa” ong^r iLripOon, nay r^ord ."■' 

‘if-ni curinSXXSl« 

3 aiidCM»3J,or su f« some casei«liowcveir» an inscnpiion may embody n 

i^";”cS'or'?'-dS i^-JSnX,^a Udap .r (R,jaaV.) Rf— 

14f-a£€2?r3-rs«s4s 

Roiatums^ , . I ,^i 

FoijrraDhic reconfc mav be broadly classified under groups: (0 «igrav«l 

j>,proWSlfor daonh^^te^J 

indi\nctua 1 s or oi'gajjizauora* nf rlidotis csiablbliments or msi alia Lion of images for 
record donaiioiw made m or installed, and ate, 

*"r»nScX da king during whoa aign 

r^^n'j r mndJlIKulliaon 

bigLd small, are engrav^ on du: L Srikfinnam, 

conres of pilgiiniagc, such as die temp . j, / i nyr’in and other places.* Tiic 
Sinihadialant. §i!rangani, K ancldpiirairip j^jy pitgdms, some of whom 

mitjonty of die donations rcTOitlcdin ibwe made doiiatiotis 

werokiAgs, chiefs or royal omcet|. JSSL^ir ibe omite of 

tn favour of such temples r« absentia. ^ gciung it engraved on 

pilgrimage often earned wilh tlicm a Eulcchdc compoaitions, called 

I templ7wall after having made ibe desired 

wen: sotiictlines compf*std and ^ ^ comunjctian of a ttmplc by 

public wo^k, lik, ihc noavalio.. ol a ^ a.n<"<ry i 

k royal or ordinary ptrmagr « n group rfactaduri^ JK re ^ ^ i;^^„ 

usually mentioned in such worJes c^ixwed on ; f _?,:„„ Ajf the reconstruction of 

,niva.kr«ord,..l,cafbro.oto offer ^ua^ ^.SlTuKXh « iXraphy.. The 



iliiigc aclmiiimraiiou m iuuiui.ixi ^ , i , k-Kji^r «r 

By f;n the most ^portani are, cUs^Si^ntki^uch iLads^t O) royal 

cdicis te.g. the rock and f 'ffturtle or prXft (cf the 

inrmorating paiucular achievenirtiw ot to abovel £<l] grants in favour of 

Jfluagarh, AlUhabad aal AiMr ““T-P*”” -Sduffi "nd officiaU. and 

lean ted Brahmans, religious instiiuit'^tu or g 

(4) imsccUanenm- 


Mrf., XXIX (i 9 a»)p Apjieiidis, pp. ( 


*£p, urn., ti9a»J, 

' Indiiui Anri^najy, XX (1S91) 


IT. 


il. 


pp, not 

*Ep, Ind., XII 1 1913-14), pp- aae ff. 

‘‘Smih Indian fmtriplivns, lV£i 9 ^)* “'**■ 
(iwiSl, itf>v 678 ff. and Stja ff, etc. 

Mb. aep. ,4fcA. 5>iri'. Tad., tga^-os (1908), pp 


.. etc,, 


iiid 1006 IT.; V (1926), uoflw ti50fl-i VI 


131 ff. 


317 
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F* Copper-plate grants CVI and CVII) 

Epigraphs recording grants of land wre usually caigravcd uii copper plates. Early 
works on law, such as the fajHai'alkya-smiiti^ 1, xili. 318 IT., and Vishm-smxidt 111.83, speak 
of the preparation of faja-Sm&nas, t.e. royal charters recording grants of land» nropeny^ 
etc- Tlie work of YajUavatkya h txdicved to have been composed alnmt the fourth century 
A.D., while that of Vishpu probably belongs to a slightly later date. When a ^nt of bud, 
etc., was made by' ilic king, a iekhja or document was made fijr the guidance of future nilcn 
of Uic country with reference to the privileges the donee was allowed 10 enjoy. The rccx>rd 
was tlicn written on a piece ofclodi ipata) or incised on copper plates or a copper tablet 
{pa^a) ^s'iUl a view to making it a permanent charter. A description of the king making 
(he gnuii and hts three Irnmedbie predecessors as well as that of tlic donee fontird a pari 
of the document, whkh also Included detaib rcgardliig the boundaries and nicasurcincntt 
cic.i of the gift land and a request by the donor to the effect that future rulers should lun 
resume it/ A Ukkja was endowed W'ilh tlie kmg*s seal and signature and the date of i^uc. 
The draft of the cnartirr was to be written a high official of the king such iw the 
minister for war and peace. The Vjima-mfiti,* of about the sbth century, says iliai die 
dmfl of a charter w'as first lo be wrlueii on a slab or ihe Hour with a piece of chalk and 
later rewtiuen on ihc proper object after correcdon. This description agrees with some of 
the actual sfiecimeiis 01 copper-pbte grants. Tlie earliest of sudi charters so fitr 
diseovered may be asit^ed to a oate of about the end of the third century, ft is the 
Mayidavohi (Guntur Distnci, Andhra) pbtes’ issued by the Fallava crown-prince 
Sivu.skniidava^afi of KiUlchipura. Bill (he texts of some earlier charters issued by 
rulers of the Sakn and Sitavahana families of the second century a.d, arc found (!iigTa\cci 
on the walls of certain west Indian caves such as those at NSaik/ 

Copper pLaiea of small si^e were originally employed in writing royal dorumaus 
recording grants of land. Naturally rhey were shgliUy bigger in sixe wfini only one plaie 
was u^d in writing .1 charter than when several of them were employed. Such records 
often mentioned the donor alone, but sometimes the name of his father w'as added. In 
many cases, however, the donor is femnd to be introduced as the son, grandson and 
great-grondsou of particulur rnlcm. But such details arc not generally found in single-plate 
records of smaller size. An elaborate description of the achievements of the donor and 
his ancestors docs not usually And place in the earlier copper-plate inscriptions. 

Some kings of the K^thtawaf remon issued charterti incised on (he inner sides of 
two plates, the outer sides being kept blank. The majority of (he multi-plate document 
of the early ]>criod were, howc^'cr, writien on three plates. The records of the Soraavamsi 
kings of Orissa speak of such cliartcrs as tripkaJt-^tamrai^ana*, i,e, a deed written on tlirrc 

//fWv fin«j <aru/ Cuurtnu, tr. B. K, GTiosh (Calcutta, >9*8), pp, 248-49. Such reW'Ttli 
were veiy vultuible tu tlic dunce, as (heir Iom made the rent-free gift laitid!i in his jn,»ssc!aifiii revriiut* 
paying inUcss fredi granls njiild Iw secured, from Uic ruler in respect of the land in qurtlioii. The 
copper plates were, tlierefore preserved carefully, sometimes in stone cofters orcarthen jars Eiiiiden 
uiiitcrgruund (cL pL CVI), There ore instances when a itniiec or lu* descendant is known lu liave 
Cttiried the document with hint even when he started fin* a distant place on pltgrimoge, Gf. 

, 11 (1II94), pp. 250 ff.j XX\’I11, pp, 175 f. For sonie fully nr partially rent-paying grants, itce 
Jou 7 , R^. Ajuak 195a, pp, 4 ff 

*Sce mintatioii in the Vreea/iara-tatm and in the Saida-kalptidrumi, s.v. phataka. 

*Ep. iHd., VI, pp. ff. For scmicwhat cariicr records sec the TaxJIa and plates and 

Taxila nlvej scroll, kp. hd., IV (1896-97), pp. 55 f; XXI (1931-3*), p. 959; XIV (igiy-cB), p. agg. 

*/Vw. Irut. Mjf. Coii$reu, Labfire (1940), pp. 59 H*. 

»Cf. Ep. /fli, HI pp. 3^ f. 


p.ptfrflAPiilCAL ftBiiBARClt 

> . i^r«*niH)rr>. Tlir ouicr sides of the first and third ph<te« of th^ rerai^ 

fibtcs „„;t,<irrihed This istsmticc was no donbt meant for ibe preservation of the 
^re usiudtv boXlof'hV inscribed sides ofthc plates wereslighi y raised ^ 

uTitiiig. the t; ibrc^btc records 

jhat die writuig T^K^t no be rub^d ^kwfainadiandra. tL plates are 

is the Paijban loLibW wrigb ± 300 totas. They art strung on two rings wTlghing 

L’KidSf hS emSem ofCSa^jd^ '^r'f 

J?\uc c’l^ u 5.757 '»'■« f70t lb*.). Thtre zrr al>.«rtli« ««r bmMlx«1 and 
eighteen lines of writing on (he plnlcs* ^ 1 . 1 1 ’ xmn ;« ttii>i 

rai^wiJaw ™is g“‘'“ I f Oiosc dySMio^whk* engraved ihcir cliaitcis 

*’’' A*'p^ and W» of enveem Indi.,) hnd to use pbl« of a b.gg^ 

Imworwming* ^ GSlia^vW Goviodachandra rir^ « n 4 * 55 ) 

b d.eBharaeK«UBhaw.n.Bana™, i. 

aZu, Ae early p5£, S l‘. X ^KkS!’“Me 

t,f the Bhauina king Bll5skamvarnian* (sev^th 7 Ven plates. 

s c ss oSp ■" 5 ai? ;S 

NarMuhlra IV,* ivho a^ejidert tte ihroiic ^™r.plair inacitolions 

hundred and f ,1* Tank^Tirucfirt^l) area wudj 

SO for discovered belong lo the Cho^ “^?D*-,.,rai3i I* foBvioifil has four liuinlretl and 
India. The larger L^en insenpnon R^ar»ja I 198 ^“.^^ irucription. 

fortylhree lineaofwntmg engravrf or iweid^ne p ^ (1016-43), la wriueii on 

dated ill the sixth regnal year of R&jarajas ^ wdeh 7 080/fl/m (i&gi lbs.) 

ihtrtynnc plates whkh, together with the nia^ ^ut t^t feiKKCsi coppcr-pfole 

and W^right hundred and sixteen Lues of 

dianer >0 &r dfacowred is .he Karanda. ubc^ of 1» ««hb ^ ^ 

aame Chola numatoh.' Il U engraved nn gfiltwfar (a.6« lb..), 

.64 by »| in. each and Wgelher .yeigh. cven mdioni ite ^ ^ng. ^45 »j.|_ f ^ 

The weight ofonc of .lie iwoseal-nn^ found wldllte pi, 755 .„ 

eranatm upwards of two liiousand aiid five liun _.. ,i,.™.«ealogvordieChoIas up to 
plates, conialning one hundred and .lurtyo.ie l.uo, gnx the genealogy ol ». ,, 1 


'/tu/ioM .Uti^uan, XIV pp. 3 M 

’ Ep. fU. XVIII fip'i'rafih PP- 304 ff- 

.«.i. «> 

»>ir, AsiAfk iV. LXIV PP- ^36 «■ 

•£p. tnd., XXII ti 933 - 34 h PP- ■■'' 3 /' , „„ ,«,, «• 

IntEm Illy pi. 4 PP‘ ^ ^ 

^jaiT, Oiitlttat Asf.g XIX P- ' 4 ®‘ 


LI tr. 




A.^rj£j/T imiA. m j 

Rtjcndra I jmtl record tlie gift of a village in favour of «rum Bralimaus, Tlic ncxi 
twentylwo pLaies jtnone Lliuusanfl and fortyone Utie») conubi a entogy of Uie kinga» well 
as a description iti tKe boundaries of tltc gift village and the nameii (if me tilSciala and otlirr 
persoiu associated with the giant. The last thirty plates (one thousand three hundred and 
sixtyseven lines) (^udIc tire names of the dtniccs together with the of liicir gatnix^ 

places of residence^ etc. The number of donees thus enumerated is no less than one 
thousand and seventy three. VN'e know that, white describing the boundless liberality of 
a king, a ptwt sometimes spoke of the dearth of copper that resulted from the, issue of 
innumerable coppcr-ptaie m-ants by the former.* * Cotisidcring the great bulk of tlie 
copper clwiers of the CitoU mouarcits, we liavc to admit that Uic statement, hyperbolic 
thougli it is, may not, at 1^1 in some cases, be entirely without foundation. 


G. Engraving ihscriptioss 

Often ilUteratc or scmi-literatt atone<uitcrs or mjldsitiitlis were entrusted with die 
task of engraving records on stone or copperplates, and this fact accounts for the numemus 
errors noticed in a large number of epigraphs, es{iecblJy those engraved on bchaif ofpriv^itc 
individuals.' VVe have many instances of badly engraved records even among royal 
chanen!, especially those issued by minor ruling families. The Banaras plate of the 
Kalachuri ICan^a* (rfrni [040*71) offers an instance of an Imjjcrial charter written 
and engraved by irresponsible and mcompctcni jjcrsons- But lire grant was made when 
the king^was stationed at Pr^Iga (Allahabad) in the course of a tour of pilgrimage, and 
U h posdble dial the work of engraving the charter w'hs entrusted lo a novice who could 
not read the writing of the draft properly, Usually, however, powerful Lings Imd in tlicdr 
3 crvjt:e trained and compeleni engravers who pcrformjcd their work crcdiUibly. A lugh 
officer or a learned man of the court was sometimes engaged for writing a record on slouc 
or copi>cr plates willi ink or a pointed instrament,* Tliis was meant to fodlitate the work 
of the (mgraver and dso to ensure the correctness of the inscription. The Deopaya stone 
inscription* of king Vi^ayasena of Bengal is known [o have been, engraved by a renowned 
artist named Sftlapatji, who was the president of a guild of Uie artisans of Varen^ 
(north Bengal) and enjoyed the feudatory title of Ra^a. Tlic neal and beautiful mclsiun 
of the inscnplion excites our admiration. The T&jagunda inscription, which is a prahiti 
composed by Kubja, court poet of the Kadamba Ssmivarman of the Kaijaapi country, 
was written on the stone slab by the poet himself so that the cngmvTr succeeded In 
performing his work neatly without coramilimg mistakes. 


H. ErtjOOlfiS IN INSCRIPTIONS 


*I1ir grant of a village or even a small piece of land is oftcu found to liavc been made 
the subjwl of an elaborate eulogy or pralasti. Bui compoaidons meant for the coinincmora- 
tion of victories in ^var or the consiniciion of a temple or cxcavaikm of a i ?n ik were usually 


'BailiJa's Bki^apmlxtnilha (l^tmaya-siigara Pircsi, 1932), p. 34, verse 162. 

* According to the MitSksharS un the nfBavaikja-ttnriti, 11 . Bg, u royal deed bad to be written in 
coneci elegant language, although doenmenis of ordinary people, which were not rcquiivd to be 
written m correcl Sanskrit, rould be ivntten in Itxal dialects. 

*Ep, lad., II, pp, J05 ff. 

*Ep. ImL, I (185a), pp. 307 {£, 
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nn tuhlEti or Dtlbn of Stone* Generally stich records are big, although private 
nilEr inscripiionj m»Xig tilt aouli of a bero or the sdtininioliuionof a raft which m 
the soiiiliem Ind wtaion paru of India, art often small, failed infitBiaiion 

ntviiji itic acliicvcments of a kkigand Im anccsiors, found u) ihc riabonite ^ 

incpiimable value for die recoiwtnictton <S ancient .-ind medieval Indian history, espea^y 
ItM^ause mmt of the iacts supplied by them arc m many cases imi Imowti rmm 
source Often the Imiory of a royal family has been rcconsinictcd almwi cniircly on d e 
bfiuiis (if luscriudons irtdudtng Icgcndfl on ooim and seals. A case in point is tliat 
mighty Guptas of Magadlm. Tlie achievements of the great Samudragupia ffirjtf 3^76)| 
t^ho ruled from PStsdiputra iicsu- Patna but suMu^ wide arcw of north India ami 
ocnetraied as far as KiiBchipura iCadnglcput Disii'ict, Madr^ State) iii die south, arc 
onlv ktK^n from his Allalwbad pillar msenption. Similarly, the ^lous of the a. my of 

tl^^a«.da monarch Rfijcndm I of ilw Tamil bt.d, which advmici^ “'nhnrhv^n 

as far as'Bengal in ihc cast, and of his navy iliat eatabhshod Chok authont> m Malaisia 

and IiidoiicsLi arc Itnown from inscriptions alone.' 



(hai ilie monarch cnislicd many kinp inchuiing >*« '7rVirii«rjprcated monaixhs 

rsrmdi-weat Bniral) and Aihra (east Biliar) andhad the(}ueen3orall Im ueica - _ 
r^oriL^iS h I^Sl niro is Uulc doubt duit iho d»im » on oafflrnlro... Fin^ 
nrjSfrul if DhiS^ a. oanio io® colHsa... with all 

.Kord, cvm if <ho mloa of Ao*a ai;d I«^ are ^ to JSa 

of the contemporary Pdla emperor of ^rtgal **1^ ® ‘ * . t. ilcGmtiiiir all 

actually fought with the four 6ngs. h » more <toub^ul iha he smeaded m i^tilig a 

oftheii. xVdly, suppomig that he came off «ctor»u5 m all the Imir 

really didlcult to believe that he succeeded also In i^^ymS I. ‘ j,;, 

adversarie*. Fourtldya even graining that liarmi or in charge 

adversaries, he is normally ejtpccted to have placw dw dicrcforc to^ 

of hb lavountr sulmrdinaifs rather tli^ m pn^. tM-aiaiiii of medieval Indian 

careful hi determining the truth of a claim put forth ui die praiatta ofnicdievaJ imn 

_ Such grow raagwratioiu arc. Irowcwr, scamcly uS*^S?t‘Xf dtM 

fomul in records of the earlier penoda. ror this reason, . 

b aliviiys an amount of exaggeration in the royal pral^ltr J cbtms. The 

hidiaik mtmarchs, the earlier die king ts the greater is our . ai j, riaifon and the 
compositions of ihc pfolastikdra usually abound m defiiule statcmcnis, 

UiePs ancestors. Vague claims are generally rclwbk lUe iiaturc 

such as the ircntioi. J the pemnJ na^ ^„*^^Sble amotml of Imlh in Um 

Samud'ragaiXn and the Tirumalai rock inscription of the 

The desenpTiom of kings in the fir^ajtis often representation of 

and Ihcreforc of little hbtorical value. 0^ or the ^l^kmvarti-hhtra 

an imperial ruler as the connucror or ruler oI tiic ru 


' Ep, IX (1907-08), p, 433, 

I. p, (45. 
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{i.c. the SjjluirerfuiHucncc ofa paramoiin! ntierj. Ttils Varth" wai corwd^^ as (dtiitir .l 
w«h aucieiit Bharaiavanha; but somrumes it was regarded as cO'terminoiu i^i, 

« with Dak.hi,Sp,,ha.‘ k ^ ,.u™bcr oTI^ , 
of a distant hnd w pompusly represented as tribatr, and a coruactofany kind with a 
IS [>ut lip as tus siiliordijiaiiun to tlie poet’s patron or Ins ancestors, ^ 

I, SsAU 

oiiljr coiuaiii the reprwCTiation of the emblem tliai was the crest of the family to whirl. 

however, the name of the Icing U found ni addiS 
10 the emblem. Such emblcnis^wcTc generally associated with the reliuioua Dcrtuas^^ln nf 
panicular royal famaies. As Saivism was tie dominant X Sn Tn of 

nrpresenution o? the but S 

called Nandtit) IS ^ry often noticed on the sealTofroval as wdl as private iSiLra \ 
number of also bei^ emblems without any religious ^siSatbn T^w%« 

a^d^^h^‘^Kb“an^^^ The legent^ on such seals often mention the nLes of 

i™J.r Elf ^ «L n ^ T reigntng before him. Of some of the iarge seals die 

die IcKend covered by die emblem or emblems and the lower fuilf bv 

Officiafand and other maiembj of kings, myi 

oreatiijtaiions^ve been dlsl!^ adminbiraiive, mcrcaiitiic and rdigiintt 

omnizaiions have teen discovered in di/Fercnt pans of India.' Tlie wriiinc oii ilir 

^refrJred the^W se^in^ documents. Some myaj Ihmilit; 

I heir records mi^ number single pUtes of copper, while others inched 

soldtml to the tott nr left p, Sl^). In tlic cmc^ the sea! 

of each d 1 He anH th.^ 1 ?. P'>»sed through a hole in ilu; left eiwl 

was nlacttl m ih^ ^ affixed to liw niig. The seal, usually moulded in bronze, 

ihe llrln fW 'll I e 1 copper nng, and iu inner part was fixed with the ring with 

t.S'!l:etrnVeTC'S^‘S.2“.:tr& 

their baeJe side ^Tiip rdarj.* ^ ^ 

knoba on the back oftlie sealt hi wnh one or more holes, and tlte knob or 

covered the omteitinn ^iti plates wjth a lump of molten meia! which (otaliy 

Uedts, meant Aw the knobs of the ^ngle plates liad no projection, and llic 

pbtr iisrir hi somc^ miilii nln^ ^ were m^dc m the border of the 

& XS were ,^Z. „ ' B- "f <hr MaiiratMof Valablul*. 

me yh«« HC« ,.rung on .wo rmga. bul lli, „« o„,j, 


J. iJATTaNQ Oy HECOttW 

^ ..Sii'irS iaxissri-^ ^ r ..ra,”ix Sz 

•Fi«r 5 ^ni.,w «*. ’ * ' <'»'?>• w- 
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Malava or Vikrama era^ (s) the era of a.d, 78, counted from the first year of the reign 
of (he Kiubaii Ung Katmh^ 1 and later known as the Saka era, (3) the era of a,d. 24B, 
used originally by the Abhirast Tralkfr(akas and KatachuHs^ (4) the Gupta, or Valabhi 
era of a.d- 320 and (5) the Harsha era of AhD. 606. The dated records have been of peat 
help tn aoiv^ many problem*; of chronotogy in ancient Indian history. The earliest dated 
Indian records do not, however, bear dates in any era but merely refer to the r^al y^rs 
of particular monarchs. This was due to the absence of any popular era in ancient India. 
Kings of many parts of India continued to date their charter* in their regnal reckoning 
even long after the introduction of the use of an era in the country. The custom of 
employing the years of an era in dating royal charters and private records was 
popularised in India by foreigners such as the Scytho-Parthiam and the Kushans^ to 
whom wc owe the Vikrama and Saka eras.* 

Tlic &ika-Pahlava era of 5^8 t.c. ongtnaicd in Drangiana (east Iranj, and its use 
was carried u> the valley of the Indus and Panjab by tlic Sakas. It was then carried to 
the Raipiitana and Malwi regions by the Malavas who originally lived in Panjab. 
From Asjpfltana it was carried 10 the U.P. by die Mauiharis. The poplarity of this 
era in north India gradnally mereased owing to its adoption by such imperial nilbig 
fainitie^ of lhai region as the Ginjara-Pradharaa. About the eighth century a.d. it came 
to be with king VikTamaditya of Indian tradition which developed on the 

liasi* of the adiicvcments of the Gupta Vikramadhyas, specially of Chandragupta II 
(376*414) j the extirpator of the Sakas of western India. The use of the Sata era, which 
Marten frnm the accession of die Kuahan emperor Kanishka I in a.O. 78, was ctmtinued by 
these who were originally feudatories of the Kuahaos, till the end of their rule in alwui 
the beginning of (he fifth century. Owin| to the oontinued use of the by the Sakas, 
it catne to be known in western India and JU ncigjibourhood as the era of me Saka k ing s. 
Its great popularity in southern India was due to its adoptipii by the CliJlukya emperote 
of BadamI in the fitut half of the sixth century. Another factor that contributed considerably 
in the spread of both the Vikrama and Saka eras was their acceptance by me astronomers 
of the Uitayird scliool and by die Jamas who were greatly resnonsibte for development 
of the Saka-Sfilivaliana and VikiamSdttya sagas. The popuJanty of the Saka era in the 
area of the Dccoan appears to have been the mfluenoe 

of the Jaina astronotners and statesniicji in the courts of the rulers of Kamifaku* 


K. EPIOftAPMB IN GntATBR INDIA 


It may be mcuiiotied in this connexion that stone inscriptions in the SumMi 
language, written in Uic derivatives of the Bralunl senpt and often beaMg dates in the S^a 
era, have been discovered in large uumbers in Indonesia, Malmsia and Ind^China. 
These epigraphs have been of great help to scholars in rccomtiucting the early hwiory of 
those lands, whicli was, like that of India, wrapped in obscurity. Moreo\^,_they tell 
us the briiliani stoiy of the spread of Indian culture in those pam of the world from both 
northern and soutfaeni India, although south Indian characLeristics are more prominent 


* Ptbniiia ed. R. 

*Efi, fnd ., Vn (1900.01] , 

* Tht Agt »f Imfirriat 
and 144 n.; Im. tJiit, Qpan,t 


K. Mfeokeiji (Vjjwi* PP* 557 
p, 7, verse 34 of me text. . , , 

ed. R, d Majumdar and A D.Pusalker (Bombay, 1951), pp. 1 25 n. 

’XXIX (i953)» PP^ 
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intlic record* of southH^isi Asia.' Mention has already been made above fp. aig) 
of the Kharoshdil records in the Prakrit language which were discovered in Centi^ Asia. 


3. ARABIC AND PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


By Z, A, Dssai 


A- Study and pubucation 


ll b not necessary 10 describe in detail the work done in the cause of this brancii 
of IndJaii epigraphy pnor to the rc^rganiaation of the Archaeological Survey; it can be 
from Lisi of the published Mohamedan imenpdons of liidia’ oonroilird hy 
*^5 worts quoted therein comprise mai^y periodical reports or liats 
^ autlionty of or by the Archaeological Survey after its inception in 
1862. Tlicrc are some literary works also, mainly topographical and biographic^ which 
deal m some way or the other wi^ Arabic and Perriaa epigraphs, e.g. the i'mmV ManS^ti 



(Calcutta, i8n6)i both by 
Muhammad Atl^r Jahan; 

- . . . . _ , « . - -bmil; and T«hqiqSt‘‘{^hxs_hti 

K^***^* ^ Ahmad Ghishti. Among the periodicals, the AsittUc 

Reuarfhes, Joatnal ^att^,Jcurnd cf t/u Axiatie Sodeij of Btngal and Indian Antiaum dcscriT 
men lion. To H.Elochmann should go the credit of deciphering and publislilng a large 
number of Arabic and Persian imcriptiona that were forwarded to him, through the 
Asiatic Sooety of Bengal, by ofBcials froni various parts of India tncludlng those of tiic 
Survey, In a way, there&r^ the Journal of iht Asiatic Socuh of Bengal may be regarded 
w a precursor of Je cpigraphical series started later on by the Survey. To the list given 
above may be a<Wcd me Cor^ Bfiavnagan, a collection of some fiftyone 

maenpuom from KaiuawSd (SaurSshtra) and Gujarat, published in j8Bo by the former 
aiatc ofBhavnagar. ' 

However, the handling of the texts in most of die above works is not, and could not 
„ owing to obvious reasons. The steady and syatemadc conduction of 
acaviua of the Survey after re^iganiaadon facilitated the collection of inscriptions. The 
Ep^rapfiM Indua^ meant prtmanljr to deal with tpigrapliical maf^al pcrt^xalng^ to ancient 
Indian m genial, Iiad published in ita second volume only a few Arabic and 

Feman msoipuoti^. Greater attention was regarded as necessary for this section of 
Inaian epigraphy alter (he rc-^organizaljoiij its field began to be widened and coiisenticnt 
upon a latTO number of Arabic and Persian epigraphs becoming available (br study. 
It was decided to start a btetimaj sapplcmeni u> iiic SpigTuphi^ to deal with 

them. Accordingly, a supplement for 1907-08 wtw Bni published tinder the cdl to whip of 

(Madr^ (I^ahorCj tga?); Savam^elpa^ pts, i-ii (Dacca, 1937^38); 

^Epigraph^ lKh^M»skim(a 1909*10^, pp* 30-144. 



BPiGAAPHtCAL ftSSEASCH 


«'o^T^Vras ^ .pp.^. fi?m hk amcl. 

schofarly zeal ^d,indcfau^bpvnd^^of serio was uever 

PS? "sssTi!" 

^'d°ir^‘ 

fulUtiine post of Assiststnl Sup<aiait^dciit for abovci was brougbi out a couple 

was created in 194S* * "^be ^uc for *94^!^'. j H lusain. It b®s now been 

of yeans later under the cditorahip of tK--kmiea for iq«h and 195® and on'ATirds 

derided ihAt die series should be ren«ned end the issu q fw Ijy, «>« '95 

be designated as Epigraphia [ndud—Arabii and F not laiue being only 

Tlie number of scbolart wto have ^ Yazdani arc by ^for Hasan, 

iwcntyscvcn* The lar^ contitbuuons, ^ Cat-eena and Khwaia Mulunumad Ahmads 
M. Naadm, Shamsud Dm Ahmad, ,uiuu_4 in the scries, Hyderabad State and 

U h« beoiiWed t^^rr oT« S?«« 

Bombay Province claim t^ la^t sMre, m elsewhere.* This fiict, however, 

diQugh a fairly large number of , n„iinok in the oubUcation of inscriptions’* 

should not be construed to mean that regional o . _ P . ^ |j^ ground 

ha, beeu mainlamed. At lhawme ti^««, ."‘^1,”^"^ Pkhed h? other 

that a laije mimber of Imcriptions from nonheni India nave ueen p 


30. 


' £J.Af., 1909-10, p* ^ 
i ilSidon. isss), P- »«>1 V. S. J«uhe,, .1 Jari; »/ AW." 

hutr^tKW (Bombay, 1944), P' 

* Bcndiey, ap. «l., p. aa. 
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agtucics. The ^itnplc reaiftn Sir ihc preponderance of tiucripiioas fiom thtac two States 
k that greater &ctOdes and opportunities were available for their study to ihdr editors 
who, stationed in these partSj could easily collect and discover new msaiptiona. 

Apart from this regular scries, the Archacobgical Survey iias, from time to time, 
published inscriprions in its series of Memoirs. Tlius, for example, a monograph on the 
luscripitons of Bljhpur, edited by M. Naaim, was published as Memoir no. ^ tn 1936, 
and another, containing a record of all the Qjirfinic and lioii-Iiistorica] e^graphs oil 
the proieaed montimenu in Delhi Protonce by M. Ashraf Husain, as Memoir no. 47 h 
the same year. 

It is but natural that agencies other than the Survey cannot fully undertale, even 
if they wi^ lo do, llic task of collecting and editing inscriptions, as it rc^juirra money and 
time. It is no wonder, therefore, if we do not find much work done outside the Survey, 
Howewr, individual scholars have in reemt times engaged their attention, if on a small 
in bringing to liglu some inscriptions. Thus, meynine inscriptions, mostly fiom 
Ahtncdabad, of which as many as fortysix arc accompanied by facsimiles, were e^ted 
and published by M. A. Cha^tai in ihc Buiktin c/ Ute Deccan ColUge Jitjmek InsHiute^ Ul, 
*94®)' l^*cy have also been primed in a separate monograph under die 
title of fiiste^ (if Muslim Maraanetits of Ahtnedabad through tkek Iiucdptims (raoiia, 
li is true that a lew of the inscriptions studied therein had been published clsewherej 
neverihclcss,^thc book has a value of its own inasmuch as it presents a t one place important 
historical emgraphs of the region. Also, a few luscripticms studied by dOTercnt stholan 
Itove rcccnUy appeared in various learned joumab, like the Journal of tfu AsiaiicSacith of 
BmgiU, It^tan Htstorwal (Calcutta) and QrienUtl CcUege Maga^ (Lahore), but their 

number is tiot great. Mention may also be made of A Study of Muslim Inscriptions fBotsvbay, 
*944 )* with special reference to the mscriptions published in the Epigraphta In^b-Moslftnuo 
from t ^7 *f)3®» hy V. S- Bendrey of Poona^ it supplies the ‘Jong'leli want for a reliable, 

comprehensive and well-equipped Guide, prepared on scientific lines and leading through 
labynnijime shafb to the yen table nune of epigraphical material treasured in the volumes 
01 die Joumm {Eptgraphut dn^^Mostemicaf Ii also coniainE summaries of inscriptions 
chronologically^ arrangra^ and four appendices. The introductory porrion of the study 
not twuy explains the principles on which a practical, precise and scienilfic approach to 
a mi^odical study of epigraphical material should be based but also contains vety 
valuable suggestions for foture workers in this bnmdi of tescardi, 

B, The NAtxiitE of im eecoiuis 

Persian imcripifons are available in India from the last decade of the 
twelfth century a-D,; th^e that bear an earlier date arc eitlier from outside or are later 
tnan tht^ate they contain. The findspois of the earliest epigraplu, only a fr w in number, 

Jhonpra at Ajmer and the tomb of S^ah 
iNi mam ulUi ^ahid at Hansi. The number goo on increasing In the subsequent 
cent lines, but it ii the largest in Uic sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which »w the 
c^xh of Miuhin rule in India, After this, a decrease set in. Of the various parts di 
ettountry, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Bombay and Hyderabad arc comparatively 
nc m mscnptiofns, while Madras b the poorest. Among the individual towns and cities 
Where they ^ found m qmte a number arc BTj 5 pur, Delm. Ahmcdabad, Fatehpur Sikri 
and Agra, Ajmer, Gulbarga, Hand, Gauf, BiW, PSudua, M5ldi, etc. 

of ilicsc inscriptions is to be found on mosques, tombs and similar 
1^ us ulkbtigs. They give, as a rule, the date of their coustructioa or repairs, etc., 
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alonil with ihe names of the reigning monarch and the ^d^* J>j cases, in^pd^ 
arc^ound on monuments other di^ what they ongmally belof^d w, having 
hJouSTfiom outside in order to be saved fix>m destruction or oui^fear test the r^giow 
vcr«l inscribed therein might be subjected to disrespect. Thus, 

across epitaphs appearing on momues and mosque-mscnpaoni fi«d '^P.«« 
^n7m«:riptioL on mm-refigious hidings, fluent are those rccoMing the erection 
of or Impairs tSrricd out to forts, bastions, fon-walis, gateways, toads, granajoes, etc. Neat 
?n nu^fc come those which may be termed as administiativc, wntainmg P^rT^rt of 
ottlere or ^dates prcdaiming the abolition of certain taxes, prohibnmg some ^wful 
or undcrable prac^ccs or making adjustments of public g^evau^ ^ 

Hrrrfs of endoJmenu made in &voiit of ihe mojques or won other religious plam lor 

1'* ™j;r^<nmnce. eu:. Them are. abo a feiv which ap^ on 

bonJariesorun^fi^p™^ 
dL«vc"^ei^ mciuion. *Moet of them, carved by 

B.ts.r £i author and a nobleman, commemorate Akbar r expeihtton to and victon 
rr ^i.?„aT ”ed die Deccan and Ins halu ta ite rauise of his joomev tu and 
taS tom S places. Another group of buildings of pubhe udbty on which qmte a 
number of inscriptions appear comprises tanks, wells, duAubm, paiaocs, gardens, b g , 

caiavan-sarsus, etc. ^. ,, , . , 

Apart fiom sioiic slabs tiicre arc mun^us livable obje^ few 

Thev in^ude arms, scab, signets, vases, vessels, prraous stones, ct^ Out 
insenptiom on guns and swords have been published; the rest 
ruatodv the InscriDtioiis on them arc not easily accessible for referent. Copper 0 
were not common m the Muslim period, though a few belonging to the Utcr penod arc 

available. 


C. LANOtTAGB 

Asr^ds Urehlang^e^e^gri^ U 

SSSS"tSSt.,'SS»l£»»£S’S 

b reckoned me earliest of the Arabic md Persmit . \owcver c^Ued lo ihc 

Q.uww'aluT Islam mosque, Delhi, da^^A.H. 5 » 7 ' ^en ^ u 5 

remarfci of Horovitx, who edited the lanffuaee of inscriptioiS 

a few years later than its date.' Arabic conimucd to be the 

till the’^bst decades of the ihirteeuth centu^. After 

tj found fegularly adopted for cpigraphical records, thus, eiihseou^l neriod saw 

fourtcaith century wc find Persian freely used in cpigr^ . ,rttaiK> wSaced* for apart 
a greater popularity of Peisian, though Arabic is not 

from religious inscnptlons tlwt continued to be wniten m Aia ^ A«hie ^n>m the 
Bengal wW PereiL does not seem to have found Muehul mle fo 

sixteenth century onwards, synchroniziiig with 

bidia, Persian a^iuired full recognition its 

completely replaced Arabic in the first half of the eighteen ury. 


* .EJIAC, tgtt-ta, pp. i3"i4‘ 
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appwaiicc only once in tlie middle of (be cighLcenlb ccitiury.* Wc may, however 
mention a chronogram of the erection of a mosciiLe in what vs termed as old Urdu 
appca^l in an insmption froin AhmecUbad dated a-h. £>63.* In quite recent times 
Uidu is found replacing Persian. 

The Arabic epigraphs arc all in prose with only very few cxcepllons. Of th«c latter, 
one dated a.h. 713 Ironfi ?afkr Iran's mosque at Tribcd, IMstnct Hoochly in Bengal^ 
IS remarkable inasmudi as it is the carbesi of its kind in India; it also provides the carUcst 
chronogram in Arabic and Persian inscriptions.* The older Persian inscripiions arc often 
Composed in prose—the earliest dated cmigraph in verse found so far being that of ‘Aiau’d 
Dfn Khal|r from Hansi*; later on verse occame more and mO're cotnmon. It is not within 
the compass of this brief survey 10 go into details of the linguistic merits of the epigraphs; 
it would siiQicc to say that a majority of these inscriptions docs not always show grammaticat 
accuracy; far from being good literary compositions, they even betray utter disregard for 
elementary rules of pro^y. 


D, PaI^AEOGRAPUY and CAtJJORAPnY 

The Arabic and Pcrsi^ epitaphs in India, as cLscwhere,*have a twofold importance i 
tmtoricri and palacographic. Tncir palaeograpliic aspect represents a diversity of scripts 
beautifully executed as also an iDgmious ornamentation. Some of the inscriptions bear 
perfect specimens of extraordinary calligraphy and as such can compete fhvourabiy with 
their comi t ero arts on paper. The main scripts used in epigraphs are K.iiQc, Naskb inctiiding 
its v^cty ^til|h and Nasta'Uq, each executed with its distinctive convention^ styles 
varyi^ aaordmg to period, locaUty and ingenuity of the calligraphisis (pis. CXIII and 
CXrv). Thus, two styles of KQfic are to be found, simple and oroamenid (pL CXIII A). 
but ^e number of epigraphs in this script is very small. Most of die inscriptions of the 
period are inscribed in Nas^ in its various forms or aspects (pig. CXIII b 
Mtl CJvIv C)* The Nasjgb of these inscriptions is of a vigorous, rigid and, in some cases, 
bold type. The script, employed in some parts of the country, especially those under the 
nilra of Bengal and Gujarat Sult&ns, det'clopcd an individuality of its own as is 
ejected in most of the inscriptions from liiese places. What has been termed as decorative 
ttylc of Bc!iig^i^ cliaractcriitic of number of GuJ^r^t insert ption^j is 

distinctively omamenial (pi. CXIV A). The elongated shafts and curves of letiem Imvc 
been 60 arranged midp* this style as to form drlTcrcnt motifs t the arrangement of curved 
letters across rhe arrow-headed ones rcprcseniing the motif of botv and arrow—a device 
so commonly found in tlicsc inscriptiom that some scholars have termed this style as 'bow- 
and-arrow fitylc’l or the motif representing *the passing of an army with raised banners, 
the nags being eitlier conspicuous or^ disturbed by the intervention of a row of knotted 
ropw representing the halters some time hung below banner heads, the cluster of letters 
at ihe foot of the straight-drawn vertical lines representing the thick mass of soldiers which 


* 9 « 9 -tOt P- 3 *. 

1933-36, p. 51. 

»1917*1 33.34. 

. P* *S*. insciTotion of the same king from htalhura though fraginetiiarv and undated 

u yet earher. /Aid., 1937-38, p, 60. rr ^ 7 

Jftriiaiii*! obse^tioru on epigraphical styles in other Miulim countries, see 
9 3^ pp ^pdix ^ P-lUmtratkm® of a Few tni^criptiGina fH)m cither coui]Eri€£ carved in 
various scripts, sec M. Ziiiuddln, Afu/ttn CatUgtapfy (Calcuua, 1936), 
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in «Id »mcs fumed an interwoven group during a The device of bow ^)d arrow 

can be made to rcpi’eacm, by a minor change, the motif of a txjw of arche* or rttUmgs.* At 
liinci, iome of the letters have been made uuo interesting animal-roans. 

A tvDicai cxamnle of tlic 7 oKhr£ style is that m which iKc text is wnticn in sucli 



emcnsivcly rebuilt in the fificcnth and sktcenih centuries by the MiMlim kin^ of Shutc 
faith*> The text of such inscriptions is generally some prayer, comprising a religious text 
or a quotation &om tlic Quran, the Nad-i-‘AlI being more frequent.* 

Nasta'lTq made its appearance in inscriptions immediately after the first quarter of 
the tenth century Hijra, and within die noci two hundred years it aimoai cutircly 
Naskb, which, except for its more ardsUc variety Ifaultb, more or Jess rt^rve^ like 
KCfic in die earlier period, for religious inscriptions m Arabic. Thulth and Nasta ifej in 
tlwir exquisitely beautiful form arc represctitcd by a nur^r of uismptioiw from ad parts 
of ihc country as a mere glance at the plates of Ep\grQphia will show 

(cf. pis. CXIII G and CXIV B), 

E, HisioaicAL importance 

Apart from their palacographic value, these inscriptions arc historically 
Ii is true that iliey 'do not as a rule fur^ any cxir^cous detmls as _ 

with* b their other Indian counicrparts; but it sliould he r^cml^d, htsi, that the laitCT 
have attained a special impoitauce owing to the dearth ofhtston^ purees pcrtajmng to 
the earlier periotUof Indian history, which is not the case with the Muslim penod, and, 
secondly, tlto^e-documcnis during MusUm period were 
fami&m, mnads, etc., which, m tlicir subject-matter, cormpond to the 
earlier period and refer to grants of land or cash-supends ^d to royal 
natures supplymg historicid information, NevenheJ^, tht^ inscn^tions sull 
valuSe and dc&uic data for the reconstruction of history in its 
sodal and rcUgious. The inscriptions are at umes the only .f 
missbg links in the chronology of rulers, m spite of the avaibbiluy of 
historical works. Moreover, they sometimes throw light on events and perrona^ 
unrecorded in Utcroture, correct anachronisms or mcongruity, prove useful m ^ 

dates ofimportani events b histoiy where the bformation from 

or conflicting. In many a case, they corrobomte o of^Sie 

details left out b chronicles. They a^ pro^dt ® r ^ 

succession-lists of public officbk and fanuhes- Like corns, 

historical works iUmuch as they have preserved unto us die co^t nai^ pl^ 
and persons, this uncomiptibility of names noi being vouebaM 
tnscnpdons on various buildings, if c^fuUjr usei^arc also a ya ua e ^ . cnipraohs 

of architecture. Below is given a brief r&ume of a few historically po pt^t^P 
illustratmg some of the almvc remarks. . 

The kbgship of KaikrOs, son of N^'d Db Bu^rk 
omitted from Se list of the niters of Bengal as gtven by Persian bistonans, is affirmed by 


t 

« 

t 


EJM., 1933-24. p. 18 and pL VIL 
Hid,, 1935-36, pi. XXXVI(a). 

IbiiL, p. 44, pi. XXX(a), 
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no than three bucripdoiu, mpectivdy from Lakhjsarai^ Monghyr District, Devfkot 
Dmajp^ District, and from Zafar ^_ian*s mostjuc at Tiibcni, Booghly District,* Three 
inscripiions from Antur fon and another fitna Kamlnl mosque at Junnar, Poana District 
arc helpful in futing the dales of flurhan Ntzim ^ali III of Alunednagar,* white the one 
from tl»c tomb of Kama! Mauia at Dhfir tn MSJwa shows that Mahmud Tu^uq was 
the king already in a.h, 7$5, and not 796 as assened by historimia,* It \kk mainly 
on the basis of the inscription from the Jami* Maajid at Golconda that Yaadani tried 10 
prove that Su]|ln QpU Mulk did not assume independence in a.h. 91 B f x.rt *513) 

M stated by Firuhta but in a-h. 924. (a.d, 1518), The inscripiion mentions the name of 
Mahmild Sh&h BahmanI as the reigning monarch and styles SuJtan ^ull who built the 
mosque as 'S^tan Quli Qptbu’l Mulk^ without the dtle of Shah,’ No doubt, the 
inscnptjon frilly establishes that Sultan QuU did not assume loyal titles until a.s. 024, 
but whether lie did so only in that year is still open to quotton. The inscrimion at 
the foot of his grave at Golconda^ and two more from Kon^palli beating the dates aji, 
931 and A.u,^5‘ should not be lost sight of while deciding the question of the assmnptioii 
m king^p ^ Sultan Qjdi. In these inscriptiona he is only tneation^ with his title 
Qptbu 1 Mulk. 

dated A,H, 7^ carved on a tablet lying near the tomb of 

Haqrai ^Qfl Samuut at SSgar, Duuict Gulbarga, mentions the name of the fiahmaiiid 
tmg as M^mn^d Mahmfrd, Firi^ta, while objecting to the statements of the author 
of die Fumu s Stiia(m and some other wriicra of Gujarat and Delhi, who had styled the king 
« Mubammi^ Shah Balimani, gave the name of the king as Mahmud Shah Bahraanl. 

I his uucnptioQ thus shows the lack of justifreaLion of Firishta's remarks against the 
above authors.* The inscripti^ of Wallu'llah, ^ of MahmOd Shih BahmanI, dated 
^II?* tablet {rnginatly lying in the ‘A^Qr l^&na at the same place, provides 

valuable evidence m view of the lact that the chronology of the later Bahmanitb is not 
vay dear either from the lists of medieval and modem authors or from their coins.* The 
style m w^ch ^ tide imm has been used with MaJlfl Khan*s name-^aw3i Mallti jUian 
son of Ami ^i^Sawii, in Ids inscription settles conclusively the controvmy regarding 
the sigiuncance of this word and shows that it has been used as an honorific tide and 
has nodung to do with the town SSwa.* 

The msenption on ^afar KhSn*a mosque at Tribeni, District Booghly, dated 
A.H, 713, mmtioiu the names of the ruling kmg FirOz Shih orBengd figoaHiBJ and of 
nis deputy Zatar Khin with full tides, which arc not to be fr>iind on coins or in confcmpo* 
rary history.*" 

The name^of ^aiar JBiin FirsI, a celebrated noble under Firfiz Shih Tughluq and 
gOTcr^r of Gujarat, c^m now be ascertained for die first time from an inscription from 
na, Distnci Sorath tn SaurSshtra. This inscription was published in the Corpus I^eripiionum 


1917-1S, pp, 8.15, 

i«!j PP- * 933*34 (Supp.)i pp, 32-83. 

1909.10, p, [5. 

* 9 ^ 3 ** 4 » PP- 47 - 48 : » 9 i 5 -*frt p- * 9 , n. 
tSir * *9***;®* p- 

These tmeriptioD* we being pubUshed b Epis*op/M /adSfea, Arakit mi FtrAau Si^L, 1953 and 


1931-39, pp, (o-tl 

, i 93 i- 3 »i pp. 

Ibtd., 193940, pp, 11.12 

•JiiA, 1917.18, pp. 33. 
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Bkamaem in 1889/ The reading of the imcriptioii as given thens being niiscrabty corru^ 
Mtieci^v as regards the name and date, the importance of the epitaph was nm rreog^M 
sc/W, reading of the name and date is Muhammad so man^ Tij and 7M 

n-ipcctJvcly. He » further metidoncd therein as having received the utlc Zaiar Khan 

from the said king. ^ * t* i l 1 c 

An inicrestiog inscription, appearing on a well in Naisapur tn nyd^ab^ htaie. 
mentions the constnictioii of the weJl, purer than the Kautbar, by_ l^aH ^an, the 
celebrated author of die Afimedr^n’l Luhab, a historical ™ onport^t 

fcaime of the inscription is the spelling of the title of l^afl ^Sn (his ^g^l name being 
Muliammad Ha^un),which liaspvcn rise to much s^ulation as 

Anmber hinoriaii of Auriinptb'J reign, Rii Bmdrjkm, rin****. 

findl menuon in an insciiptian, aim on a well, « Elgandul, Hydorabad Stale. 

Of a number of inBcriptioiu recording royal orders and/imndiu we sh^l notice only 
Oiree mSgual epigraph from Ihe Pang^ Tank in Nalgondk Datnci lays dawn.tlie 
sl^e of^e pr^ oF LW itrigated by die tank to divided between ^e kin^ 
the subiecu (tenants) and the Turks (army), ^e share of the apy was nearly as much 
as Uiat V the king and the tenanU combined.* A 

fitim Dabliol about 85 miles south of Bombay, nscords bnefiy the purport of a/umd« 
issued in a b *to6a under the order of Muhammad *Adil Shah ofBtjapim. Tlie prcvsnling 
practice of confiscation by the local authontiea of the pro^y of an individual, i^eihw a 
K o"^lSSn, whi died withont leaving n d^«e. SueS 

inconveniace to the public, and on the matter tmng rf up at 

a famm to discontinue it.‘ A couple of mscnpiions of the reign of Aumn^n a« up at 

viioua place, iu the former JOrigarh State wulain a nonce ^ ^, 1 .^^ .’. 

govemo} of Sorath in a-«. tony, stopping the 

purchase the produce of the lands of the govemors m whole lots and levying certain 
prohibited imposts.* , 

Among the epigraphs commemorating historical NInt&r' 

one bom the right*dBor^amb of the PhQia DarwSza of di^ort at Mfr, garnet 

is vexy intcrcsong, Compriang nine ver^ march towards cast 

connected with ^ fort from A.H. 1034 th^: ^ 4 . i_ in in the custody of 

fiorn the Dcccan in that year, leaving the fort w.th for ^SSlnS 

Raja GopMdas; die RajaJ 1.^ with ^ice Pa^lE planer; hketcvaiion 

Se^ja aid^'Sd^. fiilarfon were 13 ^; foe 

other in rf foe Raja, Kuiwar Manohar D 5 .. a. the eommandant of foe fort and hi. 
construction of the gateway in the following ycar^ _ ^ 


•The iascripdoB wiU be re-ediled in a fulurc issue of the f»tAVa, Anbu mi 

PertitfR SiMi. 

1917-18, pp. 4 - 7 * 
j$t 9 -ao, p. s8. 

19SS-26, p. 33. 

*/«</.. * 933 - 34 , p. 9 - . . 

•Chrt, iiwf, Bhm.^ pp,. 47 and 40, 

19*5-36. p. 7a 
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not of much hisiorical value, shovr the rcvcrc&ce in which the M a r ^tha leaders mcutioiicd 
in them held Pir Shah RamadiLn.' Two Persian iascriptiofB from A temple in TIkttrri [„ 
Madhya Bharat, though undated and without mention of any nili^ air intermting inasmuch 
as their subicct-mattcr presents an example of veia^ration and t^ration of alundu place 
of wotahip by the MusUms/ Similarly, Rao GiniSajr Siiidh^ and Bal2 Rio IjSfllya 
arc stated to have comt^ct^ the delSa (hail] in the dofgiA of^Ui ^usain Khing^wJr 
at T&Hlgarh, Ajmer, according to an inscHpiion appearing on 



■SSS'jf (Supplement), pp. 16.17 

■^.,1935.36,^5+. ' 

•fold. n aK _ 


md,tw p. 46, For further hutanca ti 
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K THE MUSEUMS IN INDIA: A SURVEY 

By C. SiVARAiiAHim-n 
A. The growth of museums in India 

'“I^HE genesis of the muscunt-mw^cm m India ^ ^y**i7^^Ehe 

•isr'ss^".siB 3 

curator, the Society established a museum comprisiii^ _ tt, _ mM^eiifn irrew ra^dlv 

» d™ for .pedal 
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pufi^cs. After protracted ncgotiauoiis between the Society and the Govemraent for 
housing the collections the present building of the Indian Museum fpL CXV) was 
constructed in Calcutta and made ready for occupation in 1O75. 

^ elTorts for rorming a museum had been made in Madras, and the 
Madras Literary Soacty, an auxiliary to the Asiatic Society of London, desired to have a 
inia^m of ccon^c gcolo^ in 1829. In 1843, at the request of the Society, the Court 
ot Oirectora o| the East India Company agreed to the formation of a cemtal museum in 
Madras* In 1850 Assistant Sur|coTi E. G. Balfour offered hjs services as officcr-in-charge 
of tJie prop^^d muscumj and his personal enthusiasm was grcally rtspcmsihlc for its 
Mcedy dc^xlopnient. Dr, Balfour also enronraged the formation of local nmitctims at 
^aiy, Coimbatore, Cuddalore, Ootacamund, Secunderabadp Mangalore and 
Um^tra^L Six m^cium were actually started, but all of them were dosed 
by iSbi. CjFCfieral CoUm organized a museum at Trivandriimi (pi CXVIH) lu 1857- 

The idea of a museum in Bombay originated in 1848. Tlie co)]cctiaBS, got together 
for the griat exhibition of London in 1851, gave it an impetus, and In 1857 a museum 
ofc^nomic products was established. It was, however, not tilt 1871 that the buildina 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum was made available for it. 

■ L at Lucknow and Nagpur were ratablished in 1863 and that ai Lahore 

in the roltowtng y<^* The Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore came into 
exESten^ m 1805. The year 187^ saw die creation of the museum at afathura, the next 
yeur of the one at Raipur and (888 of the one at Srinagar. 

The celebration of Ac jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887 ushered in a new era of Ac 
nsc of seveiaj museu^ in India ^ in oAcr parts of the British Empire, The mu?cu[ii$ 
at Jaipur, Udaipur, Rajko; and Vijayawada are among those Aat arose on the occasion, 

impetus for the museum-movement in Ac country was during the 
SSI?.!! 2 Cureon. whose kren interest was matched only by the cnAusiasm of Sir John 
Manh^, the first Director General of the rc-c(Tgaciacd Archaeological Survey, From 
1902 Aerc was a regular sequenw of events in the history of Ae buildbg up of museums, 
to several site-museums and local museums ivtrc established, some direcUv V and others 

Arehaeologieal Survey. The museumi at Ajmer, 
p ^ ^amba, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Bljapur, Khajur^o and Dacca, cstabliAcd vdAin 
from 1003, owe Aeir existence to Ac keen inicnat evinced by the 
thp su^uendy re^nsihle for the esiabliihjneni of 

Anuquitics Museum at New Delhi, The muscuim at MaidS, BijSpur, 

Bunria were established at the mataiicc of Lord 

. Though the creation of the Prince of Wales Museum m Bombay was conceived even 
I!!i ^d grants were wcured both from the Government and donors, Ae builAng, 
nf n compkt^ in loi.^ was made available only in 1921 to bouse the collections 

i Royal Asiatic Society, lie AnAropologieaJ Society, Ac 
Tata Collections ant! the material Aat had been 
^ Archaeological Survey. The Museum is also 

creative acdvity m Ae formation of museums several States, wiA 
Eogt^er hy A^r respective D^artments. established Acir own 

muscuim of Indore, Hyderabad, Himatnagar, 
Jamnagar, Kolhapur, Padmanabhapuram and Rewa between the yean 1927 and 1947* 
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The (*nthusiasni of learned sociede# and even mdividuals accounts for (he springiDi^ 
up of sevenU museums in addition to those mentioned above. The Museum of the Bharata 
itihasa Samsodboka Mandal at Poona is an example of this category. The Museum 
of die Kamanipa Anusandhan Satuiti of Gauha|i ultitnaidy developed into the Provincial 
Museum of Assam, It is mtereating that a histoncal society of a college could build up 

. L. _ . 1 . M n 1 Tk J 1 in Tn <^4 'E^VW.! H FI mOil 11 ] m. f^rilCSA. nL 
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of Rajshalii is due to the imlcraiigable clfom of Kumar Saratkumar Ray of Dighapauya, 
it occupied its present building in 1319- In the same y^r the Bliarat KaU Bnawan 
at Banaras was established iluough the cfForts of Rai Krishna Das, Tlie Mtiscum 
in the Tiieosopliical College at Madanapallc owes its existence to the per^i&al collection of 
Dr. J, H Cousens^ and similarly the hluscum of die Indian Historical Research Imdtute 
in St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, owes its material to l 3 tc efforts of Rev, H, Hcras, S.J. 

It wai in Calcutta that the first full-fledged University Museum, named after tliat 
great patron of learning. Sir Asuiosh Mookerjee, came into existeitce. This crtaicd a 
spirit of emulation* as a result of which similar museums are spraiging up in other 
umwraities. Thus, in the Allaliabad Univet^ity there is the nuchms of a KsuriamW 
Museum, and another museum exists in the Gurukula Umversiiv, Hardwir. The Banaras 
Hindu University has now taken over tlie Bliarat Kala Bhavaii Museum, hi recent years 
the stimulus in archaeological exploration and excavation has been on die lucj^^ 
sodeiies and umveisiticji, as a result whereof several museums have grown up. The VaiSili 
and OayS Museums arc examples of this. 


Another important phase of muscutn-grow'di, apecudly m south India, is J^hc 
springing up of snSi but intcresluiB museums in large lempkn. Tlie tndi^ temple Km 
always bceh a great institution for the cultural, tsconoroic, social, educatioiwl mid the 
religious needs of the folk and has acted more or lep as a 



iwteun^^f the Srinmgam temple aiid of the MinikshI a( 

contsdning some fme sculptures in stone and metal and the other two a collection of 

splendid ivories. 

B, MueEUMS AWD THE AaCHAEOtOOlCAL SURVEY 

In the earliest stages of the museum-movemciU tlie nudeus pf the coUcciiom has 
mostly j^coJc " * _*Vk.^ fur ini* Ai^hAiMii'niifidi.L otirv-cv 

of northern India 

It^cal Surveyor -- . , , 

Tluough the mdcfktigabic work of Cunnmgham the came to 

archaeological collecttoiu in which they comm 

present ctmiury, which saw the rcjnvenaimnorihc Archaeolomcd Survey, the ardiawlomcaJ 
sections in museums were enriched, and several museums exclusively ^owd to archaeology 
developed as instiiulbm demanding attention Cabovc, p, 254). The personal ijtjercst 
and enthusiasm of Lord Curaon in understanding and mest^mg the glorious past oflndta 
by maintaining monuments and sutrmig mu^ms, as ^ the sympaibctic hdp of Sir John 
Marshall, accounted for several archaeological museums. Most of the an muse urns 


possess rich 
With the coniniencemcnt of the 
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aare thus indebted foir their devebpmeiit, If not thtir ongin» to the Archaeological $urvcv, 
which itself b directly responsible (or the maintenance of some of them, 

Toaav iiib b not to that in the beginning it was die emhusiasm of individuah 
Mice Colonel Colin Mackenzie and members of auch societies as the Astatic Society of 
Bengal that had developed museumSj which subsiKiuently enriched their coUections by 
M^uent donations, long before the Archaeological Survey was constituted, Ounniugham 
himself had presented, as early ^ in 1835-36, to the Asiatic Society a large colicction of 
Buddhist images of the Gupta rariod from Samaih, which now adorn the sculpture-gallery 
of the Indian Museum (pL CXVl), The notable MaihurS sculptures of the Asiatic Sweiy 
collection, now In the Indian Museum, were presented by the Hon^ble G. F, Fdmoiidstoii, 
who was a Lieutenant Governor of the Norui'VVcst Province, now called Uttar Pradesh. 
The fine sculptures from Java, wlueh form a unique colIectioTt in the Endian Museum, were 
presented to the Asiatic Society by the members of the Society from time to time, th^b 
to (he brief British coitncaioro with Java, 

The Indian Museum had, tlicrclbre, the nucleus of its archaeologica] icction by die 
itlatics of the last century, when Cunninghaiu became the cMef of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and funher enriched it. 

As the Director General of Archaeolo^, Cunningham preserited to the Indian 
Museum several GandhAra sculptures, antiquities foom Bodh^Gayl and, more important 
th^ all, the magruMcent Bliarhut rail and gateway (pi, CXVII), which form the most 
valuable tr^urc in die M^eum. CunningJtam did itot stop with the presentation of 
wuquities but helped even in arranging the material in the Museum and his arrarigeTiieiiT 
has essentially continued with necessary modiMcations down to iliis date. 

“OW jh a nkf ul sltouid we be to Cunnigham, who trot only discovered the ruins of die 
mtarhut Stupa in 18^3 but dug them up and saved them by their removal to the Museum. 
Ue ^i^tcd trie Raja of Nagod, in whtne territory stood Bharhut, to present the sculpturo 
to Utc Government and, even at the risk of being criticized as being a 'vandal**, 
earned aw'ay a portion^of the rail and gateway, w'htch arc almost the only extant irmaina 
of that magmfic^t Stupa bamng the small collection in the Allaliabad MuseunL Wc 
cannot ^t recall wuh regret thai of whatever w'as left behind every stone that was 
temovable w-as carted away by the people for building purposes. 

TTtis brings to our mind what Colonel Colin Mackenzie did for India in saving 
what he could tlic remains of the Araaravati Stupa that he had discovered in 1707, and, 
^cept ihoM tliat he sent to the Asiatic Society and to Masulipatam, all the marble* that 
lay cxp<»cd were burnt into lime by the villagers, in this case also for building purposes, 
us destroymg one of the greatest monuments, except for portions of the rail and carvings 
I^don™ pnccless treasures of the Madras Museum and the British Museum m 

Museum was fonuiiaic in getting a fine collection of Gandhlha sculpture 
in me aghttes of the liwt century, thanks to the generosity of Major H. H. GoJe, but, 
^on^icly, what could have bceu the second greatest collccdon of Gandhira sculpture 
m an Indian mmtum was retired hastily fay Dr. E. Tbumon, who reveraed the poBcy d* 

fk.> scope of the Museum to strict provincial limits^ wtd 

the ooliecnois made by Bidie's cBbrts was scattered or stored away. 

of a of the fiharhut mij and gateway: 

(fents'outine awav The ^eme cairics with it a certain aroma ofvtndalis^ 

t cy carting away Stonehenge'). A. Cunniugham, Tht Stupa djT Bhar/mt (London, 1879), p vu. 
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MUSEUMS 

The intimate connexion bettveen muKums and the 

t P»&MtnmX'^V“SSed wl^-id. of tco^tm 

fnl I Vn ft>nits the most valued treasure of the Peshawar Museum tvhere ii “ ^^PYriHiin 

Sf ctinningh”"'’ '*»•“>»“• *' in tlw iS^der 

region at Oic beginmngof the doubt, b the richest in 

rg 5-SSl 

from KdichdianaUur and Perumbair bro^es, which 

Dcpartnienta Similarly, the archaeolomcal c^ rtrihj* Wr<tcm nirclc of the Survey. Fine 

The interest and enthusiasm of Dr. Suscum-movemcnt in India. 

was in no small measure responsible for the stimuto collection in the MathurU 

The Cbambh Museum »''«'« T!du“ tfh“^^ >"<* 

“ss 

‘JnSM^nd fhe iSdian Museum in Caleu.m equally enjoyed 
‘Seolo^ SupeHnteoden, 

and coins. In Madras, dll Kchaeological mattm. 

the local Supetintendew nun the curator of the 

Similarly the Stsperm^dent of vyestem Circle still acts as the honorary 

Peshawar Museum. The Supennlatdenl M the Wcsl^urcie sra 

curator of the BIjSpur Museum. ^ is not mily by advice and help 

been on llie committees of several nuiscuitw has hclncd the growth of the 

but somea™., by liberal g^ts *o pTees ^ 

muscum-cotlccuons as at Mathura, Madras, ^ -u . j wTrartna- (Im- miiDruins bv 

Material from irnportam sites has olbicc^from Mohcnjo-daro found thcir 

ihc Archaeological Survey. Thus, Loan-collections from the .Archaeological 

way in almost all kadmg museums rich Peane collection 

rf^^d“in d.e"™SS: MuSum imtl a Imge number of Nliandi bronze, in dm 
Patna Museum. 
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The i^terial^vaicd at variotii stt« g^cnerously made available to U>c muKuim 
of tlic r^n. Thus, the Patna Mu^um wai enriched by the finds at Baairh and 

Lucknow Mu^am by the antiquities from the cxcavatiom 
bl the PPo JJ. S^, etc, a^d the Museum at QpetS 

MMlrLirtlwlif * * * * ^1,^ (a*»vc, p, 83) which, however, was trm-jfctred to the Indian 

Not only by direct creation but also by the 
niS^d aS^d ^ ^VrchaeoIt^caJ Sii^cy was the building up of tmiiums 

in„L? ^ t maienal in the museums £0 the help of the 

Survey was sought and freely given. For example, Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda hdoed 

the museums ai MathurS, Khiching and Biripada in this respect. 

ptiblicaUons the Archaeo- 

rl^d^SrST^ ^ t ^ AmarivaiJ aculpiujno in the Madras Museum 

hM the fir^ dcscnput'c account in the monograph by Burgess/ It was Cunningham 

^ A rV^ ^ TWn M^uni.* HTalTS^ 

Ku 1 m 23 « of !h^ ?Lh^ Buddhist scuIptuTO in the Lahore Museum.* A ItanfboSk of 
HarareL^tt ^ firai prepared by Spooner* and later revised by 

^ Collector of MatImrS. prepared a catalogue of 

I ““'y supplied vuluubie material canted 

dunne hu eaploraiim u, du! dhamba State and helKirl the formation of foe Mu^m 

Xfed fendhaS^ ? i 't '. S^«SKmbr Harmeavea 

"'“‘ 5 °. P ytihya Kulpiurea m the Lahore Museum.* V. Naiisa /Cyar wrote foe 

IhL ..11 .* **** some seufoLuret in the Lucknow Museum mentions additions tn 

«r es r!f V for several years (above, p, i6o) but also arranged for tlie wriiim? 

of a catalogue ofamtquities in the local Museum.'* ^ 

natTfk Arcliaeological Survey came to be more closdv associatcil 

Sditi^r 

likr R. a^„eri^Tf^^«n“a^"„“ 1 ^“G‘:',^^^^ '»' '™' SupermUd«.« 



li tht Xriihm Disiri£t, Afadrai Priiidnu^, 


. . J- «wss™.tM <r,ufaf y /imaratUJU tUW /aMlM 

Arch. Su^, Ind., New Imp. Series, VI (London. iStfj^ 

A. CuTuiingham, afi. fit, * 

* n ^ By>^in Scuiptam in ihi Uhm Mustnm 

* H* Aml/ftfrw tn ths Ptshomar Mvstam (Bombay, iuio> 

W' T^h' V ^ *fih* AT<Mcgicat MustHfn at Mathira (Atlahibad, ’ 

J. Ph Voget, ^14, Bhuri Singh Musnnn at Chamba^uxx^ VZ) ' 

, 2 ' 7 ^* in St<^t fCalrutU, 194). ' ^ 

(Allahabad! 19) ‘ .frcrfufi, hmAsetion to tht DtJtnpHtt LUt nfExhihito 

Suf^ ■ iL'd." Prnvinml Mamm, Im^ow, Mem. Ardu 

**’ Catoh^ if tiu Mm^am of ArcMagp at 

XLVn ^ ^Tj. *"»P' Senes 

Saitpturts in tht *f Art vt EAskni InAia antk spmiU f*fetmt to 

C«<fc to tht Sailptuiis in tht Indian AWw, , 
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MtJSEUMS 


C. Museum-BT71LD1NGS 

’rhc blest muscurai liavc bad better luck la iheir btaldiiig^ iban die earlier ones, 
ibr the brter arc mucli at a disadvantage in bcitte hoiise<I in buildui^ quite autlquated 
and unsuitable^ judged by modem museuiti-stana<'iids. In the carll^ days any easily 
available building was usually considered lU for housing a museum^ and this has oflcn 
greatly jeopardiaed ilie elTcciive display of tn’cn Uie Ijcsl male rial The Lucknow Mxueum 
)5 an example to the poini, where the defect is aggravated by the location of die Museum 
in two buildings separated by some distance. In the case of some of the museums of recent 
origin it is indeed gratifying to note that tiie fine new building have amply compcjifiaied 
the few years of cramped existence tu readily available old boildings. The .^ahabad 
Museum* for example, soon have tm cxceUeut ImUdiug, well-planned and laid-out, in 
llie place of the old rooms in the municipal uiTice. Tlic new building of the Hharat 
Kab Ehawan Museum in ihe Banaras University is another fine structure. An excdlent 
Iruilding has recently been comptcictl for the hou^bgof die Museum at Raipur, where 
ii lias just started its abnost new fife. The Mathuri Museum* whicli was originally housed 
unsuitably, is now in a weil-planiiLd building with ample scope for expaiisiotj. The 
Bombay Museum was planned for Us purpose and has, therefore, been fortunate. The 
Madras Museum, ihough well laid-out on spadotu grtmnds, lias yet its _fmc 3 l block in the 
blest one, planned for its archaeological galleiies. A proper planning for museum- 
buildings IS most essential, and without wcIUivi suitable galleries even the best material 
canttoi be cncctivcly presented. Again, museums ihai started their existence in crowded 
centres witliout allowing sufficient space around for expansion are bound to get cramped. 
A museum is essentially a gtowing institution and rcqubies ample facilities For growth. 
The Indian Museum, for example, which h ihe finest in ihccasl. not to speak of India, has 
unfortunately not only an old atid tnadequate building but also lack': space around It for 
further growth, 

I). MuSEU«-SEJ1 VICES 

In a properly constructed museum ilierc should bt; a decent laboratory ividi eqtup- 
ment for the chcmitad treatment oftlic muscum-maieriai in addition to the usual galleries, 
working room it itnd 3tor3gc*5pacc. Idc^J provision Ibr liiis exists in th-c Madras Aiowurn, 
where, in addition, the libraiy', which has devdoped into a large public one, greatly 
facilitates research. A good library is an essential factor in a museum. 

In tltc early days of the museum-movement in the country, established rtuiseuTm, 
like those at Calcutta, Madras, I.ucknow, etc-, used to present freely material to sister- 
iriititutioiu that v^Trir being started, and ihc Princu ol VValci Muflt^u^n at BomE^y ts 
amongst those that have benefited by gifts. Tlie essential poUcy of muHeunia should be 
one of a broad spirit for encourapng presentation lo and cxcliangc amongst oilier 
institutions and for allowing a free flow of material. 

For the proper disseminauou of the history and culture of the wuniry ii i^ot enough 
if there b a ^gle muwiini at any &pol contaming all ihc pha^a of ns art, Tnerc ^ould 
be as many os possible witli sufficient material for presenting a bird s eye viciv of Indian art 
and culture as a w'holc. It is in the Madras Museum, of which Thurston resincicd jc 
scope and returned die Gandhara sculptures to the province of its origin [above, p, ^3^)* 
iliat, years later, Or. 7 . H. Gravely, with a very wide and hbcral outlook, arranged for 
presenung e^'ciy phase of Indian art in its new archaeological extension,^ In this the 
co-operation of the Archaeological Survey and other museums tn India was sought 
and readily obtained, 
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There aliouhl be at least four or five museums In the country, whidi should be Cmo- 
cdvtd on a national basis for the acqubkion and display of matcnal. In a vast cxHinuy like 
India, widi a rich legacy fixjm the past* ibis objective should not be difficuh lo achiwc. 

Tile best schoot-serviccs are presided probably in the Madras Mu^um. It k a 
museum where school-children, by frequent vkUs with iheu' t^cheii, ipthcf know edge 

Siinp that they Wi<»d in .heir .«.-b»b Un.v<«.ty .tntou, 

sDPcially of the cK»l-^duatc course, can make the best use of the matcnal m a muscun^ 
Iot it Is impossiGe for students of art, konCgraphy and numismatics to w»b 

ibp firai-haid study of the material m the muse^.^ Ln lim rrapcci the anchacological 
section of the Indian Museum is a great source of inspiration to the smdents and professors 
of several uni verities, specially that of Calcutta. 

Besides school-services >1 should be the endeavour of every museum to devote aticntiuii 
10 research and publication, os it k one of the best media by winch a miis™ can gel 
iutfi touch bv exchange in thought and material witli other nn^uma ui the world for mutual 
bcncr«. It'is due lo the indefatigable work of Dr. Gravely tliat the Madi^ Museum 
leads today all the other museums Bn India in die matter of i^ardi-publicaiioiis. It k 
taoat hcarteni^ ihe Prmce of Wales Museum at Bombay bus recoilily staricd -i 

series of bulletins of its own. _ 

Piciurc-fmsicatds, guides and pamphlets have their own value for the public. The 
pkiurc-posicards of the Madras Museura and those of AjanlS, printed ui photogravure, 
Sre amongst ilie beat m India, but it should be noted that there are several other museurm 
iliat have their sets of pkturc-poaicards; even tile Asutoali .Museum of fine Art, 
Calcutta, All hjfttUutbri of comparatively recent origin^ has also a 4ci of picmrc-owtcards 
to its credit,«oi to speak of the Indian Museum, the Prince of Wales Museum, the Mtis^ 
of Faiua, Bartida, Ajmer, Gwalior and the site-museums of the Dcpartmait of Archaeology. 
A few museums also have fine halb for popular lectures, which arc equally iinnoriant 
amongst the activities of a inuKCum, and u^ul coUcctious of Ian torn-slides tt> illustrate 


diem. ^ , , 

Notwithstanding what lias been achieved hi the sphere of museums in India, it must 
be admitted that the progress has left mudi to be deahed and, ori the whole, the couii^ 
has not kept abreast of die muscological dcvclopmenis in die wcai. Lack of adctjuaic lunds, 
suital)lc buildings and trained curatorship may sum up the causes for diis and have 
colleciivclv and individually contributed to the general defocte m the iiMjoniy of die 
Indian museums, vii., the over-congestion of the exliibits and die absence of resetvc-co cc- 
lions for study and exchange, of proper labels, charts, diagrams, dioramas, etc., o 
labtiratory-fttdlitics, of children's sections and of the numerous oilier fociora w-luch enliven 
the Kood muaeuim of the west. In recent years there has been at Iciwi a growing 
ness about these shortcomings, and dus will no doubt eventually bnng with it a hcaltiiy 
devclopmenL of museums. 

The curator h the living force in a museum, but nowhere eke k a curator more 
neglccier! tlian hi India, thourii prodigious knowledge and enormous achievemenW arc 
rxpec'ed ofliim. Proper fodlidcs for s'witing museums at home and abroad for widenmg 
lui horizon and ample funds should be provided, withoui which it b idle to expect better 
results in display and exposition. If a scholar should sacrifice ambiibn, the curator alone 
ihoiild not be singled out for this. 
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2, MUSEUMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

By J. K. Roy 


A. TiiE Museums Branch 

Tlwt report by S.F, Markham and H, Hai^rcavcs, published in 1936 by the .Viuscunia 
^Xssodaiioti, London, cJcarly brought out the mwatijifactorj; picture of the museum- 
mov^rtnent in India, tltc main reasons being ascribed to mass^illiteracy, inadequate iunds 
and lacl. of propar awafccntiqf on the part of the rich and the influential mtdligciusia. 
So Etr as the activities of the Archaeological Survey of India were concerned, the report 
stated* ‘Archaeology came to the lore as a result of the Jbrmatioit in 1862 of the 
Archaeological Survey and the activities of Sir Alexander Cuimiugltamt whose researches 
airakencd wdespread interest in Indian arcliacology > > » But the great^t iwtiyity 
resulted from the re-organization by Lord Curzon’s Govemment of tbc Archacowgical 
Survey in 190a - - . The history of the archaeological mtisci^ in Indta a largely 
the record of the labours of the ihcn appointed Director General, Sir John Marshall . . 
The discoveries of the Archaeological Surrey, by adding so subsuindally to the bsto^ 
of India and awakening world-wide iutcresi m its art and antiquities, have stimulated m 
no small measure feelings of natioiialwin and directed die attention of Indians to the need 
for preserving their archaeological treasures,’’ 

This emphasizes the intimate connexion between the museums of India atid her 
^Archaeological Survey, a theme already dcali with at some lenmb ah^e (PP' _^35 
policy of me Survey has been 10 maintain small museums in the ricinity ol sites subjcciwl 
to extensive excavations to enable tbc serious suidcm and ihe visitor alike to study the 
aMiquitics in their proper context. It lias not only set up scveial such site-museums to 
be eared for by its own officers, but has also ^ted on behidf of and helped several Stales 
in exploring ancient sites within their territories and building up suitable muit'ums 
diem in accordance with iis own policy; the Museum at Sinchl is a concrete exantpic of 

tn his report submitted to the Govcmmeni of India in 1939, Sir Woolley 

recommended the closing doivn of most of die aite-muscums maintained m the hurycy, 
but considering the cultural importance of die site* concerned imd the possibility of feting 
education, if rightlv pursued, the Central Government decided to retain dicin. ^ Thus 
encouraged, die Survey set upon itself the task of striving for residli yet unachieved, 
the expansion of its sphere anti activities for the spread of cultural centx^mdiircr^l parts ol 
the country, as fully as possible:. One of the recommendation# of the Markham-Hargreaves 
report, viz. that ilic muicunts uf the Dcpartmcni of Archaeology should be brought together 
under one administrative control, ww iWre&rc given dfccl to m 194b. when tlw Mi^eums 
Branch of the Department came into erisicnce under an officer entrusted witli the 
charge of the Cent rid Asian Antiquities Museum and seven otlier gating sit^m^cums, 
viz.* those at Mohenjo-daro, HarappS, TaxUa, tfelhi Fm, Siinatb. Nalanda and 
Na^gfo-junakondS, which had so long functioned under Circle Supcriuicn ena ctmeem^ 
or thc DircctOf General of Archacolo^ himself the Central ^lan^tmuit^s Museum 
having becnscparalclv managed bv a Curator directly reapoasiblc to the Differ Genc^ 
The effect of Ine change became noticeable in no time, since a unifled control could tnug 
greater attention and funds to the museums than could be expected in the old system, 

' S. F. Markham and H, Hargieavw, Mmamt a/ fadia (Loiutoa, 1936 ), pp. 33’44* 
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Tilt Mtiseurm ffrancli soon made itself felt tvhen,^ in early *‘*47; ;iri 

of \sian art and ax'diaeolog)' In New Delhi on tlic octrasion of tlic IuUt- 
Asian Rdatioii Coidhraiec witli Uie co-operation of a niimber ormusjsuwM «ndii(Urig the 
‘^ovinSC® and iliose Of Uk- Indian States, ^lubits tWVcd for U.e pu™,.t 

from ihc Kabul Museum, Af^^anisiaii, and the Eeotc h-amjaisc <1 Lxlreme-Oricnt, Himoi, 
Iftdo-China and a catalogue was specially prepared for the event. The exhthmoii ihu\ 
airanffcd wm Lighlv appreciated lyy the foreign delegates aurnding the Conferenee anti 
Sl^numbcr of IttcELi v-isitois as it offered a visual eommenUry on India s mtemaiional 
contacts in the past mth her neighbours on the easl^ west and norUi. 

In the same year came tlic Partiltoii of India, resulting in the loss of the suc-musrunn 
at Mxjhcnjo-daTp!Hatapp4 and Taxila to the IndianDepa^ent of Archa^logy-. However, 
as a rcsiii ofsucccssivil negotiatiems between India and Pakistan the Museuim Era^ 
was able to obiam or leta'm representative objects from these tliree ttimeiiim. Anotber 
event of the year, ultimately resulting in the creation of die nucleus of the 
Museum al New Delhi rbebw, p. 247), w-as that the Royal Academy of Arts m tiiglaiid 
havine secured the active co-opcrailon from the GoverninCTt of India m organizing an 
chibLnof lutliar art li, pndem. a panel colfcclion nfwtoed aiWbjat^^n| n^to 
diffcTcm institutions from ah over India was sent out to London, and die Museums nianui 
cnmHbuted in no small measure to this collecliun* ^ ^ 

From 104? the Departmental museums Imve continued to mate stcatly 
trallches have been rc-turaiigcd; labels and historical nonces have been revise , _ 

matcriiih have been provided as ticcdwl; library and allied facihties are ^mg cxtmdcd, 
and a closet contact with the neighbouring educational msutuimm 1* 

Piemre-postcards have b«n introduced m ^^omc of the 

NalflndCaiid the Departniciu proposes to provide similar sets for the other 

m-U. Amenities l^sitons, such as good rouds to the mmeuins, refreshmcnt^mlls and 

rcst-hnuses» arc also under the cousidcrdlioii of the proper authorities 

The Museums Uranch, as has already been stated, became stomcwiiat mppl 
the loss of the three important museums at Mohenjo-daw, Harappa and Faxila, but t 
L already made headwliy with regard not only to the proper 
museums but also in creating some new aii<» aiui shpuldermg the 
others which previously existed under difrcrcnl conirob. Tlic Cemiral 
Mi[ficuin» which remained dosed since the last opened agmn -n/j 

rc-airangcd galleries and improved ctjiiipmcnts, including ymotographic, 
"ra^^ig^cclms. and a che'mical hdiratory, where the preserva^n of stilt and 
painii^, textiles and other objects, as well as connected chemical analysts and 
If objStt of archaeological interest, are carried out under .he 
Asdstani Archaeological Clicmisl. Tlie museums ai AmaravatS and Fon St. Le^c 
Madras, which had so long functioned under the mpecuve Circle Sn^rtu^mdents of tU 
Dopartmenl, and those at Sandii KtmdSpur (Hyderabad) and Khajuriho ^ 

Pradesh), which had been under the respective Slates, liave now come under the 
Lrativc coniral of the Museums Branch, which is just now aUo organtzing a museum a 
Harapi to hous<r the numcrDiiS sculpiuror* tying scattertd all over the extamive mni 
the ancient Vijayanagara (above p, 165). „ . „* nf 

Today, the Museums Branch, forTulng a strong limb of the Departmen 
.\rchacolofiy, ntnintains the Central Asian Antiquities Museum and about a dosten s 
museums, under a unified scheme and has contributed not a Utile to 
National Museum, The Branch, though formed rather late in the anrials of me Depa 
ment of Archaeology, has no doubt been a step forward and has already more 
justifted its exiitcnoc. 
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Ap:tri from ihe Oiiiral Asian .Antiquidcs Miiscutn and dMr sitc-muBcumBj ihc 
Dcpanmcnt ttf Ardracolow i* also rcipoiisiblc for administering and ftnandug the 
Archaeological Section ofthe Indian Muacutn, w-hich has been referred to in the pteoeding 
naecs ipp. ^36 and ^38). The itjirivalletl i^ollcction of animuiiiea in die Museum include 
nrchisionc objects, littlus valky specimens, the Rampurw-a [ion-capiial of Aiobi, BLiailiut 
mil and gate, Gandhira and oilier Mrulplures fully representative of the ^ of India, parU- 
ciilarly northern, Indo-Muslim iiiMTiptions and architectural pieces aiid a most ii-aluabfe 
coUccdon of coins, which make it the richest archaeological museum in India. 


B, The Centrai Asian ArcriQumEs Museum 


rurmed in insiq, the Museum is constituted of the coUectlons hroughi hy Sir Aurd 
Stein from hisexpedirions toChincseTurkeatan in 1900-01, lOoG-oS and igiS-iS dlmtmtmg 
Indians cultiiml rxpar.siou in Central Asia during the first few centuncs of the G^tian 
cm. The collecUons form, as it were, a national trust. Stem's explorations, as aho tho« oj 
the French, Russiaii and German arehaeobgbts, revealed a cultural tie that had exined 
Irctwecii ihc wciil and the Far East on the one hand and tidia on other. The rcgiom 
covered by two great Iradc-mntcs from China, known as sdk-routes, iKCame die mccung 
eniund of manv different races, arts and languages, vibr^Ung wfitU Indian, 
Ildlcnistic and Cltinese thoughts, with Buddhism as Uie cciiiral ilicrne. Sansknl siidPmknt 
Buddltist literature written in the tndian script flourished tiv die land. Its nch pattern 
of economic and cultural life is amply illustrated m the Museum by its vaned wlleclions* 
n*di iis terracottas and stuccos from ntS^ and fthrim», ratved wixidcn p^c.cs vnih Indian 
moiiB, wooden documents in Kharoshthl characters of the fiiat to the third centimes a,i>., 
grave-furniture, coloured tesi»K figured silk, woollen mpesmes, articlw of 
and finally the frescoes and painliugs on silk, wooden boards and paper dcpicfuig the 
cultural climax witnessed m C^iml Asia during the aevailli to the tenUi ceniuncs. 


C. The siTE-irusEUiiK 
{ij Aioftatje-^at^ and Uari^pa 
Tim Museuma ai Mobenjo-daro in Sind and at fiarappa hi West ^njab, built 


nighty developed eiiltufie in the chalcolitWc a^. --. v. f„„i 

*947, both of them were iratisfcrred to P^tstan, but India has o ^ ^ 
rcpr«cntative collection of Indus objects, winch is now being augmented by exploration 

wiihbi the borticn of [ndia. 


(U) Taila 

The collection of this aitracnve Museum tnow in Pakistan), ^ 

excavations at TaxUa (above, pp, 13* ^^1 th^S 

in the north-west of India for a period of about 3 thousand ^ jt„ 

century u.c. The Buddhist sculptures in sionc and stucco iti the 

the history of die Gandhara sdiriol of art, and die numerous other 

musiraic the life of the people inhabiiiug the first two of the three cities of laxiia, 

n? 
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(iu) SSiJt&h 

Bailt in )fto4 w'tihin a slonc’s throw of tlie aiicimt niim of S§mldi near Batiaras 
(abovct p. 142)) ihc Saniith Museum illuslralcs some of ihc vital pliasca tif India's ari- 
history Ihiin die iMid ceiiiury b-g. to tlie nvelfth cermiiy aj>., which sucocssivcty produwfl 
cxcrlletiL cjGiniplcs of art as are re presented by the lion-capitfil of die ^^Eauryitn peried 
(pi. LXII Aj, liie Buddha images of the Gupia* period and sculptural pieces and other 
ohjecis tatecuied in the SuAga, Kushan and medieval pciiuds. The c^iSits tire displayed 
in tUrre hii^e halls (pi. CXIX) in a building wbidi is by far Uic best site-museum building 
in India after Ute Joss of Taxila, 


(ivj i'Sathi 

This small Museum, built in tgip by the Ardiaeokj^cal Survey on behalf of Bliopal 
State to hoviso the Buddhist antiquities rcoovered diinog tlic cxcavatitma at the siU 
(al^ve, p. illustrates all the phases of central Indian history from the time of Asoka 

down to A-O. J 300, as evidenced by images, fragments of architectural gateways and rail- 
pillarSp rclic-cadtets, pottery, household and monastic utensils of iron, broni'c anti copier, 
tcrracoit^ and coins. Plans arc aJboi to provide additional space in the Museum, which 
has just now been taken over by the Dcpartmcul of Archacoiogy. 


(v) Amamiatf 

The sculptiirc-shcrf at Amaravatf, on the right bank of the Rmiii]th riv'cr In 
Guntur District of Andhra, contains only the remnants of a large collection of jcolpturrs 
and architectural pieces (the bulk and the best nreserved, including the early south 
IndiuJi mcial images, having been transferred to tiie Madras Museum and the British 
Museum) brought to light as a result of the discovery in i wy of the remains of 
the Great Siiipa of Amarivail by Colin Mackenzie of the Trigonometrical Survey 
and the subsMuent operations conducted till 190B-09 (above, p, 236). Amaravati, 
originally called Dhanakaiaka, was &mous as the easicm seal of the Sttavahana 
monarchs (second century b.c. to second century A-oA, whose patronage, as also the ^at 
missionary influence of NBglriuna, the founder of the Mali^yatia school, and of his 
followers, were responsible for the large number of Buddhist Ti&p<ts in the Krishni vaUey, 
The sculptures of Amaravati, attributed to the centuries just before and after ChriBi, 
represent some important aspects of early Indian life and history In the south, and tliougb 
the styiv is marked by its originaliiy, some Ganc^aran traits arc discernible here and thcrc- 


(vi) ^fd^dijiaiakond^ 

The small Museum at N 3 g^imafconij 3 (named after Nagarjtma, who is said bO 
have spent the later part of his life in a monastery at this place) built on the site of the 
on the right bank of tlic Krishiiii (above, p. tdy), houses chaitning examples of bas-reliefs 
in Ltic late pJtasc of the Amaravail style belonging to ilie ihird.fourth centuries A.p. and 
dcpiciinc the leading scenes of the life of Buddha, Jaiaka stories and rcj)rescniati®*“ 
stUpiu, TIjc inscribed records in Brahml characters found here refer to the soutbern 
Ikshviku dynasty of the second-third centuries A.o., when the principal sanctuaries of 
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NdgiLrjunalcon^i (bunded^ It ti tntereating nflle that the IlcaKvSku kings fbllDwed 
Brafunanisin while Liicir consorts wttre devotees of Buddhism and erected monasteries 
and it^as in honour of Buddha. 


(vii) KandSpat 

Ttic \tuseum at Kon^^pur in Kydciabad Stale contains inierestiiig relics assodalcd 
with the history of ttic Xndhras (rfree second century b.c. to tliini century a.d.), diacovered 
there from the partial excavation conducted iit the site in 1941 by tlie Hyderabad ArclracO' 
Ingical Dimartmcjtt- Thccukure trpixsenicd here is almost simitar to that in the other 
Andhra sites found so £ir in the Dtxcan, via., Brahmagiri, ChandravalU and Mask), and 
the ajitifluities comprise, among other objects, important potiery such as roulctted and 
russei'Coloured wares datable 10 the drst century a.d. (above, p. 163) and vessels of 
diHcmit types pointing to disthictive ceramic iradiiions, ^des punch-marked and 
Saiavikhana coins and Buddhist figures made of kaolin forming a st^ng Icamrc of the 
^idhru culture in the Deccan. 


(viii) Ni^ndd 

Situated ckKse to iheniins of the aucieiii Buddhist cstablislimeni in. Patna EHstrict, 
the Museum contains remarkable sculptures in stone and bjnDii2e(pLLXX) which represent 
the PaU art of the medieval period and rank among the leading contcmpoiar^-schools of 
iirt in nortltem India, Other importaui anticjuitlcs of tlie Museum arc the scalings of the 
myakits of the Gupta and Maukhari dynasticsi the official scstls of tire Nalanda monastery 
and important historical inscriptiotu discovered at NSlandS during tltc excavations 
conducted here front 1915-16 onwards (above, p. 14B]. 

(ixj lOiajmdlio 

The open-air mtucum huik at KJuijnraho in Clihatarpur State (now in Vindhya 
Pradesh) in 19to by VV. E. Jurdine, the Poliiical Agent in Bundelkhand, contains a wealth 
orMTulpturcs and architectural pieces, musily Hindu and Jaina, from the group of temples 
(dating from nrfa 950) of the Indo-Aryan style of architecture, of which the KandaiiyS 
temple of ^iva alone coiuains on its walls no less than eight hundred hguriu. llie vtgfrrous 
plasdc an of Khajur^o, tJiough convciiLioiialwcd* displays greater sopiiisttcation and sense 
of feelings and more complex piofilcs than that of contemporary* Orissa, another centre of 
Indo-Ai^an temples. Tlic Chandellai, a Rajput tribe who mkd over Jcjikabhukti 
(flundclkhand) (nim the ninth to thhteentlt ccntuiies have left such rich traditions m art 
and arrhitccture as have given Khajutkho a place of diatiaction to the artistic history of 
tiorihrm India in the mixlicval [leriod. 


(x) liampi 

The propcticd museum at Hantpi hi one of the bulldinp of the old niiw (pl.CXX), 
situated on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra in flcllary Distnet |.aboive, p. t65) 
and representing the site of the capit<*l of d'c great Hindu empire of y ijayanagara which 
reached hs climax duriiig the reign of Kpshna-rSya (1509-1530), wUI iQustratc ihe ar[- 
Itistory of the Vijayanagara period, which left no InsigiiUicant mark on the cultural history 
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of south India during the founccntli to the sixteenth century. WliiJc some ^ the 
architecture remains of Hampi indicate Saracenic features^ the stone and n^tal una^ts 
of diis piacc partake of Jaina and Hindu characters^ the latter bong predcmiuunt omng 
to the paironage of the kings who built temples in honour of the great Hindu deidfis, Siva 
Visbtiu, and worshipped VirCpakasha (a form of Siva] as their famUy-eod. The 


and 


worship of trees and snakes as well as ihe practice of j^ft'-rites being very popular during 
the Vyayanagara period, liiesc practices are also illustrated among the sculptures of 
Humph 


(si) Red Fort^ Deiki 

This Museum, situated in the Mumthz Nfahal in the lort biiih by Sh all Jnlikn at 
the seveniecmh century, originated from a municipal museum, which was set up in the 
Towu Hall in itt68 by F. H. Conper, l>cputy Ck>mmissIoncr of Delhi, and existed for 
nearly forty years wUh a growing coflection of curios. In 1902 Lord Ourzon had tlic 
undefined cliaracici' and neglected state of the museum referred to the .\rchaeo!ogical 
Sun'cy. Accordingly, must of the undesirable objects were dispoised of, and the Delhi 
Museum of Archaeology was founded in tnoy hi die Naqqhr Kliuna of the fort 
(sute^ucntly transfrirra to the Mumtfo: Mahai) tvitli such collect ioiis of the odgiiial 
museum as were connected wiUi the history of the Dellii Fort. Since thcii, its coHccuon 
has been considerably augmented by fresh acquisitiom of coiia, portrmis, manuscripts 
and inscriptions of the Sultanate and Mughul piriods and other interesting objects, suclt 
as pictures relating to the Mutiny of iSjjy, ancient armouis of Saracenic pattern, etc., 
either purchased or received as gifts. 

(xii) Furf Ht. Ceprgit Aladms 

The Fort Museum, originally sponsored in 1946 by D. M. Reid pf the Old Madras 
Guards for the exhibition of antiquities illustrating tlie hisioricai evolution of the Province 
since the days of the East India Company in ihc dghteemli century, was organized by the 
Anhacologicat Sur\'ey tuid formally opened on the occsLiion of the fifUi session of the 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology held in Madras in February 1948, Housed in 
an andcitt building which, since Wcllcsicy's time, has bt^cn foil of memorin of the days 
of the East India Company, tlic collections of the Museum, including weapons of war 
cither belnugiiig to tlie East India Crjinpany or captured by them in their baideft against 
the rival European powers and local rulers in the latter liaif of the seventeenth century, 
and other important objects, such as the East India Company's china ware, colours «f die 
King’s Regiment and other Britiah regiments diabandetl from time to lime, records of the 
St, Mary’s Cliuich, pretdous silverware, a picttircsqur model of I’orr St- Gcoigc <irid 
etchings of Daniel, etc,, were reedved cither as gifts or on loan from diflereni sources. 
Further acquisitions art being made to make the Museum more representative in cliaracier 
and worthy of its purpose- 

3. THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF INDIA 

By J. K- Rov 

The tudiaii Museum of Calcutta is undoubtedly the principal nutseuin in India, but 
It has never attained the status of a nationd museum in the modern sense of the icnii. 
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PrciposaJs wcjc aei afboi as early as igiS-l S for rhe establishment of a national museum 
at Delhi, ^vluih, however, did not And favour with the British Goveriimeiii. In 1935 
the f>n>(K»sal was recomklacd but liacf to be shelved for waui of funds. Early in 1930 
it fomied an item in a Rvc-year plan £bt the devdopmem of Dellii* In the same vear, 
the MarkhaiU'Hargrravcji Report stressed in no iineertaiit mannet the need for a eejttralized 
museum, aud in 1939 Sir lamnard Woolley stated in lus frp>rt that national credit 
demanded iW establishntciii of a nalinnal museum ai Dellii, In I9.J4 the Royal Astatic 
Society of Bengal again urged tlic establishmeoT of a ttai tonal tnuseum, and a scheme for 
a Cenirat Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology was drawTt uii in 1945 by rhe 
Director General of Archaeology in India, which was approved by the Atlvisory Board 
of Archaeology and accepted in principle at an intcr-dcpanmi'ntal meeting. In August 
194.5 schcmt was approvco by the Standing Advisory Committee of the tndi^i 
Le^lature on Education, and the Gfovcmmcnl of India appcniucd a commitict; with Sir 
Maurice Gtvyer as the chainnait to examine the vvliolc question for a detailed rcjiort, 
which svas publlslicd in 1946. Htc scheme was agreed l« by (lie Development Board, 
and the Goveramem finally accepted it in 1947 ividi certain modIftcations proposed by 
the Corral Advisory Board of Archaeology', 

Tlic exhibition of Indian art and aidiaeology held in London in 1947-4^* 
(above, p. 243) was indirectly respondbk for the forma liou of die nucleus of the 
Naiional Museum, The entire collection sent out to london was brought 10 DcHii, 
and an exhibition sponsored by the Government was organized by the Oepartnusni of 
Archaeology in the State HxKjms of the Government House ^novv Ra.tliirapaii Bhavan) 
towards die end of 1948 on an unprecedented scale, in which^a nmtibei of sculptural 
masterpieces in bronze and stone and superb mioiaiiire paintings of different schoob 
were brought together under one roof. Tlie exhibition, for which ;i catalogue, an album 
of representath'e sculpitircs, paintiiiga and textiles and piciurc^postcards ol selected oljjects 
were printed, proved a grand success. It miroduccd a series of fourteen leciures by eminent 
scholars of die country, and the Films Di\*isiDii of tiie Government rendered a great ser\'ice 
towards educational purposes by producing a documentary film of the principal contents 
of the collection, fmmcdhitdy after the dose of the exhibitfou, the National Museum 
idea gained more sirengtli than ever before, and appeals by the Govermncni 10 the 
owners of the exhibits for die extended ban of all die art-objccui that had gone to Londou 
ffCTicntlly borne firulli ii wiii decided to ni4kr coniiniird use of ihc St^i^ Rcvojths of 
the ^veminetit House for temporarily housing the National Museum.^ Accoirii^^, 
the nucleus of the National Museum of India was established in New' Delhi ',P^ I" 
and CXXII) and dtrowm open to the public after a formal onening on die 15th .August 
1949- by tlic Govemof uf Iniia. lo iis proposals die Gvii'ycr Gortstniticc 

envisaged slircr tnaiii stages^ cacb with several phaiseSj tor being impJemented ovcf a number 
or years. These iiages have since been partially altcrrd ui m«i the needs of ihc nmc, 
and pending ihe eonstruetion of a suitable building for Ibc Naiiiinal Museun! in Newr 
Dclliif which is now receiving active atteinioiii the scope of the present collccuou has bccii 
limited to art and archoeoJogy, and the respective sections have Imcu fonctionifig with a 
skcleuiR staff under the Director General of Archaeology, 

Tlir Museum, wlucb opeiictl with a foirly representative collection of exhibits, has 
since been deprivetl of many of the masterpieces due to a very large number of the loaned 
objects having been withdrawn by the respective owmers, but thanks to rulcn: of the 
fin-mcr Indian States, who cidicr made gifts **r agreed u» extended loans of cucellcm 
art-objccts, bcsidei a few State Museums and some private owners who have made a sim^r 
gcsmrc, the loss, diougli still keenly felt, has been to some extent ixtn rcpaireiL ^ic 
Department of Ai'choeofogy lias, however, solidly Stood by the National Miiseum by Icmluig 
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suitable materiah from the museums under its coniroi. ActiubiduTis of valuable materialji 
negotiated by the Art Purchase Comimnce set tip by tlie GtiVemmcni of India have 
furtlwr curii-hcd the Museum durii^ recent years. The present coUcchon of the 
Museum iliustraics the Lidus eivitizatloii; stone sculptures of aEfferent itenods from the 
Maury an to tlic medieval epoch; north Indian and south Indian bronzes; muuatujc 
paintings of various scliooU tvhitJi nourished in different patts of the country at difJercot 
tinxea; teitiJcs; and minor antiquities, including arms and weapons, jades, painied b^jk- 
covers, illuminated manuscripts and the like. The collccuon, as a whole, prrscnin even 
in its nucleus state .t comprehensive picture of India's art and culture through the ages. 
Side by side with the gitm^th of the national Museum, proposals for liic setting up of the 
National Gallery of Modem Art in New Delhi having gamed incrcasingsunport, the Jaipur 
House in New Delhi has been requisitioned by the ^verrvinciit, and ihe National Gaileiy^ 
of hloda*o Art has recently been established here with the modern marcrials from the 
National Museum and the collection of modem paintings acquired by the Govemnicni 
from time to time. Thus, the National Museum mainiains today collections ranging 
in date up to the eighteenth century, the continuation of which appeant in the Natloniu 
Gallery. 


Since the inception of the National Museum, several temporary exhibitions of 
objects liave b^n held here, the first of whtcli, organized in Tebruary 195*, illustrated 
among cEthers rare palmdeaf manuscripts, Jaina rdigious texts and IxKiks on Indian 
plulosophy. fioon after was held an exhibition of Indonesian art, mainly illmtnidng the 
Wayang*rcpenory representing the Legendary Javanese history, coimcctcd to some extent 
with the Indian reh^oti. Cater in tiic year, an exhibition bearing on relimon and 
phiiosopliy w'as organized on the occasion of the UNESCO Symposium on the ^Concept 
of Man* and the Thiloso^y of Edtication in the East and West’, vviih an illusifatro 
catalogue published for the occasion. Another exhibition was held in March 
illustrating Indian historical ponralts horn original paintLtgs and photo-mlargenieiits 
covering a wide period from the second century b.c. to the ainctccLitb century a.d. Thru 
came an exhlbitioii of Chinese art and arcliaeologv, wliicli was folfowed this year by 
another one, (organized 1 ^ the Swedislt Ardiaeologic^ Expediiion in India in co-o^ration 
with the Department of Archaeology, in which the material from Rangmahal, Bikaner 
{above, p, 150), excavated by tlie Expedition was displayed 

Full-time guide-lecturers have been appointed for takm|| round uitercsted visitors 
and giving talks four days in a week, l>oth in English and Hindi. Besides, a hvice-a^wcek 
programme of talks of preriously announced subjects has become a regular foature of the 
educational activities of the Museum. 

ft will thus be apparent that the Naiional Museum, though aull in its infancy, has 
undoubtedly provided added intcFcsi to the cultural life of Delhi by illustrating th^ 
history of India’s past in an audio-visual manner. 

Tlie Museum, with its present art and archaeological sections, has yet to begin its 
full career in its own builxling, to be constructed very shortly, so that the anthropolog)’ 
section can be added and all the sections that arc to constitute the institution can nave a 
natural and healthy growth. The National Museum has 10 discharge its two primary 
functions, viz., the diffusion of tnsirucdon and raiionaJ amusemeni among ihe mass of 
the people and to aiford seientiHc students all possible menus of examiiung and studying 
the specimens of the Museum. Tlie first pur}K<sc caimoi be scrvcil without popular lectures, 
ftlmi^lLOWs, 1 ravelling cxhihiiiom, etc.; the second objective cannot be fulfilled without 
a seir-coutaiiicd and growing library and a ridi rescn’c-collectkm. Tlie Museum has also 
to provide the means and inspiration in regard to technical assistance to the oilier museums 
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in the country and has also to act as a central lending aj^ency by sparing its own iic^urcs 
on loan to other museums, as is done by the Circulation Department of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in South Kcnsingiati, Loudon, lo enable ii to be of real serv^ in the 
cultti^ uplift of ihe“country. And thus can it inarch onwards to become a vital force 
as a great insdtuiioh 'worthy df ilic narioit. 


Edited and oublisbcd by the Director General of Atdweology in 

New Dilhi. Primed by M. C- Khimnah. B.Sc. {Engg,) at the Job Press Ltd.. Kanpnr, 
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PLATE XXXVJir 






H, tMmfffoifl cisf Sti ft}3 


iM. 




PIRATE XXXiX 



A. Pwi/ofm urtii at Amittfminatigahm, neat Salrate^u, C/tingfefiHt 

Stf fiagti WStitiii !ff 



I 

B. Legged terraioita mcaphagus at fatldraram, Ckingleput DMi, 


Se t page fOS 



PL\Ti: XI 




^Sart'vpfiajiU> wiVfttM ml «tt hHvilmt, *tntf li, .Shtiftit at AiiatiSm i nmi TrifJiat Caf/ihi 

Cfnagirpta p>igi 105 S/t pagr J(Mi 


PLATK XT.l 




A. ast will, al PuMhffai Set pagf m 


T1 ® mbmat ffittiim at i 


itlaumifffsaf, PmMittfini. A>/ page Ifif^ 





PLATi: XI.II 



A. Htuid-iiBBt at (:istreimitmRa4, wwr Kjtydt, C.VfAi'Ji, Set pa^e tO$ 



II. Muhifite koad^ntutt tniitutd fyf a drcir at CAeramanan^dif. war £;jjw/, 

■V^r / 06 




PU\TE XLlir 



^iultiplf-rAomhfT*lt .uthtmanfM fv^k-^ait mvt at Kdttakampal ttmr 
Autiaamtultim, Cothin. See paf>e f 07 * 






PLATE X[.IV 



A. Tdpikiiilu fit CheTamB!tangdd,rftar EyySl,Ctifhin, 



H. T^'prVfl/ poTt-h$tfd liit ihntnnn^iti, Ckiialdtug /Jf.iYnVf, ajur txcotatkn 

Hm to? 








Pr^TE XLV 





A. iJitlmtnkd wilft dimfiU (iJtlf <it JiSt^Sir^ ntnr ^l^ltlurdnlakam, C/tis^Ufiui Dltfrifl, ilating 

Sti fuig* tOS 



B. Cahit^tirrU ai iantif, neat Ma^urmtnkam, Chlsxhfiui Dlstricl, txtitmtim. 

Stt pagt lOH 





PL*\TF. XTA'I 



Dnfyuriiioti (itf wiih siamphajil al .^Snfir, nrui Miuiuntntaiam, ilkittfilrpitt DU/titt. Sff fvt^r tdff 








PMTK XI.VIJ 



Rupar: itjKttum <>/ ihr tarij irnttmti of Christian er« {Pmod JV), Sts pagt i2€ 


r^v . 




PU\TE KLVIll 



A. Rupar, lUmd Ht: mcrihid t^wn W ttyifh th impjrsfioa. 

Stt pajif i^3 



B. kufHtt, Pfmd pfinrd TiTi^-mnt. Sff pa^r 123 



PLATK XI.IX 



A. Rupnr. Rmoil Jifr qf iJit ttirhiUTf^wtid oj ,i task, Srt paqt I'M 



B. PtJMd lit: a ^uUs tf fingtii Ste f>agf 1M 






PUATK I. 




A, Period /r* itrrai&ttas in iinifjii uyit. Set paiit 12G 


B, Rupar, Period IV: terreiom Jtgan aJ a tadi pteyitig oh tjrre. Ste {mge 126 













PLATE U 



ffMV Tlrieffo. riito. / 7? 





FLATE LI I 



}$hiT mtmnd. Tasita: afittiitil mm iiTvcmt-, i*j<}4-45. See pant t:ii 




pi.atj: i.in 



Air-tim^ nf Xirkap, Taxila: A, e/irnet~hajliaiTt H, trfmh of 191^45. Htr J34 






PLATE LIV 



Sirkttpf Taxitai gftitral trim, .Siffwge 134 




PLATE L\’ 









PL\TF. LVI 



RfUc-coikft <ff Kanisfika from (kt stsfiii at ShSjJi-iii- Dftrri^ naw fw the Ftshaimr Ahieum, 

Set ptign hiS and 237 






PT.ATE l.\n 



iVf p&gt 140 










HI.AI'1’: LVUl 



s 







PLATE US. 



IL ah utunbrd Meit <■'■ JasatgfiHfii tatfmcMl'mh 

















PLATE LX 





k* 

^a 

rS 









PLATL LXI 



SamAth: PifJt f*/ temaint tcifii a morffrw iempt* in tkt iiatkj/irf>nnd,. Stt pc^ 1(2 







PLATE I.XII 




S^r 14 J tmd 244 











PLATi: i.xin 



Staj^ir: (H (fit tuf, ftith. \ff (44 








PLATr. [.\iv 



A'ftmimhit ihf ^ C'taunt'ss Cj, R, Slmrma 




PLATJ' LXVl 




Pahtu* tfrmntfm itj Ihf ^rnj</. Sff (^nurU'S^j' \'ijiiyi*k:iniii J,tjshra 











PI.ATK L\IX 



Sit H'J fi»ti If/S 










VLATE LXX 





PLATE EXXl 




Tf'rffiiQiia fitaffUi'.'i Jrtm iiikmiri^ in rarlf imdkw^* A H, ^ nirc:f .irmf* Siw t~W 






PLATE LXXn 



K>‘t, Jiihnfr: rxmattdsttthm stmwg A, tbe ' ' Ueib, anti iL thf Pmnifd Gift Wait Urdu 

Stt i *5^ 






yiATV. LXXlll 



Pirftilrfuiif itffiW hmpUn SVf fafj-.fi /5? miit 






PLATK LXXIA 




. Pati^rpui: it»at Hj Jiafiita}nfi. Sff fui^f J57 B. Fahdtfiiir: slant imagt of t mnmv. Set /,J7 









PLATE LXX\- 



PafiSipnri ttmeoHa ptmiues. Hte pagt 157 
















PLATJ; LXXVr 



Saac/iiUrrat .S'ciif/a, ^fn^ral tiVu), f^io /^/ 










PL.4TE LXXVll 


1 



fld^ilh «;/" mikm Sfi paj^i 16(^ 

















PLATE LXXVIII 



tmatm. Set pag,t 





PLATE LXXIX 



Ifikamrftfi:- wath prf>prtin^ fy^m rivrr-f/^nk~ Htt }M 








PLATK LXXX 



^9f Tfp ff) mvmi 






PLATE LXXX[ 



fSoii 'iUWtiUi .* npjiuw^iii/;' 









PLATE EXXXII 



M‘«cdfjuvak 0 nt(/i: (rmm ti/ ti mmaitm. '»;f fia/ie 167 









PL\TE LXXXIU 






PLATK 1.XXXIV 



iM'maiYd rrmmfn w/ pagf f^tS 













Pr*ATE LX XXV 



tttiitf Dilhi. St/pagf 182 









PLATE LXXXVI 



Sui) Iftnpif, Ste pogtf Ififl fiini 20:i 
















pt.vit; Lxxxvn 




Sk^n icmpU^ Atak^bulipumm, AW pag^ IS^ 







PLATE [,XXX\'in 



Jiitt. Set fiasf tSft 











PLATi: LXXXIX 

















XC 



Ii\tly3nit-^tna^Jiif>a fij (hr Jitttikatf(fh«ni Umfift, IW/or^. Sft page J9tt 





PLATE XCl 











PT.ATE XCII 



(jilt Outniiaii^ fiijdfwr: gfimting iif ptvgmi. Sff pagt tUt 

















[»LATli: XCllI 



Gut tilUipur: gfimlins in Sfffi^gr. ttfi 













PLATE XCIV 




n 

l{ock-<ui f(fw, A, ^rutn'etm^ and U. aj}n pmeniitim, i'tf jiagt Iif5 
















PLATR XCV 




pufitraicA Et/flrfotc U'Hh rndptarts. A, hrfvre, amt li. after pttwvttHi>n. pa«e lOJ 







I Ik 


PLATE XGVl 




It 

Muktrivatft hhutinniiiwar; A, htfarr^ mil H, q/irr ptmTT&fiftt*. 'S'« p^gt 203 



































PI^A'I’E XCVIT 



(fttifilt, Ckuitiioi p/iiirl <>j ttaittiiptMmz, tht rfs}ti ha(j il» (btutUtii Uuanttai. -Kfif l-H* 







I>L.\TK XCVIU 



Uu/iidijU ttrmjihf pm^J &J mun^l ^mniing^ M/ Irji /mij itic cj thfn^kal 

Sff 204 







Pr.ATT'. XfllX 


SMiSkm trwplf, pfilifi lA/ Tfsull .ff <!hmicoi -Vw pagr 2</-f 



PLATE Cl I 



lirih<iifiivaTa tmpte, Tanjar/inif taiirr.t oj'paimin^s 






vLxn\ cm 




7 6 

tMini 2, itfatitf t -t'tf, i'Jav iw/j, 7\ httn^t stal tsf Hev^pt&la. y^mida pi^lf 

f), bivitzf AfGii^AaTilttif})a. KaHidimr filaie. Stt pagtt 212 and 214 












pL,m: c]i\ 




Via 


, cttm; I and 2^ itj Az** *i»d Spaia^ndma with Cml amt KUamlttki itgendt^ J, vj VdstAi}liipvira 
niYakufa; 4, »J Chaadmi^tipta /,“■ J, ftj'aa Yaudhtj^ai t aj Rdjrtidra L 7, hrifittt stal aj NamiivaTmau tt, 

'Idndantiitiam filaUi, »Viw pitgr 212 






PU\TE CIV 



it 0 / : 2, 0 / Amimfifu} pbutf S, &f DhaytfmpifIff^ 

Kht>n^ttitikh pliilFn^ i}/ RS/fN/ira fCaraiuhii 212 






PLA'n-: cvi 












PLATE CVM 



3 

/i Ttppftdh p!aU n/ iMkanitimi 2, VJnjfrndimm ri/ HaUinmthf 3, Pullur pfui/4 

2^'finditMTnMn IL Sti pttgf 2J8 




plate; cv'rii 



hstrifiuottt sn a aih fff, q/ (ht Sapta-ruhUsata Ul^uAi, Set pa^e j >/J 















i-kvri£ t;ix 



ll 


Sfl 

Is 


I i 

te 

S 


t 


ft ^ 

••4 S^ 


^ n-" 

O 


^ 5 
r:i 3 






















PLATE CX 



/, iuKiibttl idiifilwt, Mtiihi/ni; 2, llanuidii; jf, inffrihf^ virakkat {hm-ifone\, 

TripuTdttlttkam; 4^iiutTib$d iUmi pUhu^ .Vw pa^n 2t2 and'/i? 













in.ATE GXl 




Tt^tirdin^ MftUam: 2, v^rakkal^ A fir/wA'wrffr* page 217 











PLATE CXII 













in.ATlZ CSX 111 





fz ^ 

. 1 ^ 


•p 

5 a 







































Pl ATE CXIV 


II 

ST esi 

t £ 

.i 


■III 


;; < t 


53 

^ xS 


t-f- 

si ® 































































(Matititt AVr pitgi 

















Indian Mtnfnm, icntpmf-^iiUfrj. fiet page 236 



























PLATE CXVII 


■4 



ilhirhul / agr. ?_W 












PLATE cxvur 



Tfhifhdnm mfhrf , AVf 2S4 













. 71 ' 


P1j\TE cxix 



MfnSik .Iftiftam, Set pagt 24‘t 


















PLATE CXX 



(•natd.t' ft mm, fiatnpi, mu' fiouung tiie focal Sit pugt 2-tS 






PLATE CXXI 


t 



Ximfitm, Hee pagf 2i? 























PLATE CXXIf 



,\'ntiefrtal XtuMum^ p*ii* 247 
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AreiMofaglai Libn^. 

NEW DEq^. 

, I c«4» 5 / ^ .i . 




**A tmok that w aAw/ ^ 611/a BfooA^' 


^ GOVT. OP INDIA <& 
DepAitmetit af Aftfautolofy *p 

^ NEW DELHI. T 

PIcMie help w to kwp the btn- 
claoQ ftiKl moving. 
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